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Chapter 1 
Migration of Ukrainians to the European 
Union: Background and Key Issues 


Olena Fedyuk and Marta Kindler 


1.1 Introduction 


Ukrainians form one of the largest groups of all third-country nationals living and 
working in the European Union (EU), yet in the contemporary research environ- 
ment, their migration to the EU goes unnoticed, and Ukrainians are seen mainly as 
one of the “migrant groups” in studies concerning Central and Eastern European 
migrants. Why has this subject been studied so little? Or has it been studied, but 
without stirring wider public or political interest? This volume brings together a 
team of scholars from a range of disciplines to trace the dynamics of Ukrainian 
migration and its research over the last three decades and to provide a comprehen- 
sive overview of the available literature on Ukrainian migration to the EU. 
Ukrainian migration to the EU is interesting for contemporary migration studies 
for four reasons. First, it is the largest of all post- USSR migratory movements to the 
EU and thus a trend-setter for migrants from the post-Soviet space, who use their 
experience of the Soviet past as a form of social capital in migration. Second, with 
over 300,000 first residence permits issued to nationals of Ukraine in 2014,' they 
provide a valuable case for comparative studies of third-country nationals’ mobility 
across the EU, as well as across a great variety of occupational and legal statuses. 
Third, Ukrainian migration responds keenly to the gendered demand of particular 
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labour sectors in the receiving countries; migrations from Ukraine are highly femi- 
nized in some cases, and in others the gender ratio is more or less equal. Analysis of 
the emergence and development of these gendered migration streams opens up a 
very important perspective on a larger debate of precariousness and gendering of 
work in the EU. Finally, migrants from Ukraine engage in a wide range of transna- 
tional practices. All these aspects justify the need for an in-depth and more system- 
atized look at up-to-date knowledge of these complex migrations. 

Ukraine provides a rich case study to explore how geopolitical changes in Europe 
change and shape migration. The raising of the Iron Curtain in the early 1990s 
opened a new chapter in the mobility of Ukrainian nationals, marked by the ability 
to leave the country and return, a right denied to citizens of the Soviet era. Ukraine’s 
geopolitical role has been further determined by its location between the EU’s east- 
ern border and Russia, and on the route of several important gas pipelines connect- 
ing Russia and the EU. Over the last 25 years it has been a country of turbulent 
transformations, with social developments resulting not only in the overthrow of 
governments and changes of leadership but also in the creation of new groups of 
precarious and marginalized people unable to pursue their professional and eco- 
nomic activities in Ukraine. This has led to a variety of individual histories and 
mobility flows that are constantly changing in the face of contemporary political 
and economic factors. Thus the military action that started in 2014 in the east of 
Ukraine and the breakaway of Luhansk and Donetsk regions, as well as a dramatic 
political and economic reallocation of resources following the Maidan protests of 
2014, is likely to lead to a reconfiguration of economic and humanitarian migration. 
Understanding these processes in a historical context, and linking past and current 
forms of mobility makes the state-of-the-art form of this volume a fruitful and 
timely exercise. 

Ukrainian migration did not begin with the emergence of the independent 
Ukrainian state in 1991. It is rooted in pre-World War I migrations from the territo- 
ries of present-day Ukraine, and is influenced by the experience of the massive 
Soviet-era forced relocations of populations, labour migration and movements for 
socialist projects (such as the construction of the power plants in the east of Ukraine 
or the cultivation of the Virgin Lands in Russia). Ukrainian migration research uses 
the term “fourth-wave migration”, to describe economically driven migration from 
post-independence Ukraine. The term, hardly familiar among researchers outside 
Ukraine, has an important symbolic role, not only in the positioning of recent migra- 
tion in the historical and political context of the last two centuries, but also in the 
nation-state-building project of independent Ukraine. To understand the latter, it is 
necessary to look at the proposed classification in more detail. The first wave is 
identified as the movements of the rural population that started in the last decades of 
the twentieth century and lasted until World War I. In response to the political and 
economic oppression experienced by the Ukrainian population under Russian and 
Austro-Hungarian imperial rule, large numbers from Eastern Ukraine migrated to 
Siberia and the Altai, while those from Western Ukraine went to the Americas (par- 
ticularly the USA, Canada, Argentina and Brazil) (Lopukh 2006). 
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Similar directions of migration occurred in the second wave in the inter-war 
period, and the third wave includes post-World War II and the socialist mobilization 
projects of the 1950s and 1960s (Shybko et al. 2006). This wave classification occu- 
pies a prominent position in Diaspora Studies (Wolowyna 2013; 2010), which often 
identify the reasons for the first three waves of migration in the political turmoil and 
oppression of the relevant period. The beginning of the fourth wave of migration — 
labour migration — is attributed by Shybko et al. (2006) to the socio-economic 
changes that occurred in Ukrainian society after 1991, such as restructuring of the 
post-Soviet economy and labour markets, the significant rise in unemployment, 
long delays in payments of salaries, and currency and wage inflation. What distin- 
guishes the first three waves is that they are described as politically driven, while the 
fourth one is economic and social in nature. 

The “four waves” perspective poses a number of controversies. It not only depo- 
liticizes the events that followed Ukrainian independence, reducing them to simple 
economic transformations, but it also omits the history of economically driven 
migration by individual workers and groups (Bedezir 2001; Černík 2006) through- 
out the Soviet era. Such were, for example, the seasonal and other forms of circular 
migration of the 1970s and 1980s to oil-rich regions of the USSR, the main purpose 
of which was to increase the consumption power of individuals and households. The 
“historical wave” approach is part of an important state-building political exercise 
that involves migration research in the rewriting of Ukrainian history following 
decades of Soviet ideological domination. In our view, the “four waves” approach 
provides an important historical perspective that stretches across the emergence and 
dissolution of the state’s borders and migration regimes, notably the division of 
Ukrainian territory between Poland, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Romania and, 
of course, the Soviet Union. However, in selectively elevating certain population 
movements over others, the “four waves” represents an ideological construction of 
migration research that ignores the Ukrainian population’s high level of mobility 
during the Soviet era. The symbolic importance of this perspective has inspired the 
methodological approach in this volume — mapping the research analyzing migra- 
tion and the ideologically informed agendas that have shaped it in different national 
and disciplinary arenas. 


1.2 Placing Ukrainian Migration Research in a Broader 
Context 


Contextualizing migration to the EU in the larger picture of migration from Ukraine, 
it is important to note that estimates of the number of Ukrainians worldwide differ 
greatly. The major difference lies in the way Ukrainian migrants are defined in 
Russia. Data from 2002, where the country of birth is the defining criterion, give the 
number of Ukrainians in Russia as 3,559,975, which accounts for 66.7% of 
Ukrainians living in the major destination countries (5,335,840 in total, circa 2012; 
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MPC 2013). In 2010 the nationality criterion used by Russian statistics shows 
93,390 Ukrainian residents. In this case the total size of the migrant population in 
major receiving countries drops to 1,869,255 persons, leaving Russia with 5% of the 
total stock while the USA becomes the top destination country hosting 18.8% of 
Ukrainians living abroad (351,793 persons), followed by Poland with 12.2% 
(227,446 persons). The USA gains even more significance when self-identification, 
rather than place of birth or nationality, are considered. Throughout the 1980s there 
were 716,780 persons declaring Ukrainian ancestry living in the USA. Their num- 
ber increased by 29% in the 2000s to reach 931,297 in 2010, constituting 0.3% of 
the total US population.” The declared ethnic origin criterion puts Canada third larg- 
est in the world, after Ukraine and Russia, in terms of Ukrainian population. 
According to the 2011 National Household Survey (NHS), Ukrainian Canadians 
number 1,251,170 (3.7% of the country’s population) and are mainly Canadian- 
born citizens. Ukrainian Canadians are the ninth-largest ethnic group in Canada. 
Meanwhile, Ukrainian emigration stocks in Canada were equal to 59,460 persons in 
2006, ranking them far below the USA and Israel (258,793 in 2005) (MPC 2013, 
table 1). The EU as a whole, with over one million Ukrainians (1,052,184) when 
defined according to country of birth, has a share of 19.7%, while when defined 
according to country of nationality — 56.3%. 

The two current main destinations for Ukrainian migration are the EU and the 
Russian Federation. By 2013 third-country nationals constituted 4% (20.4 million) 
of the total EU population. Ukrainians rank top among non-EU citizens, with 
303,000 first residence permits in 2014. The most common reason for third-country 
nationals entering the EU is family (family reunion or formation), with the highest 
numbers of permits issued in Italy and Spain, and the second is education, with the 
UK leading. These permits are in general easier to access than labour migration 
permits. However, Ukrainians stand out from this picture, with employment-related 
permits (issued to 206,000 persons) the main category of entry and Poland (81% of 
all Ukrainians receiving permits in 2014) the main destination country with approx- 
imately 30% more than in 2013.3 It is also important to note that in 2014, the largest 
increase relative to 2013 among the 30 main citizenship groups of asylum appli- 
cants in the EU28 was recorded for Ukrainians. 

Contemporary migration of Ukrainian nationals to the European Union began in 
the mid-1990s (although statistics did not reflect this until the early 2000s) with 
migration to the countries of Southern Europe — Italy, Spain and Portugal — but also 
to countries in Western Europe with a historical legacy of migration, such as 
Germany. Ukrainians were migrating in the early 1990s to Central and Eastern 
Europe (mainly Poland and Czech Republic), but these countries were not EU 
member states at the time. Unlike the temporary stay (less than a year) that used to 
characterize migration within Central and Eastern Europe, the temporal character of 
migration to Southern Europe began to include uninterrupted stays of 2 years or 


? http://navihator.net/articles/view/id/128; 
http://www. inform-decisions.com/stat/index.php?r=immig/verimmig 
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more. It also started to involve further mobility within the European Union, as 
Ukrainian nationals entered one country in order to move to another, without return- 
ing to Ukraine. Since 2008, migrants have tended to choose labour markets that 
have been less affected by the economic crisis and those that view migrant workers 
from Ukraine favourably. Very little return from EU countries has been registered 
among Ukrainian migrants (see Chaps. 10, 11 and 12). 

Among important EU destination countries for Ukrainian migrants, Germany 
stands out with its profile due to large ethnic resettlement programmes. Of the top 
twenty foreign populations in Germany in 2011, Ukrainian nationals with a resi- 
dence permit ranked twelfth with a total of 124,293 (BMI 2011). There were also 
about 205,000 German nationals with a Ukrainian immigration background in 2011 
(Destatis 2012), who were largely ethnic German resettlers or Jewish migrants from 
Ukraine. The biggest growth in ethnic German resettlers took place between 1991 
and 2004, amounting to an average of 3000 newly arrived people per year (Bpb 
2011). Initially family members amounted to 20-30% of all repatriates from 
Ukraine (BMI 2004; BMI 2013, Wirz unpublished). Currently, the next most sig- 
nificant reason for Ukrainian migration to Germany in terms of numbers is family 
reunification (BAMF 2012a). 1441 Ukrainian labour migrants with a work permit 
entered Germany in 2011 (BAMF 2012a). Additionally, the majority of au pairs 
from CIS countries in Germany come from Ukraine; there were 1155 Ukrainian au 
pairs in 2010 (BAMF 2012b). A total of 396 Ukrainian IT specialists entered 
Germany from 2000 to 2004 under a special arrangement (BMI 2004) and a very 
small group of other labour migrants — only a few per year — includes self-employed 
and highly qualified Ukrainian nationals (BAMF 2012a, Wirz unpublished). In 
recent years, there has been a growth in the outsourcing of IT and human resources 
management to the EU through multinational corporations’ networks, and this rep- 
resents yet another turn in the dynamics of Ukrainian labour mobility. The transfor- 
mations in the dynamics of migration are triggered not only through Ukrainian 
relations with the EU (such as the EU visa liberalization action plan for Ukraine, 
local border traffic agreements between Ukraine and neighbouring countries, and 
bilateral agreements on social security). They are also shaped through geopolitical 
transformations of the whole region, such as the expansion of the EU, which has 
strongly impacted ties with many neighbouring countries, and the changing politi- 
cal situation in Ukraine (for a more detailed discussion see Chap. 4). 

Placing the migration of Ukrainians to the EU in a broad context, we identify six 
significant developments: first, the legacy of Soviet-era spatial mobility in current 
patterns of Ukrainian migration; second, the ongoing recession and increasing polit- 
ical instability in the country of origin; and third, the labour demand in particular 
sectors of receiving EU countries. The type of jobs taken by immigrants in the 
receiving countries is accompanied, on the one hand, by the introduction of restric- 
tions on settlement of third-country nationals, and on the other, by the creation of 
new channels for temporary labour migrants. A fourth factor is the absence of legal 
protection for citizens of the country of origin (in particular, the lack of effective 
bilateral agreements with receiving countries that would guarantee transfers of pen- 
sions and other social benefits). Fifth is the increase in women’s independent labour 
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migration and related changes in, and reinforcement of, particular gender roles. 
There are state-specific, largely economic, variations in these developments, includ- 
ing the effects of the 2008 economic crisis, and the state’s current and past migra- 
tion policies, as well as the current European political and ideological crisis in the 
face of rising refugee waves. Finally, the volume also briefly relates to develop- 
ments in Ukraine since the 2013 political upheaval, the Maidan movement and the 
military conflict that followed. 

To a great extent contemporary Ukrainian migration to the Russian Federation is 
a continuation of the internal labour migration of the USSR.* According to Shulga 
(2002), many migrants continue to regard migration to Russia as internal move- 
ment, perceiving the border as transparent. Temporal and circular trips of one to 3 
months are the dominant pattern (Libanova et al. 2009). The absence of language 
barriers and extensive social networks in Russia facilitate their integration and 
Ukrainian migrants “dissolve into the crowd” (Shulga 2002: 283) as an unremark- 
able group. While official data suggest that in 2010 there were 200,000-300,000 
Ukrainian labour migrants in Russia, the unofficial estimates stand at between 
800,000 and 3,000,000 (Tegler and Cherkez 2011), as a large share of the labour 
migrants do not work officially. Over 70% of all Ukrainian migrants to Russia are 
men (Tegeler and Cherkez 2011). The majority work in the construction sector 
(Libanova et al. 2009), which has been heavily affected by the 2008 economic 
recession (Sylina 2008). Further changes in these migration patterns can be expected 
following the 2014 annexation of Crimea by Russia and the ongoing war. Such 
changes will reflect the links with Russia among segments of Ukrainian society, as 
well as the nationality-based safety networks in the EU established through migra- 
tion after Ukrainian independence. This volume offers a useful insight into the con- 
tinuities and disruptions of migration research around the dissolution of the USSR. 

Another destination country for Ukrainian migration is Turkey. By 2012, 
3,839,852 Ukrainians had arrived in Turkey (I¢duygu 2013). Ukrainian nationals 
are exempt from visas for travel to Turkey for up to 60 days. Since the 1990s, it has 
been one of the key destinations for so-called “shuttle traders” (Shulga 2002) and 
temporary labour migrants, with Ukrainian women working primarily in the domes- 
tic sector, textiles, restaurants and the sex industry (Akalin 2007; I¢duygu 2006), 
while men work in the agricultural sector (Ig¢duygu 2006). Like migrants in the EU, 
a number of Ukrainian migrants who enter Turkey through official channels slip 
into undocumented status by continuing their stay after their visas expire (Kirisci 
2009). In 2012, Ukrainians were among the top five nationalities of visa overstayers 
(864 people were apprehended). However, the main form of irregularity is unofficial 
work. In 2012 over 7500 residence permits were granted to Ukrainian nationals 
(I¢duygu 2013).° 

Migration from Ukraine to Israel, the USA and Canada is different in nature. 
Ukrainian nationals primarily migrate to Israel to settle, arriving either within the 
framework of the return programme for people of Jewish background and their 


4We would like to thank Victoria Volodko for her contribution to this section. 
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family members (the Law of Return) or via family reunification.® Between 1990 and 
2003 approximately 950,000 migrants (many of them highly educated) arrived in 
Israel from the former Soviet Union (FSU), which constituted 17% of Israel’s total 
population (Walsh and Tartakovsky 2011). Data on Ukrainian migrants is usually 
presented as part of the FSU migration. Although according to some sources 
migrants from the former Soviet Union have been quickly absorbed into the middle 
class of Israeli society (Kimmerling 1998, cited in Al-Haj 2002), it has been noted 
that as a group they seek cultural uniqueness (Ben-Rafael et al. 1998, cited in Al-Haj 
2002), with the Ukrainian Jewish youth in Israel having created a particular trans- 
national culture (Golbert 2001). As research has shown, demographic concentration 
in terms of residential patterns is accompanied by relatively closed social networks 
and the ethnic component is central for self-identification (Al-Haj 2002). 

Long-term settlement migration is also a characteristic of post-Soviet emigration 
from Ukraine to the USA and Canada (see also Chap. 2). The number of Ukrainians 
in the USA is steadily increasing. Migrants who arrived in the period 1997—2007 
made up 68% (190,000) of all persons with Ukrainian ancestry in the USA 
(Wolowyna 2010). A large number of those migrants were under 18. What is also 
important to note is that a significant share, especially in the 1990s, constituted 
Ukrainian Jews. This among others contributes to the increasing number of Russian- 
speaking persons of Ukrainian ancestry in the USA. However, new migration (post- 
1991) has increased the number of Ukrainian speakers by 60% (Wolowyna 2010). 
The main class of entrants between October 2013 and September 2014 (the domi- 
nant trend since 2007) were immediate relatives of a US citizen, with a total of 8193 
Ukrainian nationals admitted.’ The majority of people of Ukrainian ancestry live in 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania and California.® 

Since 1991, a modest but growing number of immigrants have come to Canada 
from Ukraine, largely due to Ukraine’s political and economic instability. Between 
1991 and 2001, 23,435 Ukrainian nationals migrated to Canada (Makuch 2003). 
From 2004 to 2013, 23,623 Ukrainian nationals became new permanent residents in 
Canada.’ Ukrainian migrants who arrived after 1991 were attracted by the opportu- 
nities available in the labour market, but they show a low level of social integration 
with the “old” Ukrainian diaspora in spite of their interest in Ukrainian businesses 
(Makuch 2002). The total Ukrainian ethnic community in Canada amounts to 
328,250 persons and has formed over 500 charitable organizations (mainly reli- 
gious) (Couton 2013). Post-Soviet Ukrainian migration to Canada is characterized 
by the high professional status of the newcomers (Hudyma 2011). However, as in 
the case of migration to the EU, migrants in general do not work in their own profes- 
sion, but instead find employment in unskilled or low-skilled sectors. 


®http://www.keepeek.com/Digital-Asset-Management/oecd/social-issues-migration-health/inter- 
national-migration-outlook-2014/israel_migr_outlook-2014-22-en#pagel 


Thttp://www.inform-decisions.com/stat/index/php?r=site/page&view=inmig_ukr 


Shttp://www.inform-decisions.com/stat/index.php?r=site/page&view=showmaps&map=usa_ 
ukrs.jpg 
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1.3 Contributions to This Book 


The contributions to this book aim to engage in a critical dialogue with existing 
knowledge; although each chapter in our volume confirms the proliferation of 
research about Ukrainian migration in a number of disciplines, this research has 
been highly unsystematic, patchy and often politicized. There is a vast discrepancy 
in methodologies, data sets that are not comparable and an absence of longitudinal 
approach. This volume seeks to map out existing research in a variety of disciplines, 
analyzing its proliferation in certain areas and entering into a constructive debate 
with the literature as to the development of the research trajectories, the politics of 
knowledge production and need for further studies. 


1.3.1 Part I: Continuities and Changes in Ukrainian 
Migration: An Analytical Review of Literature 


The first part opens with a historical perspective often missing from the study of 
Ukrainian migration. Olena Malynovska and Bastian Vollmer address the long pre- 
Soviet and Soviet history of labour migration from Ukrainian territory, which is 
repeatedly dismissed in the analysis of more recent, post-independence migration. 
The authors trace changes not only in migratory patterns but also in scholarly pro- 
duction of knowledge about migration as affected by ideological fashions past and 
present. The economic analysis of migration of Ukrainian nationals by Olga Kupets 
in Chap. 3 looks at the impact of the changing economic situation in Ukraine and in 
migration destination countries — among others the temporal demand of particular 
labour market sectors. It appraises the evidence on the labour market performance 
of Ukrainians working temporarily abroad. Monika Szulecka, in Chap. 4, reviews 
Ukrainian migrants’ dynamic changes of administrative status and the opportunities 
linked to such transformation, along with academic discourses on different aspects 
of irregularity in migrants’ entry, stay or work. The author also analyzes laws and 
policies relevant to Ukrainian migrants in various receiving states. 

A separate chapter is dedicated to Ukrainian migration research from a gender 
perspective. Gendered migration has gained visibility and politicization not only in 
the discourse of states but also in civil society and academia. The recent military 
events in Ukraine are forcing further consolidation of traditionalist (patriarchal) val- 
ues and discourses and male/female dichotomies in Ukrainian society, leaving very 
little space for a variety of women’s lived experiences and strategies. Chapter 5 by 
Olena Fedyuk emphasizes the lack of gender perspectives in virtually all disciplines 
that provide a perspective on Ukrainian migration in this volume and introduces an 
open debate on gender as a focal political construction in studying Ukrainian migra- 
tion. Normative gendered discourse and practices serve to shame and control 
migrants and their families, influence remittance flows, and extend state-making 
and church-building exercises. Part I ends with a chapter by Agata Górny and Marta 
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Kindler, who study theoretical and empirical approaches to temporality and the 
study of time-dependent aspects of Ukrainian migration. The authors attempt to 
identify lessons learned from observation of Ukrainian spatial movements as regards 
causes and consequences of the temporariness of their international mobility. 

The five different dimensions that guide the analysis of Part I of this volume are 
also reflected in the analyses of data and literature concerning Ukrainian migration 
to selected EU countries in Part II. A degree of repetition is inevitable, as the authors 
analyzing the different dimensions draw on the same studies that are reviewed in the 
country chapters. It is worth noting that one dimension is not addressed separately — 
integration. The integration of Ukrainian migrants is mentioned in specific chapters 
(see Chaps. 7, 8, 11 and 12). 


1.3.2 Part Il: Ukrainian Migration to Selected EU Countries: 
Facts, Figures and the State of the Literature 


The second part of the book provides an overview of data and literature available on 
the migration of Ukrainian nationals to six EU countries: Poland, Czech Republic, 
Greece, Italy, Portugal and Spain. This part allows for a focus on the contrasts and 
commonalities of the migration linking Ukraine to Central European countries 
(Czech Republic and Poland) and Southern European countries (Greece, Italy, 
Portugal and Spain). It is difficult to compare data from the different countries, with 
such large discrepancies in the availability, as well as the quality, of statistical data 
on migration. We decided, nevertheless, to arrange the country chapters according 
to geographical regions. 

Migration to Southern European countries intensified in the early 2000s, at a 
later stage of the Ukrainian migration to the EU. Although, in general, in all of these 
countries Ukrainian migrants originating from the western part of Ukraine predomi- 
nate, the Southern European destination countries had a significant share of migrants 
from Kiev. We can arrange the countries in sub-groups, with the changing gender 
balance of Ukrainian migration initially showing a clear predominance of women 
migrants to Italy and Greece. However, we are also aware of cross-country similari- 
ties between the regions, with the economic crisis, especially felt in the construction 
sector, having to a great extent halted the migration of Ukrainians to Portugal and 
the Czech Republic. The effects on migration of such occurrences as the Maidan 
and the ongoing military conflict are yet to be studied, but in Poland there is a clear 
rise in terms of all entry channels for Ukrainian migrants, while returns which had 
been occurring since the economic crisis from such countries as Greece stopped. 
The chapters in this part of the volume capture the complexity of the same group of 
migrants arriving at and moving between different destinations at different moments 
in time, and provide a necessary background to identify future research agendas. 

Starting with Ukrainian migration to Poland, Chap. 7, written by a team of schol- 
ars, Zuzanna Brunarska, Marta Kindler, Monika Szulecka and Sabina Torunczyk-Ruiz, 
discusses the character of this migration flow and stock and addresses the changes 
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that have occurred in the last two decades in what the authors term a “local” form of 
mobility. This local character, visible from highly temporary (even less than a month) 
circular movement before Poland’s EU accession through to a continuation of circu- 
lation, although less frequent, in the post-2004 era, is certainly a unique characteris- 
tic of Ukrainian mobility to this country. However, as the authors note, the political 
changes in Ukraine are a milestone in the changing face of migration to Poland, with 
the number of settlement permit applicants clearly on the rise, but accompanied by a 
rise in all channels of entry, including asylum applicants. A step ahead on the journey 
from temporary labour migrants toward a settled and well-integrated minority is the 
Czech Republic, analyzed thoroughly by Yana Leontiyeva in Chap. 8. Leontiyeva 
notes, however, that although Ukrainian migrants do form the largest minority, their 
inflow to the Czech Republic practically stopped in 2008, due to the worsening of the 
situation in the country’s labour market. 

Marina Nikolova and Michaela Maroufof in Chap. 9 provide an overview of 
Ukrainian migration to Greece, which like other Southern European countries was 
known for its large-scale emigration, but with the fall of the Soviet Union became a 
country receiving immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe, including 
Ukrainians. Characterized by a large informal economy and a seasonal tourist 
industry, Greece had a significant need for a temporary labour force. However, it is 
currently undergoing the worst economic recession in recent history, with decreas- 
ing rates of employment and income, a skyrocketing public debt and loans from the 
IMF and EU all affecting migration patterns. Francesca Alice Vianello, who writes 
on Ukrainian migration to Italy in Chap. 10, first provides background information 
on Italy as receiving country, setting Ukrainian migrants within the broader context 
of immigrant groups. She takes a gender approach to her analysis, however, focus- 
ing on the feminized character of this migration and offering a description of the 
most typical profiles of Ukrainian migrant women present in Italy. 

Ukrainian migration to Portugal, having no historical links, was sudden and very 
intense. Chapter 11 by Maria Lucinda Fonseca and Sónia Pereira analyzes the sud- 
den development of this migration, and how Ukrainians have integrated in the coun- 
try. The authors point to the changes, similar to those noted in the chapter on Greece, 
from (mainly irregular) labour migration to family reunification and study as the 
main motives for entry. Mikotaj Stanek, Renata Hosnedlova and Elisa Brey provide 
an accurate assessment of the key data sources regarding Ukrainians in Spain in 
Chap. 12, pointing to its shortcomings and putting forward proposals for improve- 
ment. As in Portugal, the migration to Spain had no historical links and was unex- 
pected. Stanek and colleagues critically review the current literature on this migrant 
group and identify conceptual gaps, such as the need for clarity in the notion of 
integration, for future comparative research. 

The final Chap. 13 of this volume by Cinzia Solari goes beyond Ukrainian migra- 
tion to the European Union, providing the reader with a comparison of Ukrainian 
migrants in Rome and Los Angeles. This chapter identifies some of the points of 
comparison, such as transnational activity of migrants and their impact on the send- 
ing country, the role of gender in this process and the differing patterns of Ukrainian 
migration to the European countries presented in the volume and to the 
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USA. Methodologically the close-up ethnographic account of this chapter distin- 
guishes it from the rest of the volume and suggests yet another operational possibil- 
ity for current and future comparative studies. 


1.4 Key Issues 


This book provides the reader with knowledge on migration of one of the important 
third-country national groups to the European Union. It navigates around the exist- 
ing patchwork of steadily growing research on migration of Ukrainian nationals to 
the EU by providing critical analysis of up-to-date available sources and linking 
historical and contemporary texts to establish the continuity of migratory trends and 
practices. 

The volume’s analysis reveals the durability and continuous transformation of 
migration from Ukraine, with continuing temporariness of labour migrants on one 
hand and increasing numbers deciding to reside longer abroad on the other, and at 
the same time some evidence that settlement allows them to circulate. The volume 
points to differences between receiving states, not only as regards entry channels — 
such as the difference between receiving residence permits for work reasons 
(Poland) and for family reasons (Spain) — but also as regards the labour market situ- 
ation, where discrepancies remain between earnings in Central and Southern 
Europe, the latter being more attractive and facilitating actual settlement. Notably, 
members of ethnic minorities can be found in more senior positions in the labour 
market in countries with a longer immigration history than those in Central Europe. 
Interestingly, in those countries that were predominantly receivers of temporary 
Ukrainian migrants and that do not facilitate access to residence, as is the case in 
Poland, settlement seems to be gaining significance. 

The volume also reflects on the reasons for progress or silences in certain areas. 
Progress has been made regarding the main trends and patterns of migration from 
the economic and legal perspectives, insights into practices in particular qualitative 
research, such as those concerning migrant domestic work, and theoretical 
approaches, such as the transnational perspective. Areas not addressed include 
internal differences within Ukrainian migrant groups in the different countries. Too 
often the groups are treated in research as a single “block”, while significant differ- 
ences can be found in their socio-economic backgrounds, levels of education, gen- 
eration and how these are linked to reasons for migrating and migration practices. 
There is almost no critical gender perspective in the analysis, with most of the stud- 
ies focusing on Ukrainian women migrants. Almost nothing is known about second- 
generation Ukrainian migrants. A critical study of the civic engagement of 
Ukrainians settling in the EU is also missing, especially in the light of the ongoing 
events in Ukraine. We also know little, apart from data on remittances, and the gen- 
eral consequences of the increasing depopulation and population ageing of 
Ukrainian society, about the impact of Ukrainian migration on Ukraine’s 
development. Also, to what extent have the receiving societies changed due to the 
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appearance of a new migrant group, especially in countries like Spain or Portugal 
where it occurred so suddenly? 

This book illustrates national differences in data availability and reliability. The 
basic concepts underlying international statistics — such as the categories used to 
define an international migrant — continue to vary across the different countries. 
When it comes to cataloguing migrants by their legal status, Ukrainians can be an 
exemplary case study of the fluidity and imperfections of the latter and of how legal 
status affects people’s access to mobility, social security and employment. 
Population census and data sources on residence cards in a number of countries 
often underestimate the actual number of Ukrainian migrants staying in a given 
country. In Poland, for example, as in numerous countries, the majority of Ukrainians 
stay based on visas and do not apply for residence cards. While population registers 
at the national level are used to produce international statistics on migration in 
Spain, the Polish population register cannot be used for such purposes as it lacks 
crucial basic information, such as the place of residence, and there are no population 
registers in Portugal. The data collection system reflects the need to control for 
migration of third-country nationals, with more importance attached to particular 
movements of foreign citizens by the respective countries, and not as much on hav- 
ing all-EU comparative, reliable data on immigrants and emigrants. A further aspect 
is the statistics available in the country of migrant origin, Ukraine, where a system- 
atic quantitative approach is practically non-existent, the last census having been 
conducted in 2001 and the next, planned but postponed since 2012, now due in 
2016. 

It is important to note that this volume not only refers to literature in English, but 
gives equal attention to research published in Ukrainian and Russian, as well as 
Italian, Greek, Portuguese, Czech, Polish and Spanish. The use of Ukrainian- and 
Russian-language sources in particular is a long-delayed gesture of recognition of 
the important contributions of Ukrainian- and Russian-speaking scholars and hope- 
fully can help facilitate more direct dialogue with Ukrainian scholars. 

Each chapter in the volume provides its concluding remarks and maps out the 
further development of the research in their area. However, we deliberately leave the 
reader without a concluding chapter, but a chapter that serves as a concluding 
vignette, offering an ethnographic perspective on comparative research into 
Ukrainian mobility to the EU and the USA. 

We hope this volume can serve as a knowledge production map that facilitates 
scholars in various disciplines to see the bigger picture in this generally discon- 
nected research area and helps identify spaces of critical interventions and collab- 
orative research. At a time when both Ukraine, with its current political and military 
crisis, and the EU, seem to be sinking ever deeper into an ideological and political 
coherence crisis, we would like the book to be seen as a watershed, enabling the 
inquiry on mobility from Ukraine to the EU to continue in a more integrated way. 
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2.1 Introduction 


During the Soviet era, academic research understood migration as a way of regulat- 
ing and re-allocating the labour force, balancing the supply and demand of labour. 
Severe censorship prevented the publication of migration statistics. Attention was 
devoted to the development of theories and methods of analyzing migration pro- 
cesses. After 1991, when Ukraine became independent from the Soviet Union, it 
became one of the most important countries in the world for both immigration and 
emigration. Not only are migrants using the well-known Central European migra- 
tion route to the EU; there has been intensive population exchange within the USSR 
(not always voluntary) and previous traditions of migration have resulted in per- 
sonal ties with the population of neighbouring countries. 

The patterns of contemporary migration, and the aspiration of migrants, cannot 
be understood without a historical perspective that explores the eras pre- and post- 
1991. The caesura of 1990-1991 set a major transformation in motion: from Soviet 
states to democratic state structures, from command economies to liberal markets, 
and from Soviet population management to liberalized mobility of people. Academic 
institutions and individual research agendas were also transformed. The newly 
established economic regime both in Ukraine and in the wider region is prone to 
economic fluctuations (such as those caused by the economic crisis starting in 
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2008), and so migrants’ strategies and corresponding policy regimes are of an 
increasingly temporary nature. 1991 also gave a new lease of life to Ukrainian 
migration research, which though still not entirely independent of neo-traditionalist 
and nationalist forces, was able to benefit from both more highly developed meth- 
odology and new empirical data going well beyond the former ideological limits 
and regulations of censorship. 

This chapter provides an overview of migration research, concepts and trends 
before and after 1991, linking the two historical eras of migration and seeking 
explanations that have hitherto been absent from research. Consideration of the 
growing significance of temporality in the migratory movements in the region points 
to the need for a systematic historical analysis of Ukrainian migration. Post-1991 
understandings of migration are still influencing migration patterns and discourses 
in the twenty-first century. 


2.2 Aspects of and Trends in Migratory Movements 
Before 1991 


In a 1986 TV programme about the perestroika years, which was shown to both 
American and Soviet audiences and was one of the first TV “bridges” between the 
USSR and the USA, a participant claimed that “‘there’s no sex in the USSR”. This 
idiom has been used to characterize the level of hypocrisy in Soviet reality, and it 
applies to discussions of migration in Soviet times. In the view of the Soviet authori- 
ties, migration, like sex, “did not exist”. Soviet policy as well as academic dis- 
courses viewed the internal relocation of the population as the redistribution of the 
labour force serving the economy’s needs. International migration — going abroad 
or leaving the Soviet Union — was treated as treason. Migration statistics were not 
publicly available. Censorship forbade the use of precise figures when it came to 
demographic statistics or the size of the labour force. The authorities only allowed 
these statistical categories to be described in relative terms. This censorship was 
officially justified on national security grounds. However, the main reason for 
secrecy was the extremely high rate of forced population relocation and the enor- 
mous human losses that accompanied it, which contradicted the Soviet leadership’s 
claims of constantly improving living standards and high rates of population growth. 
The regime, which deported whole nations and exiled millions of people to deserted 
areas, strictly controlled population movement with the help of a passport system 
and closed borders, seeking to keep its population control policies secret. 

At the same time, migration had a strong impact on the development of Ukraine’s 
population. Emigration from Ukraine in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies corresponded to developments in Europe at that time. The nature of these 
migrations from the two parts of Ukraine (belonging at that time to two countries) 
and the reasons for them (poverty, lack of arable land, unemployment) were the 
same, differing only in their direction: east, to the Transvolga Region, Siberia and 
the Far East from the territories of the former Russian Empire; and west, over the 
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ocean, from the Austria-Hungarian territories. The political emigration that subse- 
quently added to economic emigration had different causes: the failed wars of 
national liberation (1917—1920) and the redrawing of the world as a result of World 
War II. Today the Ukrainian diaspora numbers at least ten million people (see Chap. 
1). Early analyses of statistical data and sociological research into migrants 
(Bachynski 1914; Popok 2007; Troshchinsky 1994) published at the turn of the 
nineteenth century were subsequently revisited after the fall of the USSR. 

Migration policy in the USSR sought to settle large numbers of people in remote 
territories and to mix different ethnic groups to create a homogeneous population 
enabling a unitary state to be preserved and developed by a new historical commu- 
nity, the “Soviet people”. In Soviet times, opponents of the Soviet regime, individu- 
als who had shown themselves disloyal towards the regime and certain ethnic groups 
were relocated in increasingly large numbers, while visits abroad by Soviet citizens 
and visitors entering the USSR were strictly limited and controlled. As many as one 
million people were evicted from Ukraine’s rural areas in the interests of collectiv- 
ization. After the annexation of Western Ukraine in 1939 under the terms of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, 10% of its population was forcibly resettled. With the 
onset of war between the Soviet Union and Germany, more than 400,000 descen- 
dants of German colonists were deported. In 1944, nearly 200,000 Crimean Tatars 
as well as Bulgarians, Armenians, Greeks and Germans were deported from Crimea. 
After the war 300,000 people involved in the national liberation movement and 
members of their families were deported from Western Ukraine to remote areas in 
the northern and eastern regions of the USSR. Thus internal movement increased 
and international migration all but disappeared. 

Under these circumstances, research on the population, including its mobility, 
represented a danger to the authorities (since new evidence undermining Soviet 
ideology could have been found), which led to the suppression of research in this 
area. This is exemplified by the history of the Demographic Institute of the Academy 
of Science of Ukraine. Founded in 1918 and headed by M. V. Ptukha, the Institute 
was one of the world’s first institutions specializing in population studies (Steshenko 
2001). In the second half of the 1930s, when the disastrous consequences of col- 
lectivization, the great famine and repression became evident, demographic 
research, including migration studies, practically ceased to exist. The Soviet author- 
ities considered the census of 1937 “subversive”, suppressed its results and classi- 
fied it “secret”. In 1938, the authorities ordered the closure of the Institute and the 
harassment of its staff, including Ptukha. 

Migration studies recommenced only during the Khrushchev Thaw of the 1960s 
due to the state campaigns aimed at the development of virgin lands and mineral 
resources in the east and the north, which demanded relocation of considerable 
numbers of workers to remote and sparsely populated areas of the USSR. The suc- 
cess of the resettlement policy, the decision making associated with it, and the inte- 
gration of individuals in these new places could be studied. Another line of research 
was the declining growth rate of the labour force, which represented a substantial 
problem for the sprawling Soviet economy with its large share of labour-intensive 
production. 
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Under conditions of strict centralization, within which both academia and science 
operated, most advanced studies were carried out at the central scientific establish- 
ments of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR based in Moscow. Its contribution 
to research was notable, not only for its high standards but also for the relative 
freedom of its scientific investigations, especially in comparison with other research 
centres based in the Soviet republics. The revival of migration studies in the USSR 
is associated with the names of T. Zaslavska (1970), Zh. Zaionchkovskaya (1972), 
V. Perevedentsev (1975), L. Rybakovskiy (1987) and others who worked for the 
Novosibirsk branch of the Academy of Sciences and later in Moscow. Their research 
demonstrated that in spite of the authorities’ efforts, the outflow of the population 
from Siberia exceeded the inflow. Their research helped to establish measures aimed 
at stimulating migration to the east and north of the country. 

Migration research that began at the Academy of Sciences fostered studies at 
leading scientific centres in other regions of the USSR, securing the legitimization 
of the subject. Thanks to these initiatives, migration research was quickly revived in 
Ukraine. Scientific traditions that were preserved by researchers such as V. M. 
Ptukha and his students continued at the Institute of Economics of the Academy of 
Sciences. The focus in the 1960s was the analysis of statistical data concerning the 
scale, direction, social composition and driving forces of migration. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, a shift in the theoretical focus towards explaining migration processes 
contributed to the development of migration policy measures (Zagrobskaya 1982). 


2.2.1 Internal Migration in the Soviet Republics 


From 1960 to 1970, 5—6% of Ukraine’s population changed their place of residence 
annually, crossing both administrative borders and even those of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic (Yankovskaya 1977). According to the last Soviet census in 1989, 
44.4% of Ukraine’s then residents had changed their place of residence at least once 
in their lives. Migration was consistently important, but there were differences in 
the regions where migratory movements took place. The lowest rates were in the 
western regions, those in central regions were about average, while the highest were 
in the Donetsk-Dnipropetrovs’k industrial area and the agricultural regions of the 
south-east. 

Similar to other researchers in the USSR, the examination of migration processes 
by Ukrainian researchers focused mainly on internal migration processes within the 
USSR. According to the migration typology applied by Ukrainian researchers, 
migration within Ukraine was considered internal, while moving to other Soviet 
republics was called external. International migration was regarded as absolutely 
insignificant and was associated only with rare exchanges of experts and specialists 
(Berezyuk 1969). More than half of the total internal migration was inter-city reset- 
tlement. One-third was rural-to-urban migration and about 10% was movement 
between rural areas (Tovkun 1966). 

Mass migration to the cities and concentration of industries caused serious urban 
social, economic and infrastructural problems (especially in cities with a population 
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of more than half a million) (Stepanenko 1981). Rural areas and small rural towns 
became increasingly run-down (Stepanova 1984). Researchers pointed out that 
migration placed a strain on transport infrastructure, created difficulties in provid- 
ing goods and services, produced a shortage of accommodation and triggered 
changes in the demographic structure of the population. Suggestions aimed at 
reducing excessive migration included improving living conditions in rural areas 
and building more higher education institutions in the provinces, while at the same 
time limiting migration to urban centres. Rural employers introduced bonuses, 
advantageous terms for acquiring accommodation and better opportunities for pro- 
motion and career development (Onikiyenko et al. 1975). 

Although most migration took place within the republic, there were also popula- 
tion movements from Ukraine to other Soviet republics. During the last decade 
before the break-up of the USSR, the annual migration turnover between Ukraine 
and the rest of the USSR was about 1.5 million. Another feature of inter-republic 
migration was the persistent positive migration balance. During the 1950s, the 
migration balance exceeded 550,000, accounting for over 10% of the total popula- 
tion increase in Ukraine. In the 1960s, the migration surplus was about 530,000, 
which was 12.9% of the total population increase (Academy of Science of the 
UkSSR 1977). In the 1970s, it was less than 200,000, and in the 1980s 132,000 or 
14.3% of the total population increase (Khomra 1992). Though the value of migra- 
tion surplus gradually decreased, the balance remained positive in Ukraine even 
when it became negative in most Soviet republics (Academy of Science of the 
UkSSR 1977). Migrants mostly came from Kazakhstan, other Central Asian repub- 
lics, the North Caucasus and the Central Black Earth Region as well as from 
Transcaucasia. A negative migration balance was recorded between Ukraine and the 
North Siberian region (especially Tyumen Oblast) but also the Central Region and 
the Russian Far East. 

Men dominated emigration while immigration was gender balanced but con- 
sisted predominantly of return migrants and ethnic migration from non-Slavic 
republics which had “expelled” people as a result of rapid demographic growth. 
From the second half of the 1980s interethnic tensions increasingly came into play. 
Since ethnic Ukrainians dominated migration outflows and the numbers of ethnic 
Ukrainians arriving were much lower, the number of Ukrainians living outside 
Ukraine grew: 13.8% according to the 1979 census; 15.4% according to the 1989 
census. At the same time, the number of inter-republic immigrants increased: for 
example, in 1959 Russians constituted 16.9% of Ukraine’s population and in 1989 
22.1%. During the inter-census period from 1979 to 1989, the number of Azerbaijanis 
living in Ukraine grew 2.1 times, Tajiks 1.8 and Armenians 1.4. 

In the Soviet era migration of people meant migration of the labour force 
(Khomra 1990). Researchers drew attention to the declining labour force which 
meant that Ukraine would not be able to provide manpower to other regions of the 
USSR in the future (Zahrobska 1974). From both an economic and social point of 
view, migration was considered a positive phenomenon leading to changes in the 
social structure favourable to the working class (rural-to-urban migration), rising 
education standards (educational migration) and closer relations between the 
nations of the USSR (mixing of different ethnic groups) (Zahrobska 1974). 
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Soviet researchers saw the increase in migration as a natural result of high levels 
of production growth. In socialist terms, the relocation of labour brought about the 
settlement of new territories, technical progress and the improvement of welfare and 
educational standards (Khomra 1979). This increase in relocation was facilitated by 
the abolition of private land ownership, decreasing property ownership, the avail- 
ability of jobs in every region of the USSR and rapid processes of industrialization 
and urbanization (Khomra 1979). At the same time, the authorities expected that, 
according to the basic tenets of socialist development, the volume of “migration” 
would gradually decrease once the development of different regions of the country 
had evened out and the gap between standards of living in rural and urban areas as 
well as between physical labour and intellectual work had been bridged. 


2.2.2 Resettlements 


Ukrainian researchers viewed migration along the lines of Soviet interpretations of 
Marxist theory; its systematic nature under socialism was opposed to the spontane- 
ous migration in capitalist society (Khomra 1987). While capitalist migration is 
determined by elements of capital reproduction, the aim of socialist migration is to 
improve and develop the overall personality of migrants and the effectiveness of 
social production (Khomra 1990). 

Ukrainian researchers categorized organized and unorganized resettlements in 
terms of redistribution of manpower and migration respectively (Onikiyenko et al. 
1975). In accordance with the predominant ideology of the time, there could be no 
contradiction between the collective will of the community and personal interests. 
Organized resettlement increased over the years: in 1965, organized resettlement 
made up 31% of total migration flows and in 1975 it constituted 45%. The share of 
unorganized resettlement decreased from 65 to 55% (Yankovskaya 1977). In spite 
of people’s legal right to choose their place to live and work, in Soviet times such 
freedom did not imply freedom from the obligation to contribute to the Soviet com- 
munity as such, and it did mean that the interests of Soviet society took precedence 
over private interests (Khomra 1987). 

Organized resettlement occurred mainly within Ukraine, yet one-third of 
migrants were “directed” to other republics of the USSR. At the turn of the 1950s 
and the beginning of the 1960s, fifteen regions in the west, centre and north-east of 
Ukraine experienced constant resettlement out of the republic. The largest-scale 
resettlement project was the development of virgin lands elsewhere. Up to half of 
the Ukrainian resettlement projects were directed to Kazakhstan (Zharobska 1974). 
Later, considerable numbers of workers went to develop the oil and gas fields of 
Western Siberia and to build the Baikal-Amur railway. 

There were three types of organized resettlement. The first, which already existed 
at the time of the Russian Empire and in the early decades of Soviet rule, was the 
resettlement of peasant families from densely populated areas and those lacking 
arable land to areas with considerable land resources. These rural resettlements 
made up 7-11% of all organized relocations. Most people were resettled from the 
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west and centre of Ukraine to the southern steppe area of the republic or outside 
Ukrainian territory. Thus, between 1961 and 1975, 100,000 people were resettled, 
62% to the Crimea where there was a large need for manpower after the deportation 
of its native population. 

The second type, which began in the 1930s and made up 20-26% of all orga- 
nized resettlement, was allocation of manpower required by industry, i.e. resettle- 
ments linked to contracts of employment. Between 1961 and 1975, 1.5 million 
Ukrainians were affected by these “organized recruitments”, which took place in all 
regions (except for Mykolaiv, Kherson and Kirovograd regions and the Crimea 
(Yankovskaya 1977), i.e. the main regions of rural settlement). People moved either 
to Donetsk-Prydniprovsk industrial region or outside the republic. The third type 
was supposed to mobilize labour for construction work. These campaigns were 
mainly aimed at young workers. A further type directed graduates into work. State 
authorities allocated jobs to graduates from vocational schools, secondary technical 
schools and institutes of higher education. 

However, these resettlement schemes were not always successful. First, although 
these types of organized resettlement were presented by the authorities as an eco- 
nomic measure (the ideology of creating Soviet citizens was merely a side-effect), 
they never overrode other migration systems and patterns even in the harshest totali- 
tarian times of the USSR. Second, a considerable proportion of migrants on orga- 
nized resettlement schemes returned to their previous place of residence or failed to 
remain in the place to which they were allocated. For example, research using data 
from agricultural zones in the south of Ukraine from 1968 to 1972 shows 16.7% of 
migrants soon left their allocated place of settlement (Yankovskaya 1977). Third, 
not only newly resettled persons, but also the native population, left the areas to 
which they were directed (in the north and the east of the USSR). Despite all the 
authorities’ efforts, the balance of migration in/outflow was negative most of the 
time (Onikiyenko and Popovkin 1973). 


2.2.3 Migration Policy 


Soviet migration policy was subdivided into three areas: administrative, economic 
and ethical (Khomra 1979). The administrative domain included instruments of 
migration control, such as the passport system, which restricted the issue of 
passports to certain categories of citizens (such as the rural population before 1974), 
and the institution of propiska (residence registration/permit).' However, as most 
scholars argue, the effect of these instruments was limited. Since most rural resi- 
dents had no passport, it ought to have been impossible for them to seek work or 


' Propiska was used to control migration, especially to big cities, health-resort regions and border 
areas, where it was almost impossible to obtain a residence permit. Propiska was the basic admin- 
istrative document without which one could not get a job or go to school, use the health services, 
draw a pension or social security payments. Living without propiska could also result in adminis- 
trative penalties, and up to 1974, criminal charges. 
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education elsewhere. However, the migration of young people from the villages to 
the cities increased instead of decreased as planned by the authorities. For example, 
young men from rural areas often never returned to their villages after military ser- 
vice. Equally ineffective was the restriction of residence permits in big cities. People 
refused to leave urban areas, as they knew it might be impossible to return, which 
resulted in disproportional urban growth. Suburbs were not formally part of the city 
but commuting distances increased, adding to the burden on infrastructures. 

Indirect migration flow instruments that proved more efficient included incen- 
tives relating to working or living conditions, improved community services and the 
introduction of regular salary increases as well as significant pension benefits and 
other bonuses related to specific regions (Yankovska 1980). 

“Ethical means” or rather, ideological pressures that influenced migration in the 
socialist system, are a special area of migration policy. Various resolutions of the 
Communist Party and its youth organization, Komsomol, affected resettlement reg- 
ulations; for instance, in 1974 the Trans-Siberia railroad was announced as a 
Komsomol-sponsored construction project. The XVIIth Congress of the Youth 
Communist League appealed to young people to participate in the construction of 
the road. The regional Committee of the Komsomol mobilized young people for 
resettlement using so-called “Komsomol trip sheets”, which assigned them to the 
construction area in Siberia. In previous years, the same scheme had been used to 
provide labour for the development of the Siberian oil and gas fields. 

Researchers established the following migration policy objectives: increased job 
satisfaction through improved matching of workers’ qualifications with type of 
work; ironing out regional differences in living standards; reducing discrepancies 
between working and living conditions in urban and rural areas; growth of produc- 
tion; development of social infrastructure; and sanctions on employers failing to 
provide appropriate conditions for new settlers (Onikiyenko et al. 1975). 


2.2.4 Non-Soviet Migration 


Migration between Ukraine and countries outside the USSR was uncommon and 
had no significant effect on population growth or economic development. Only dur- 
ing World War II and its immediate aftermath was it substantial. More than 200,000 
Germans were repatriated from Galicia, Volyn and Northern Bukovina in 1939-— 
1940. Between 1945 and 1946, following an inter-governmental agreement with 
Poland, half a million ethnic Ukrainians were (mostly) forcibly resettled in Ukraine, 
and 800,000 ethnic Poles were removed from Ukraine to Poland. At the same time, 
30,000 Czechs left Volyn for Czechoslovakia (Bruk and Kabuzan 1991). 

In the post-war period, immigration from outside the USSR was strictly limited. 
Only a handful of political refugees took shelter in the USSR. The Ukrainian Red 
Cross, for example, looked after a couple of hundred Yugoslav citizens who found 
themselves in Ukraine after the 1949 conflict between Tito and Stalin, and commu- 
nists from Chile who arrived in Ukraine. People had to get the authorities’ permis- 
sion to leave the USSR, which was only (and not always) granted if they could 
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provide an invitation from close relatives. Hence most emigrants were members of 
ethnic minorities with relatives abroad (e.g. Jews, Germans). However, according to 
data from Ukraine’s Ministry of the Interior, during the entire post-war period and 
until 1970, only 2000 permits to leave Ukraine for Israel were issued. Emigration 
increased in the 1970s when, under pressure from the international community, the 
USSR was forced to mitigate emigration bans. During this decade, 81,000 permits 
for emigration to Israel and 3000 to Germany were granted. Nevertheless, interna- 
tional migration constituted little more than 1% of total migration. Its share grew 
somewhat during the perestroika era, when emigration restrictions were liberalized, 
reaching 2.7% of total migration flows in 1989 (Khomra 1992). 

For ideological reasons, international migration was studied either as an example 
of something taking place in other countries or from a historical perspective, i.e. as 
a process that occurred in the past. Thus, a noticeable area of international research 
in the 1970s and 1980s was the study of migration processes in Europe and the 
USA. These studies were rich in data; the development of world migrations was 
examined, and the status of migrant workers in the destination countries as well as 
the main courses of migration policy in receiving countries were discussed 
(Shlyepakov 1960; Frolkin 1975; Shamshur 1987). However, the ideologically lim- 
ited understanding of migration undermined the analytical potential of these stud- 
ies: it was understood as a form of exploitation dictated by capitalism. Some of 
these studies, such as those treating labour migration from Yugoslavia, were cen- 
sored and not available to the general public (Malinovskaya 1984). 

More fundamental scholarly analysis of the emigration of Ukrainians to the USA 
and Canada in the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries became 
possible during the Khrushchev Thaw era. A whole range of historical studies were 
conducted which analyzed statistical and archival data, memoirs and letters, the 
destiny of the emigrants and the circumstances of the overseas resettlements 
(Shlyepakov 1960). 

The democratization of Soviet society in the perestroika era enabled Ukrainian 
scholars to partially liberate themselves from political prejudice towards the analy- 
sis of international migration. Previously restricted topics became gradually more 
acceptable, such as the history of forced resettlement and deportation by the totali- 
tarian regime. The analysis of once confidential documents enabled publication of 
the shocking death toll among Ukrainians caused by subjugation and famine 
(Perkovskiy and Pirozhkov 1990; Buhay 1990). 


2.3 Aspects of and Trends in Research on International 
Migration After 1991 


The break-up of the Soviet Union transformed overnight what was formerly 
categorized “internal migration” into “international migration”. People migrated in 
this period in great numbers both within and across the borders of the former terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union. Out of the 1989 population of the USSR, approximately 
25.3 million Russians lived outside Russia (Heleniak 2002). Among a whole range 
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of repatriation movements, between 1994 and 1998 some 636,000 people left 
Ukraine for Russia (Cipko 2006). 

In 1991, the Ukrainian academic landscape experienced a breakthrough as the 
ideological oppression of the Soviet era came to an end. Considerably broader 
methodologies were employed and much more empirical data was made available. 
A revision of Ukraine’s migration history took place, though it cannot be denied that 
the work of Soviet Ukrainian scholars laid the foundation for contemporary migra- 
tion research. The migrations of Soviet times — mainly deportations and political 
emigration — remain a politically sensitive topic in Ukraine. At the same time, a 
degree of caution towards international migration was inherited; thus it is still inter- 
preted by some scholars as a departure from the norm, representing the “real” chal- 
lenge to a society’s development. 

With independence, the economic and regulatory context of migration changed 
in Ukraine. The state-building process needed research-based recommendations for 
the development of new migration policy and legislation. Funding was scarce, so 
migration research relied mainly on the support of international organizations, 
international funds or consortia. The 1996 Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) conference organized by the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) gave a major impetus to research on migration, setting up an action plan 
that promoted the study of various aspects of the migration situation in Ukraine. 
During the transition period the most active branch of research was the law and legal 
studies, due to the need for a new legislative framework to regulate migration. Other 
areas of research gradually emerged — especially in sociology and economics — 
developing new concepts and typologies of Ukrainian migration. Ukrainian research 
tended to neglect migrations of previous decades, focusing instead on new migra- 
tory phenomena, which can be categorized into three main groups: 


1. Labour migration, often used as an umbrella term to include various other migra- 
tory patterns and forms of migration such as irregular or circular migration; 

2. Irregular migration; 

3. “Ethnic” migration and repatriation. 


As the results of studies on Ukrainian labour migration and irregular migration 
have been extensively addressed in other chapters (see Chaps. 3 and 4, and Part II) 
the focus here regarding the first two groups is on the new approach to research as 
compared with studies in Soviet times. The third group, “ethnic” migration and 
repatriation, is introduced more thoroughly. 


2.3.1 Labour Migration and Irregular Migration 


In the Ukrainian context “labour migration” tends to be used as all-encompassing 
term for migration. Migration is often understood in Ukrainian research as well as 
in the public domain as labour migration, since it is hard to imagine why a person 
would migrate if not for work. 
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The research focus has shifted to a pattern formally categorized as “unorganized 
migration’, i.e. the research became agency centred. The majority of research on 
Ukrainian labour migration in the past two decades has addressed selective migrant 
groups and specific regions or specific thematic areas, and qualitative large-scale 
survey methods have predominantly been used rather than sparsely quantitative 
research. Detailed in-depth findings based on ethnographic methodology (as elabo- 
rated by Massey 1993 and Massey et al. 1990) were presented in 1994 (Pirozhkov 
et al. 1997; Frejka et al. 1999). 440 in-depth interviews were conducted in migrant 
households in Kyiv, Chernivtsi and in another village close to Lviv. The research 
concluded that migration served as a survival strategy in the years of economic cri- 
sis and transition. A longitudinal perspective was added in 2002 when the same 
methodology was applied to discuss changes in structure, character and destination 
of migrations (Pirozhkov et al. 2003). 

With the development of labour migration from Ukraine, NGOs based in Ukraine 
and in the destination countries started to engage in the field. In 2002, Women’s 
Perspectives, an NGO based in Lviv, conducted one of the first surveys with the help 
of migrants in Italy (Western Ukrainian Centre 2003; see also Chap. 10). Another 
study was conducted by a group of scholars from Lviv in collaboration with the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church in eight destination countries. In around 100 in- 
depth interviews they found psychological issues to be one of the main reasons for 
migration (Malynovska 2011). Further research was devoted to the issues of chil- 
dren who were “left behind” in Ukraine. In 2006 the Women’s Rights Centre La 
Strada Ukraine conducted 103 interviews with children in five regions, from which 
they concluded that children whose parents are abroad had a number of problems of 
a psychological and social nature and were increasingly likely to show vulnerability 
and deviant behaviour (Levchenko 2006) (for more details see Chap. 5). 

The labour migration research spectrum has expanded rapidly, with numerous 
studies on emigration from widely varying perspectives now available. For instance, 
a group of researchers from the EU-funded EUMAGINE project has examined the 
current migration hopes and dreams of (non-) migrants in Ukraine (eumagine.org; 
see also Vollmer 2015). 

Although there are many studies on irregular migration from Ukraine, none of 
them present an in-depth investigation of the situation. One of the first studies on 
irregular migration to use detailed interviews was conducted in 1999 by a joint 
Hungarian-Polish-Ukrainian project funded by the IOM (Klinchenko et al. 2000). 
Another publication to include analysis of international law and Ukrainian legisla- 
tion was Illegal Migration and Trafficking in Women edited by the Institute of 
State and Law of the National Academy of Sciences of Ukraine (Shemshuchenko 
2001). The living conditions and legal status of irregular migrants were examined 
by another Ukrainian team of researchers and their results published by the 
Kennan Institute in 2001 and 2008. This longitudinal perspective offered a rich 
analysis of changes in migrants’ situation over 7 years (Braichevska et al. 2004; 
Braichevska et al. 2009). The causes of this kind of migration are discussed in 
detail in Chap. 4. 
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2.3.2 Ethnic Migration and Patterns of Repatriation 


In the early days after the Ukrainian struggle for independence (1991—1993), migra- 
tion was dominated by mobility of previously Soviet citizens of various ethnic back- 
grounds to their corresponding “homelands” newly established as nation-states. 
Nationals of all other newly established independent states moved out of Ukrainian 
territory, while Ukrainians and Tatars returned from the Russian Federation, 
Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. However, members of ethnic minorities (Germans, 
Greeks, Jews and Poles) who had relatives abroad also started to leave Ukrainian 
territory between 1987 and 1990. In 1990, for instance, 68,000 permits to leave for 
Israel were issued (see also Chap. 1). Deportees and their descendants returned to 
Ukraine: 250,000 Crimean Tartars, Bulgarians, Armenians and Greeks returned to 
Crimea and more than 2000 Germans resettled in southern Ukraine (Vollmer et al. 
2010; Zayonchkovskaya 2000). After resettlement, many returnees found them- 
selves on the margins of society. For example, in 2005, only about 50% of returned 
Crimean Tartars were permanently housed, while more than 50% of those of work- 
ing age were unemployed (Malynovska 2006). 

A particularly difficult aspect of the ethnic migration of the 1990s was the arrival, 
settlement and restoration of rights to former deportees (Crimean Tatars, Bulgarians, 
Armenians, Greeks and Germans). This has attracted the attention of historians, 
lawyers, economists and sociologists. The history of deportations, the struggle for 
rehabilitation, the process of repatriation and the legal, political, social and eco- 
nomic problems of returnees and their integration into Ukrainian society have been 
the subject of numerous studies (Gabrielian and Petrov 1998; Zinchenko 1998; 
Ilyasov 1999; Pribytkova 1999). 

Important historical documents and statistical data on the deportation, return and 
reintegration of former deportees in Crimea were published between 1999 and 
2003. Significant sources include a series of volumes entitled Deported Crimean 
Tatars, Bulgarians, Armenians, Greeks, Germans and the journal Crimean Studies 
published in English and Ukrainian by the Centre for Information and Documentation 
of Crimean Tatars. 

Attention has also been drawn to the repatriation of former deportees by the sig- 
nificant costs the Ukrainian state incurred between 1992 and 2010. The arrival of 
returnees had serious political consequences and international repercussions. The 
large number of Ukrainians returning to their native land resulted in a record-high 
migration balance between 1991 and 1993, with the population increasing by half a 
million, although fertility rates remained negative. 

Research on repatriation can be divided into two categories: (1) studies of the 
scale and trends of returnees to Ukraine (e.g. Hrushevsky and Kutkovets 1992; 
Troscyns’kyj et al. 1998); and (2) studies of issues arising from their reintegration 
(e.g. Braychevska 1999; Malynovska 1999; Minhasutdinov 1999). Some research- 
ers have devoted their work to individual ethnic groups and their migrations out of 
or back to Ukraine. Diamanti-Karandou (2003) focused on Greeks migrating in the 
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period 1990-2000, while others such as Klinchenko et al. (1999) and Malynovska 
(2007) have examined the limbo status of Meskhetian Turks currently residing in 
Ukraine. Only a few articles have been devoted to new ethnic groups forming due to 
new patterns of migration (Volosyuk and Pylynsky 2002; Braychevska and 
Malynovska 2002). 


2.4 Conclusions 


Research agendas on Ukrainian migration remain politicized, even though dominat- 
ing ideologies of the state have changed drastically. In particular the role of external 
funding is (though not as severely as in the 1990s) influenced by political develop- 
ments and institutional power relations. 

There is no specialized research institution dedicated to international migration 
and there are very few examples of international collaboration, though this seems 
hardly surprising in a country where both the authorities and the public perceive a 
poorly defined migration policy as “normal”. Even the establishment of a new State 
Migration Service has not improved the situation. An example of this failed improve- 
ment is the use of such statistics to create policies relating to labour migration and 
Ukrainian citizens living abroad. 

Many studies from the past cannot be seen as reliable sources documenting 
migration. A systematic historical study that examines temporality and its main 
variable of time is at the heart of prospective research. The historical perspective 
calls for further research examining the link between the two distinct eras of 
Ukrainian history and its implications. Taking the historical perspective into account 
is a field of research that would look at current micro systems or the evolving migra- 
tion cultures that are emerging in Ukraine. Interestingly, they are set to change and 
develop following the political upheaval of Maidan in 2014 and the ongoing mili- 
tary crisis in the east of Ukraine. 
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Chapter 3 
Economic Aspects of Ukrainian Migration 
to EU Countries 


Olga Kupets 


3.1 Introduction 


Two main phases can be identified in the development of economic migration 
research in Ukraine. In the 1990s to mid-2000s, descriptive or qualitative studies by 
demographers, sociologists and other researchers focused predominantly on emi- 
gration trends, and migration policy analysis was based on administrative statistics 
on residential migration, small-scale surveys of migrants or anecdotal evidence (e.g. 
Pirozhkov et al. 1997; 2003; Pribytkova 2002; 2003; Libanova and Pozniak 2002; 
Malynovska 2004; Pozniak 2007). Since 2008 more researchers have become 
involved in economic migration research and their focus has moved increasingly to 
the assessment of the costs and benefits of migration for Ukraine in the context of 
the migration-development nexus. The gathering of the first all-Ukrainian micro- 
level data on labour migration by the State Statistics Service in 2008 gave impetus 
to these studies, as did the significant improvement in the collection of macro data 
on personal remittances by the National Bank of Ukraine. The Labour Migration 
Survey, carried out in May-June 2008, employed the nationally representative com- 
bined sample of non-institutional households used in the monthly Labour Force 
Survey and in the quarterly Household Budget Survey, including in total 22,099 
households and 48,054 individuals of working age (UCSR 2009; IDSS 2010).! The 
next survey on labour migration issues using a nationally representative sample was 


The original version of this chapter was revised. An erratum to this chapter can be found at 
DOI 10.1007/978-3-319-41776-9_14 


'It was carried out by the State Statistics Service of Ukraine in cooperation with the Ukrainian 
Centre for Social Reforms, the Open Ukraine Foundation, IOM, and the World Bank. 
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conducted in 2012 as part of the EU-ILO project “Effective Governance of Labour 
Migration and its Skill Dimensions” (ILO 2013). 

There is no single theoretical model that would bring together all aspects of eco- 
nomic migration research. For a systematic classification of numerous studies on 
Ukrainian labour migration, following Bauer et al. (2005), two main research areas 
can be identified: 


1. Main reasons for migration, factors contributing to the decision to migrate for 
work and choice of destination country, with a focus on the consequences of the 
global economic crisis on migration flows between Ukraine and EU countries. 

2. The economic impact of migration on Ukraine as a sending country. 


The labour market performance of migrants in the destination countries and the 
effects of migration on destination countries are analyzed extensively in other chap- 
ters of this book (see Chap. 6 and Part II). 

Analysis of the first theme, which is disproportionately over-represented in the 
research literature on migration of Ukrainian nationals, is an important prerequisite 
for a better understanding of the second theme, which is on the agenda of the current 
migration debate but remains under-researched in Ukraine. Ukrainian researchers 
tend to share the view that migration of Ukrainian nationals undermines regional 
and national economies by depriving them of valuable human resource capital, 
which is then exploited for the benefit of richer countries (for information about the 
Soviet legacy in contemporary migration research see Chap. 2). This perspective 
influences the research problems and approaches chosen and has implications for 
policy. In our review of economic migration research in Ukraine, we seek to con- 
sider both positive and negative economic effects of migration and remittances. 


3.2 The Economic Aspects of Labour Migration 
of Ukrainian Nationals to EU Countries 


3.2.1 Reasons for Migration and Choice of Destination 
Country 


Reasons for Ukrainian Migration 


Although there is an array of theories and conceptual frameworks of migration from 
the economic perspective, they have typically not been employed by Ukrainian 
researchers to provide explanations for the behaviour of Ukrainian migrant workers 
that has been observed. An extensive review of existing theories of labour migration 
developed by Western, Russian and Ukrainian scholars and the determinants of 
migration is provided in Maidanik (2010) and IDSS (2010). Maidanik (2010) also 
describes the patterns of labour migration of Ukrainian youth compared with the 
older population of working age, analyzes the impact of migration experience on 
young people (including the issues of the use of savings accumulated abroad for 
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solving housing problems, human trafficking and inter-generational relations) and 
provides policy recommendations. 

Alongside the use of simple statistical analysis or qualitative research to describe 
the main reasons for Ukrainian migration, Ukrainian researchers have been favour- 
ing “push-pull” theory, which has been heavily criticized by Western researchers 
(De Haas 2010). Quantitative studies also usually lack comparative analysis of the 
causes of migration among the different migrant groups (by age, gender, skill level, 
social status, overall economic situation at the time of departure, etc.), and this can 
often be attributed to samples being small and non-representative. For the same 
reasons, formal models of migration decision processes have rarely been used to test 
key hypotheses on the determinants of migration. Nevertheless, studies that pre- 
dominantly describe the existing status quo without providing much explanation 
remain very valuable as they contribute to a better understanding of the mechanisms 
behind migration. 

Recent studies of the reasons for Ukrainian labour migration based on various 
data sources show that the main driving force behind the decision to work abroad is 
usually labour migrants’ desire to improve the living standards of their families; the 
major push factor for migration of Ukrainians is low wages and the main pull factor 
in the destination countries is anticipated higher earnings (ETF 2008; GfK 2008; 
UCSR 2009; Bogdan 2011; Kupets 2013). Qualitative research based on in-depth 
interviews with Ukrainian migrants working in European countries (e.g. Ivankova- 
Stetsiuk 2009; Kys 2010) and focus-group discussions with Ukrainians at home 
(Kupets et al. 2012) add that it is not only differentials in wage rates that matter for 
the decision to migrate abroad, but also the lack of stability of earnings in Ukraine 
due to widespread wage arrears and under-employment in the formal sector and 
even more acute problems in the informal sector. As a result, many Ukrainians have 
already chosen long-term labour migration to European countries or are considering 
the opportunity to secure stable earnings by migrating abroad. Interviews with local 
employers and population in Italy and Spain suggest that Ukrainians and migrants 
from other Eastern European countries are not using migration as an economic sur- 
vival strategy but rather as a strategy to improve living conditions at home (Kys 
2010, see also Chaps. 10 and 12). 

Unemployment appears to be a less important reason for seeking work abroad 
than low wages in Ukraine and the possibility of earning quick money abroad (ETF 
2008; GfK 2008; UCSR 2009; Bogdan 2011). This is not surprising because unem- 
ployment rates defined according to the ILO methodology are lower in Ukraine than 
in many destination countries, whereas average wages are significantly higher in all 
destination countries. 

One study of the determinants of temporary work abroad among residents of a 
small town in Ukraine (Hormel and Southworth 2006) found that unemployment 
increases the odds of temporary labour migration. However, in-depth interviews 
conducted by the same authors reveal that the majority of the unemployed did not 
migrate. Estimates based on the Labour Migration Survey show that out of 1.3 mil- 
lion labour migrants in 2007-first half of 2008, only 37.2% were not employed 
before moving abroad, whereas the rest had jobs in Ukraine but were dissatisfied 
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with their wages (or income in the case of self-employment). This argument is fur- 
ther supported by recent analysis of migration intentions among unemployed school 
teachers in Ukraine (Kupets 2013); although four of the seven unemployed teachers 
interviewed were looking for employment abroad, they considered migration as 
second best to decent employment in Ukraine. Family reasons, lack of money to 
finance the move abroad and fear of the unknown (partly due to lack of information 
about the destination and the absence of social networks abroad) are among the 
most frequently mentioned factors against realization of migration intentions among 
the unemployed who were interviewed. 

According to Bauer et al. (2005), some labour migrants may also aim to accumu- 
late savings or develop skills while abroad in order to increase their economic 
opportunities in their places of origin. The evidence suggests (see GfK 2008; Kupets 
2013) that most Ukrainian labour migrants who go abroad to earn quick money and 
reach a definite savings target (usually to improve housing conditions, pay for chil- 
dren’s education or buy durable goods) typically assign a much lower priority to 
professional development and accumulation of skills abroad than to purely eco- 
nomic reasons. The issue of skills development among migrants, particularly among 
the highly skilled, did receive attention in the ILO—EU project “Effective Governance 
of Labour Migration and its Skill Dimensions”, which was launched in 2011. 
Among other outcomes of this project, quantitative and qualitative analysis of inter- 
national migration among teaching and research professionals shows that due to 
existing structural barriers, most migrant teachers from Ukrainian schools actually 
face a trade-off between skills development and low wages in Ukraine, and rela- 
tively high earnings but inadequate skills development abroad (Kupets 2013). 
Meanwhile, better opportunities for professional development and self-advancement 
abroad are taken very seriously by senior academics and researchers (both potential 
and current) in their migration decisions and choice of destination. Differences in 
motivation for migration based on education, skill level and social status need to be 
further investigated with a larger data set covering representatives of all 
professions. 


Ukrainian Labour Migrants’ Choice of Destination Countries 


A further interesting research question posed mainly in the foreign-language litera- 
ture is why Ukrainians seeking better economic opportunities go to Russia, Poland, 
Eastern or Southern European countries when, according to neoclassical economic 
theory, they would be expected to go wherever the expected net returns to migration 
are greatest, for example, to Austria, Germany or Scandinavian countries, which are 
relatively close to Ukraine and where income and employment opportunities are 
much better. After a careful analysis of the factors influencing migration decisions 
of Ukrainians moving from Komsomolsk to Russia and other former Soviet Union 
(FSU) countries, Hormel and Southworth (2006) conclude that people do not choose 
destinations exclusively on the basis of expected economic gain. They also use cul- 
tural capital (encompassing language, traditions and education) and social capital 
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(ties to people and institutions that facilitate finding jobs and housing abroad) to 
diversify risk and maximize utility. Similar conclusions can be drawn from a study 
of Ukrainian teachers working abroad in low-skilled jobs, according to which the 
most popular reasons for choosing a particular destination country were “having 
relatives/friends abroad” and “better employment and/or income opportunities com- 
pared to other countries”, followed by “knowledge of language of that country” and 
“geographical/cultural proximity of the country to Ukraine” (Kupets 2013). At the 
same time, quite important reasons also reported by over 20% of respondents were 
the relative ease of gaining visas, work/residence permits and irregular entry to the 
country of current destination. 

A growing number of policy studies on Ukraine’s path toward a visa-free regime 
with the EU? suggest that visa issues are quite important for the choice of destina- 
tion country, the economic performance of Ukrainians abroad and the consequences 
of the migration experience for both sending and receiving countries. In one socio- 
logical survey? that only partially supports this statement, an absolute majority of 
Ukrainian respondents did not consider the visa regime with Europe to be a signifi- 
cant barrier to their emigration or labour migration, and reported their lack of finan- 
cial means to be the major obstacle (Kipen and Avksentiev 2011). An interesting 
study by Weinar et al. (2012) that looks at the Schengen visa regime as a tool of 
labour migration policy and assesses the potential impact of liberalization of the 
visa regime on migratory movements between Ukraine and Moldova and the EU 
finds that the current Schengen visa regime has not been particularly successful in 
protecting labour markets in the destination countries from the flow of immigrant 
workers from Ukraine and Moldova. Szulecka (Chap. 4) discusses the impact of 
visa regimes on Ukrainian migrants in detail. Such a regime restricts the develop- 
ment prospects of the countries of origin by limiting circular migration, intellectual 
capital circulation and business exchanges. Fedyuk (Chap. 5) provides a critical 
analysis of the so-called social costs of Ukrainian labour migration. 


The Changing Economic Situation in Ukraine and Destination Countries 
and Its Impact on Migration Flows 


The third question with respect to economically driven migration of Ukrainians that 
deserves special attention is whether the improving labour market situation and liv- 
ing conditions in Ukraine before the global financial crisis that began in 2008 and 
the worsening situation in many European countries have caused migration flows to 
decrease and return migration flows to increase. This question remains 


? See also publications of the NGO Europe Without Barriers at http://novisa.com.ua/en/publics 


3 The nationwide sociological survey “Migration potential of Ukraine in the context of acquiring a 
visa-free regime with the EU” was carried out in 2011 by the Donetsk Institute of Social Research 
and Policy Analysis with the support of Europe Without Barriers, a consortium of NGOs and think 
tanks set up by the International Renaissance Foundation. The results are presented in Kipen and 
Avksentiev (2011). 
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under-researched because of the absence of comparative longitudinal data.t The 
limited evidence available from administrative statistics in destination countries, 
surveys, focus-group discussions and in-depth interviews with migrants (e.g. IDSS 
2010; Ivankova-Stetsiuk 2009; Stakanov 2011) has provided mixed results. Long- 
term migration flows from Ukraine seem to have decreased, particularly among 
highly skilled professionals providing knowledge-intensive services. ICT profes- 
sionals benefit from better employment opportunities in Ukraine due to increasing 
outsourcing by foreign companies (Kupets 2013). On the other hand, an increasing 
number of students and young researchers are attracted by better opportunities for 
education and professional development abroad. For example, according to 
UNESCO’s Institute for Statistics,> the number of mobile students from Ukraine 
studying abroad at tertiary level increased from 25,826 (or 0.94% of total tertiary 
enrolment in Ukraine) in 2006 to 38,666 (or 1.62%) in 2012. 

Migration intensity among less skilled Ukrainians seeking work abroad has not 
decreased but rather has changed character: more and more Ukrainians prefer short- 
term and circular migration, predominantly to neighbouring countries such as 
Russia and Poland whose labour markets were not as greatly affected by the crisis 
and are typically more open to Ukrainian workers. See, for example, the findings of 
two surveys of working-age individuals conducted in 2007 and 2011 in Ternopil 
Oblast, which is a migrant-exporting region in Ukraine (Shushpanov 2011), the 
analysis of labour force reallocation in Eastern Europe with two main attraction 
centres for migrants — Poland and Russia — (Kozynskii 2011) and the study of circu- 
lar migration between Ukraine and Poland by Iglicka et al. (2011). See also Chap. 7 
for a review of studies on Ukrainian migration to Poland. 

As regards return migration, few of the Ukrainians who have been working in 
Southern or Western European countries for several years have chosen to return to 
Ukraine because of the fear of uncertainty at home and strong pull factors abroad, 
such as income differentials and a better quality of life [DSS 2010; Stakanov 2011). 
Economic recession and decreasing labour demand have forced long-term labour 
migrants from Ukraine to consider self-employment or sectors that are less sensitive 
to business-cycle fluctuations; some of those who worked legally and lost their jobs 
because of the crisis moved onto welfare (Stakanov 2011; see also Chap. 8 on the 
Czech Republic, and Chap. 9 on Greece). For example, according to Marques and 
Góis (2007) since 2003 thousands of Ukrainians have left Portugal, seeking better 
income and employment opportunities in other European countries, such as Spain, 
France or the UK (see also Chap. 11). At the same time, such sectors as care, house- 
hold or services have hardly been affected by the crisis, thus allowing Ukrainians, 
especially regularized women, to keep their jobs (UCSR 2009; IDSS 2010; 
Levchenko et al. 2010). 


‘The situation may change when the data from the 2012 wave of Labour Migration Survey 
becomes available to the wider research community. 


5 See http://data.uis.unesco.org (Accessed 4 Apr 2014). 
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3.2.2 The Economic Impact of Migration on Ukraine 
as a Sending Country 


Migration research in this area can be classified in many ways, one of which is 
according to the channels by which migration can affect the sending economy. The 
first part of the literature discusses the direct effects of emigration on the labour 
market, population stock and economic growth. The second concentrates on the 
effects of remittances, with a preliminary analysis of their trends and determinants 
(Leontiyeva and Tollarova 2011). The third deals with the analysis of return migra- 
tion and its possible impacts. Finally, the fourth part of the literature, which is not 
described in detail below, is devoted to other aspects of migration, including the 
entrepreneurial potential of migrants’ children (Maidanik 2011); the impact of 
migration on the education of the younger generation through incentive (or disin- 
centive) effects and remittances (Vakhitova et al. 2013); projected skill needs in 
Ukraine and EU countries (Kolyshko and Panzica 2013); and the impact of interna- 
tional migration of teaching and research professionals on Ukraine’s education sys- 
tem and economic development through various channels, including the intellectual 
diaspora (Kupets 2013). There are also synthesis studies such as Malynovska (201 1) 
or IDSS (2010) that analyze various possible effects of labour migration from 
Ukraine. A comprehensive study of the costs and benefits of labour mobility 
between the EU and the Eastern Partnership countries (Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Belarus, Georgia, the Republic of Moldova and Ukraine), with forecasts of future 
migration flows and implications for sending and destination areas, is the main out- 
come of an EU-funded project.® 


Direct Impact of Migration on the Ukrainian Economy and Population 


In the group of studies on the economic and demographic effects of Ukrainian 
labour migration, the research of O. Pozniak (2007, 2012), deserves special men- 
tion. In his research paper, prepared as part of the CARIM-East project in 2012, he 
estimated that adjusted numbers for de jure population at the beginning of 2008, 
taking into account labour migration (on estimates of Ukrainian labour migrants, 
see Chap. 1), would be about 583,000 (or 1.3%) lower than the official statistics of 
the State Statistics Service of Ukraine showed (45,609,000 vs. 46,192,000 people). 
Besides, the share of people aged 65 and over in this “adjusted” de jure population 
would be slightly larger (16.5% vs. 16.3%). These estimates suggest that labour 
migration negatively affects the population stock and its age structure. The effects 
of labour migration on other demographic indicators such as birth, fertility, 


See http://www.enpi-info.eu/main.php?id=18637&id_type=4&lang_id=450. The project was 
carried out by a consortium composed of CASE (Warsaw), IZA (Bonn), CEU (Budapest), the 
London School of Economics Enterprise and local partners in the EaP countries, including Kyiv 
School of Economics in Ukraine, in 2011-13. The outcomes of the project are available at http:// 
www.case-research.eu/en/migration_ENPI (Accessed 1 July 2013). 
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matriage, divorce and mortality rates are not estimated because of the lack of reli- 
able statistics. 

At the same time, Pozniak (2012) found empirical support for a hypothesis of the 
positive effect of migration on the Ukrainian labour market: the unemployment rate 
in the first half of 2008 would be almost twice as high (12.2% vs. 6.2%) had 
Ukrainians not migrated abroad or had all labour migrants returned at once. 
Although labour migration undoubtedly provided temporary relief from unemploy- 
ment in Ukraine, particularly in the late 1990s—early 2000s, assessment of the quan- 
titative effect, based on the assumption that all labour migrants would be otherwise 
unemployed in Ukraine, is not conclusive. 

The other side of the coin with respect to the impact of international migration 
on labour supply is that Ukraine is expected to face severe labour shortages very 
soon because the working-age population is shrinking due to natural population 
decrease and emigration of working-age individuals, return migration of Ukrainians 
(many of whom have already settled abroad) seems to be very small and immigra- 
tion alone is insufficient to compensate for population losses. There are already 
signs of shortages of health workers, teachers, construction workers, welders and 
drivers in some migrant sending regions, and most worryingly, these are often the 
most active and entrepreneurial people (Malynovska 2011). According to projec- 
tions made by the Institute of Demography and Social Studies, the first signs of 
labour shortage in Ukraine will show in 7 years and in 10-12 years’ time this prob- 
lem will be more evident. It is estimated that between 2012 and 2061, a total of 7.9 
million additional workers will be needed (Pozniak 2012). 

Some researchers also stress that there may be skill shortages even in the case of 
large flows of return migrants due to widespread skill downgrading while working 
abroad and the low economic activity of those who intend to go abroad again 
(Bogdan 2011; Kupets 2011). Besides, there is anecdotal evidence of the moral 
hazard problem induced by migration and remittances, which is reflected in decreas- 
ing economic activity among the members of households with at least one labour 
migrant, particularly among the young, though this fact is not statistically proven 
(ADSS 2010). 

Another frequently mentioned concern in the Ukrainian literature and mass 
media is the “brain drain” or large-scale emigration of highly skilled professionals 
including scientists, engineers, doctors and IT specialists (Kupets 2013). One 
important implication is that investment in education in Ukraine may not lead to 
faster innovation-led economic growth because a large number of its highly edu- 
cated people leave the country. However, some researchers focusing on the subject 
argue that the problem of emigration of highly skilled professionals is often exag- 
gerated and mythicized because available statistical information is scarce and 
inconclusive (Parkhomenko 2006; Genov 2007). Currently, nobody in Ukraine can 
say with certainty how many highly skilled professionals leave the country each 
year, how these numbers change over time and how they compare to the total stock 
of professionals remaining. As regards the outflow of Ukrainian scientists, analysis 
of administrative statistics reported by the State Statistics Service of Ukraine reveals 
a decreasing level of emigration for permanent residence abroad (e.g. from 184 PhD 
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students in 1996 to 51 in 2012, and from 59 individuals with a PhD degree in 1995 
to 5 in 2012) and an increase in short-term academic trips and international scien- 
tific collaboration (Kupets 2013; see also Chap. 1). Furthermore, intellectual migra- 
tion is increasingly driven more by opportunity than by needs as it was in the 1990s. 


Trends, Determinants and Economic Effects of Remittances 


Earlier studies on remittances focused on estimates of their size or descriptions of 
trends and macro- or micro-level characteristics (see, e.g., Haidutskii (2007a, 
2007b) for a macro-level descriptive analysis; UCSR (2009) and IDSS (2010) for 
description of remittances at the household level). Libanova (2011) contributed to 
the literature by analyzing the impact of private remittances on poverty and income 
inequality in Ukraine. As expected, remittances are found to have positive effects on 
the material well-being of recipient households. At macro level they played an 
important role in reducing the incidence and severity of poverty. But they also 
increased income inequality, being the fourth important determinant after wages, 
pensions and entrepreneurial income. Several recent studies in the Czech Republic 
(Leontiyeva and Tollarova 2011; Strielkowski 2011; Strielkowski et al. 2012) show 
that there is no significant correlation between the amounts remitted and the income 
level of the receiving household, and that receiving remittances lowers the odds of 
spending household income primarily on current consumption but increases the 
odds of spending it on education and housing (Strielkowski et al. 2012; see also 
Chap. 8). The empirical estimation of the education demand on the household by 
Vakhitova et al. (2013) reveals that, after controlling for other factors, average 
expenditures on education among remittance-receiving households are larger but 
marginal propensity to invest in education is higher among non-receiving house- 
holds. This finding implies that remittance-receiving households tend to spend less 
from each additional unit of income and therefore an increase in remittances is 
unlikely to substantially contribute to the demand for education in Ukraine. 

An attempt to provide a synthesis of existing and emerging scholarly knowledge 
on the effects of remittances in Ukraine and other CIS countries was recently sup- 
ported by the CARIM-East project (Kupets 2012). The author reviewed the descrip- 
tive and empirical literature, provided analysis where possible, offered policy 
implications and identified gaps in the literature. Analysis of official statistics on 
remittance flows in Ukraine revealed that remittances in US$ rose steadily until 
2008 but as the domestic economy and the economies of Russia and the EU — the 
major regional sources for remittances into Ukraine — went into crisis in 2009, 
inflows slightly decreased. Nevertheless, the decline in remittances and their volatil- 
ity was smaller than those of foreign direct investment (Fig. 3.1). At the same time, 
the amount of remittance inflows measured in local currency increased steadily, act- 
ing as a hedge against negative shocks in the home country for recipient households. 
Due to the rapid recovery, almost to pre-crisis level, of remittances from Russia in 
2010, total inflows to Ukraine also increased. This demonstrates the heavy depen- 
dence of the Ukrainian economy on that of Russia, not only in terms of the frequently 
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Fig. 3.1 Remittances and foreign direct investment to Ukraine, 2005-2011 (Source: World 
Development Indicators on-line data set (Accessed July 2013)) 


mentioned international trade and financial channels, but also in terms of remit- 
tances. The main conclusion of the study is that the development effects of remit- 
tances in Ukraine are often contradictory and contingent upon many factors, and 
that there is still much to be done to gain a better understanding of the factors influ- 
encing remittance behaviour of migrants and spending behaviour of remittance- 
receiving households. 


Return Migration and its Developmental Potential 


Research studies dealing with the effects of return migration on the Ukrainian econ- 
omy and demographic profile can be divided into two types. The first is based on 
qualitative research — in-depth interviews and focus-group discussions with migrants 
and experts — and provides a deep insight into migrants’ experiences, their return 
intentions and problems encountered (Ivankova-Stetsiuk 2009; Kys 2010; Kubal 
2012). Kys (2010) identified two main groups of returners: (i) the “disappointed”, 
who returned because of nostalgia for home and family, unwillingness to live with 
the humiliating status of a foreigner and a slave, or the impossibility of earning the 
desired amount; and (ii) the “missionaries” returning home after the successful 
completion of their mission, such as a savings goal, end of employment contract or 
an attractive job offer in Ukraine. 

Studies of the second type are mainly quantitative, and complement or support 
the findings of qualitative research. For example, the typology of return migrants 
offered by Kupets (2011) is very similar to the one mentioned above but there is also 
information on the proportion of each group of return migrants: (i) “retirement 
return”, 4.8%; (ii) “innovation return”, 2.5%; (iii) “conservatism return” (“mission- 
aries” in the Kys typology), 37.5%; and (iv) “failure return” (Kys’ “disappointed” 
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plus deportees), 55.2%. So, very few returnees were innovative agents of change 
who invested in their own business and created jobs, probably due to existing entry 
barriers, the high administrative costs of doing business, inadequate contract 
enforcement and other barriers to business in Ukraine. This study, which is based on 
2008 Labour Migration Survey data, examines observable characteristics of return 
labour migrants, identifies the factors determining return decisions and analyzes the 
performance of return labour migrants in Ukraine compared to non-migrants, apply- 
ing the multinomial probit model and correcting for sample selection bias into 
return migration. The study concludes that so far there is no strong evidence of 
“brain gain” from return labour migration in Ukraine because of the skill waste 
experienced in the host countries, the disadvantages of return migrant status and the 
low probability of finding suitable work in Ukraine because of high reservation 
wage’ among (former) migrants. 

A quantitative study by Markov (2006) based on a survey of Ukrainian migrants 
in Italy in 2002—2003 looks at the plans of migrants willing to return in terms of 
their entrepreneurial characteristics and potential economic activity in Ukraine. 
Two other quantitative studies of return migration (ETF 2008; Bogdan 2011) also 
provide policy recommendations on how to integrate returning migrants into the 
local community and labour market, and how to harness the contribution of return 
labour migration for Ukraine’s development taking into account the high propensity 
of former migrants to set up entrepreneurial activity and create jobs. In particular, 
the latter study emphasizes the need for a long overdue national policy on reintegra- 
tion of return migrants in Ukraine, the highlights of which should cover (a) coordi- 
nation with EU states’ programmes on assisted voluntary return for Ukrainian 
nationals; (b) comprehensive and widely distributed information about the points of 
the reintegration policies supported by the Ukrainian state; (c) close cooperation 
with regional and local authorities on programmes providing temporary housing 
and support with employment for the return migrants;and (d) availability of micro- 
credit for entrepreneurial projects by return migrants (Bogdan 2011). 

The Institute of Demography and Social Studies macro-level studies (IDSS 
2010; Pozniak 2012) estimated that if all migrants working abroad as own-account 
workers and employers (16% and 4.7% of all labour migrants in 2007-2008 respec- 
tively) had returned to Ukraine and retained the same employment status, the unem- 
ployment rate would have decreased from 6.2% to 5.6% or 5.4% depending on the 
number of employees hired by each entrepreneur among returnees (three or five 
employees on average). This could also have increased tax revenues by €18 million 
from entrepreneurs themselves plus between €24 million and €40 million as per- 
sonal income tax from their employees. Between €43 million and €72 million could 
also have been saved from the State Unemployment Insurance Fund if these entre- 
preneurs hired the former registered unemployed (Pozniak 2012). However, these 
effects are mere hypotheses because as yet conditions in Ukraine are not propitious 


7A reservation wage is the lowest wage rate at which a worker would be willing to accept a particu- 
lar type of job. 
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for small businesses to make productive investments and establish supply-chain 
relations with foreign colleagues. 


3.3 Conclusions 


The above overview of the literature dealing with economic aspects of Ukrainian 
labour migration to the EU and other countries gave information on the main trends 
and findings of the research. However, it is by no means exhaustive, given that there 
are plenty of short and fragmentary studies that simply duplicate previous work, and 
the long monographs of several authors lack consistency and clear focus. 

Significant progress has been made in qualitative research on labour migration 
issues. Below we identify several topics that deserve further research attention, 
given their academic and policy importance: 


e Reasons for migration depend on education and skills (not only level but also 
field), social status of migrants and other individual and family characteristics. 

e The determinants of various types of migration (by purpose — education; employ- 
ment; family reunification, etc.; skill level of migrants; duration and frequency) 
and selectivity issues. 

e Labour market behaviour of household members receiving remittances com- 
pared to other households. 

e The degree of substitutability between international and internal labour 
migration. 

e The relationship between the ageing of the Ukrainian population, labour migra- 
tion and labour market situation, given that older workers are less mobile and so 
are less likely to respond to economic shocks by migrating. Besides, ageing 
population increases demand for care services that may raise the issue of “care 
drain” because of mass migration of Ukrainian women caring for the elderly 
abroad but not for their parents in Ukraine. 

e The impact of growing youth unemployment in European countries on migration 
motives of young Ukrainians seeking a better life. 

e The impact of the global economic crisis on migration behaviour, the magnitude, 
type and composition of migration flows, with a subsequent analysis of the 
effects of these changes on pertinent economies. It would also be good to exam- 
ine carefully the phenomenon of “temporary return” (found by Hosnedlova 
(2012) in Spain among unemployed Ukrainians who have a residence/work per- 
mit and return to Ukraine for a time) and its consequences for both Ukraine and 
countries where many Ukrainians have become naturalized or at least regular- 
ized but have subsequently lost their jobs because of the economic crisis. 
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Chapter 4 

Regulating Movement of the Very Mobile: 
Selected Legal and Policy Aspects 

of Ukrainian Migration to EU Countries 


Monika Szulecka 


4.1 Introduction 


Analyzing the legal and policy aspects of the mobility of Ukrainian citizens requires 
clarification of what in fact influences this mobility in a legal and institutional sense. 
Primarily, it is migration policy, which may be understood as a state’s system of 
regulations and practices towards foreigners as well as its own citizens leaving for 
other countries (potential and real migrants) together with its normative substantia- 
tion and executive institutions (see Lesinska et al. 2011). More specifically, immi- 
gration policy targeting incomers should be studied for the purposes of the analysis 
presented in this chapter, since the focus is on Ukrainian citizens coming to the 
European Union and to individual countries. Immigration policy is implemented 
through various kinds of policy instruments. Immigration law is regarded as the so- 
called “hard” policy instrument due to its binding nature and the consequences of 
law infringements. Besides regulations (such as employer sanctions or regulariza- 
tion programmes introduced by concrete laws), there are also “soft” policy instru- 
ment, such as guidelines or best practices to be followed. Currently immigration 
policies are based not only on control principles (although in the light of the 
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immigrant/asylum crisis of 2015 the main focus on control has been reinforced) 
aimed at governing the inflow and stay of foreigners, but also on integration prin- 
ciples, a direct result of the need to deal with ethnic diversity and provide support 
for migrants’ adaptation in a growing number of states. 

Importantly, the relation between migration policy and the law in force in a given 
state is not always concurrent. It may happen that the law in force has not been 
adjusted to take account of established policy goals, especially if they change 
relatively quickly. It is also possible that the state has almost no migration policy, 
which is more probable when cross-border mobility is not considered an issue in 
public debate. Then migration governance is usually limited to border control and 
establishing basic regulations regarding foreigners’ stay in a given country (see e.g. 
Duszczyk 2012). Immigration policy and immigration regulations are interrelated 
and they change according to state goals and priorities linked to security and social 
cohesion on the one hand, and in response to labour market needs on the other. 

In the EU context, however, we can describe immigration policies that are more 
or less developed depending on the immigration experience of a particular EU coun- 
try, and EU migration policy, which is still being elaborated through, for instance, the 
passing of new directives to be implemented by EU states. Ukraine as an important 
source country of foreign labour force in a number of EU countries attracts special 
attention in the political debates on immigration to the EU. The geopolitical changes 
that have occurred in Europe over the last 25 years have been accompanied by the 
development of migration regulations at the EU level and in specific receiving nation- 
states, some of which directly affect the mobility of Ukrainians. Reports on immigra- 
tion in the EU show that Ukrainian nationals are able to take advantage of regulations 
and policies potentially improving their administrative status (for instance, by apply- 
ing for national visas that also give access to the labour market; see e.g. European 
Commission 2014). The particular strategies they adopt to cope with restrictions 
(including overstaying and waiting for regularization) depend on the nature of their 
migration and their economic goals (Gropas and Triandafyllidou 2014; Kraler et al. 
2014). The strategies also depend on channels creating legal and institutional oppor- 
tunity structures; in the EU this means migration and labour-market policies regard- 
ing third-country nationals who are citizens of its eastern neighbours. 

Before the EU enlargement of 2004, Ukrainian nationals enjoyed a relatively 
liberal regime (with no visa requirement) crossing national borders to neighbouring 
countries, such as Poland, Hungary and Slovakia (previously also to Czechoslovakia). 
However, as EU candidates these countries were obliged to adapt their immigration 
regulations and border controls to the EU’s requirements, which included the intro- 
duction of a visa requirement and restrictions on the conditions of foreigners’ entry 
and stay. Although in some states (Poland and Hungary) these restrictions did not 
apply to the citizens of Ukraine until 2003, in Slovakia they were introduced as 
early as 2000. 
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Moreover, until implementation of the Schengen acquis in 2007-08! by the new 
EU member states,” the legal framework of Ukrainians’ mobility between the home 
country and Poland, the Czech Republic, Slovakia and Hungary was quite liberal. 
Despite the introduction of obligatory visas, Poland’s liberal policy toward the 
short-term mobility of Ukrainians and its tacit tolerance of often undocumented 
work performed by them represented a compromise between Poland’s EU interests 
and its national interests in maintaining good relations with its eastern neighbour, a 
source country of significant migrant groups (see Kicinger 2005; Chap. 7). 

Although new EU member states such as Poland and Hungary did not want to 
limit the entry of Ukrainian migrants and cross-border trade between Ukraine and 
their respective countries (especially Poland), meeting the EU’s requirements inevi- 
tably meant strengthening the EU external border, and for Ukrainians, literally some 
closed gates. Hungary closed some of the small border crossing points between 
Hungary and Ukraine. For the Czech Republic, Poland, Slovakia and Hungary 
accession changed the status of Ukrainians to that of third-country nationals. 

The tightened border controls and more restrictive policies might have been a 
barrier to spatial mobility for Ukrainians. However, the pull factors — the relatively 
attractive economic conditions in the Visegrad countries (V4: Czech Republic, 
Hungary, Poland and Slovakia) — were sufficiently strong to make them overcome 
the new and even more disadvantageous conditions, since these countries’ member- 
ship of the Schengen Area was linked to further security improvements and restric- 
tions in the visa regime (on economic pull factors for Ukrainian labour migrants, see 
Chap. 3). At the same time, however, the new EU member states were at least to 
some extent dependent on the workforce from Ukraine (Plewa 2007), leading to 
policy instruments that would satisfy the demand for foreign labour and maintain 
cross-border trade relations despite the restrictions on crossing borders and apply- 
ing for permits to stay. 

The EU’s European Neighbourhood Policy led, for Ukraine, to the Eastern 
Partnership programme, which aimed to liberalize entry rules for citizens of EU 
neighbouring countries and prevent irregular migrants from developing countries in 
Asia and Africa from using Ukraine as the transit country to the EU. However, the 
political crisis of 2014—15 in Ukraine slowed the pace of activities aimed at waiving 
visa obligations for Ukrainian citizens. Some authors argue that Ukraine’s participa- 
tion in the Neighbourhood Policy has been motivated mostly by the desire of many 
Ukrainian citizens to guarantee a visa-free regime for Ukrainians travelling to the EU, 
with agreement on readmission requirements and improved border controls perceived 
as an acceptable price for this (see e.g. Diivell 2012; Diivell and Vollmer 2009). 

Individual nation-states have taken specific steps, in accordance with EU struc- 
tures as regards local border traffic, and independently in the case of regulations on 
the admission of foreigners to the EU labour markets — particularly in the case of the 
new member states. For instance, in Poland the law on foreigners’ access to the 


! Controls at internal land and sea borders were waived on 21 December 2007, and at internal air 
borders on 30 March 2008. 
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labour market has been significantly relaxed: the work permit application process 
has become cheaper and simpler, and citizens of selected countries, including 
Ukraine, have been allowed to work in Poland on a short-term basis without a work 
permit, provided that a special employer’s declaration of intent to hire a foreigner 
has been registered. This regulation has made it easier to obtain a national visa giv- 
ing the right to work in Poland (Duszczyk et al. 2010; see also Chap. 8). 

Importantly, labour markets remain regulated mostly by national laws (see also 
Diivell 2011). There is practically no common EU policy for Ukrainian economic 
migrants and the observed trends are, at least to some extent, the result of policies 
and practices applied towards third-country nationals by particular countries, despite 
some accepted priorities (such as freedom of movement within EU territory, security 
of external borders and privileges for foreigners with certain skills). However, many 
changes in the national laws on access to residence permits and the labour market or 
restrictions in this area are the result of EU directives, such as the Single Permit 
Directive (2011/98/EU), the EU Blue Card Directive (Directive 2009/50/EC), the 
Researchers’ Directive (2005/7 1/EC) or the directive on sanctions against employers 
of illegally staying third-country nationals (2009/52/EC) (see also Chap. 3). 

This chapter discusses how legal and policy aspects of Ukrainians’ migration in 
the EU context are reflected in the literature. Results of selected studies are pre- 
sented with a particular focus on visa policies, special work programmes and regu- 
larization of migrants’ stay. Migrants’ legal status and experience of irregularity are 
also discussed. 


4.2 A Few Reflections on the Legal and Policy Context 
of Ukrainians’ Movement in Migration Literature 


The legal and institutional context creating the opportunity for Ukrainians’ migra- 
tion does not usually constitute a separate research issue, mostly because legal or 
policy aspects are often described from a wider perspective, beyond that of a par- 
ticular host or source country. This approach disguises the wide range of relations 
between mobility patterns of Ukrainians and general or specific policies at national 
or EU level. 

Available literature often discusses migration of Ukrainian nationals in the con- 
text of the EU enlargements of 2004 (when Ukraine became a neighbour of the EU) 
and 2007. Since 2009, Ukraine’s place in the Eastern Partnership programme within 
the European Neighbourhood Policy has been discussed in studies related to migra- 
tion (Fargues 2013), although the programme is chiefly concerned with free-trade 
agreements (Dabrowski and Maliszewska 2011). 

Migration policy in practice is analyzed in the literature to emphasize that legal 
status results from both policies and their everyday implementation by the state, 
local authorities and individuals. Annual reports on migration prepared by, for 
instance, the European Commission, national contact points of the European 
Migration Network, the International Organization for Migration, the Organisation 
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for Economic Cooperation and Development, FRONTEX and the Fundamental 
Rights Agency of the EU include data on how the legal framework influences migra- 
tion flows and stocks (including irregularity), but they are generally based on statis- 
tics and short qualitative descriptions, and lack the detailed consideration of causes 
and consequences that is of interest to migration researchers (see e.g. FRONTEX 
2015; ICMPD 2013). Comparative policy-oriented studies, such as those prepared 
annually by the European Migration Network, often omit the migrants’ perspective, 
only providing information on particular migrant groups with regard to whom very 
specific programmes or policy tools are mentioned. National or local case studies 
on, for example, migrants’ adaptation, mobility patterns and participation in the 
labour market provide some academic evidence of the role and implementation of 
migration regulations. 

Ukrainians appear in wider categories of foreigners, such as third-country nation- 
als in the EU context, citizens of ex-USSR countries or the CIS region, or nationals 
of countries participating in the Eastern Partnership programme, making it difficult 
to identify factors specific to them. Unsurprisingly, therefore, the literature mostly 
discusses those legal instruments or policies that are thought to have the greatest 
impact on Ukrainians’ mobility patterns, including the visa facilitation process, 
regularization programmes and specific programmes admitting migrants from 
Ukraine to the labour markets. Most studies focus on admission policies and policy 
towards irregular migrants in a broad sense, since these are regarded as the most 
relevant for the context of Ukrainian nationals’ mobility, and are important factors 
both increasing and decreasing migrant opportunities. 

Literature on the legal aspects of Ukrainian mobility in the EU context can be 
divided into two main categories. First, there are comparative international studies 
that usually refer to specific issues, for example how regularization programmes or 
guarantees of fundamental rights shape patterns of mobility. Such studies refer to 
Ukrainian migrants only when they constitute a significant immigrant group to 
which particular legal instruments apply (e.g. Kupiszewski and Mattila 2008 with 
regard to policies controlling the legality of employment and addressing informal 
employment; FRA 2011 for the fundamental rights of irregular migrant domestic 
workers). The second category is represented by numerous case studies in which the 
legal status of Ukrainians functioning in particular EU? states or even economic sec- 
tors is featured, but is not the main topic of analysis (e.g. Antoniewski 1997; 
Antoniewski and Korys 2002; Drbohlav et al. 2008; Grzymata-Kaztowska et al. 
2008; Hosnedlová and Stanek 2014; Näre 2011; Nikolova 2014). 

A comparative study on the irregular employment of foreigners (Kupiszewski 
and Mattila 2008) considers why the informal employment of foreigners is common 
in some countries and what policies or lack of policies contribute to migrants’ par- 
ticipation in the informal economy. In both Poland and Hungary undocumented 
work by Ukrainians was linked to the relatively easy access to those countries and 


3 Some case studies were also conducted in the pre-accession period of the 1990s or early 2000s in 
relation to the future EU-8 states, where immigration from Ukraine has always constituted a sig- 
nificant share of the migratory landscape. 
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the low risk of detection that work performed during a “tourist” stay entailed. In 
Hungary cross-border trips by Ukrainians using visas allowing them to stay in 
Hungary for up to 90 days and work in the informal economy was usually arranged 
by ethnic Hungarians from Ukraine. For the border control authorities the real pur- 
pose of stay was irrelevant, since only the validity dates of visas were checked. 
Moreover, in Hungary the informal employment of foreigners was considered a 
marginal phenomenon in comparison to the informal employment of native 
Hungarians (Hars and Sik 2008). In Poland, informal work performed by Ukrainians 
was also linked to the structure and scale of the informal economy in general, with 
both Poles and foreigners working informally in agriculture or construction. Until 
2007 the costly and time-consuming process of obtaining work permits for foreign- 
ers discouraged employers from hiring migrant workers legally. In 2007 the cost 
was reduced and access to all employment sectors without a work permit was intro- 
duced for seasonal workers from Belarus, Russia and Ukraine, which was supposed 
to decrease the scale of foreigners’ presence in the informal economy (for more 
details see Chap. 7). However, according to this study the risk of detection of irregu- 
lar employment remained very low, with the result that until Schengen enlargement 
easily obtainable tourist visas were used by Ukrainians to enter Poland and then 
work informally (Kicinger and Kloc-Nowak 2008). 

A study by the EU’s Fundamental Rights Agency (FRA 2011) investigated the 
fundamental rights of irregular migrant domestic workers. In some countries (espe- 
cially Hungary and Poland) these were mostly Ukrainians working in private house- 
holds who did not have valid documents authorizing them to stay in the country. 
Access to fundamental rights for migrants working irregularly is often at the discre- 
tion of their employers, and the study found that their main strategy in cases of 
sickness or exploitative practices was to change employer and to rely on social 
networks (for more details on the use of social networks by Ukrainian migrants in 
Poland see Chap. 7). Assistance from NGOs and trade unions was available in some 
sectors, but not for Ukrainians working in the domestic sector in Poland. Informal 
employment increases the risk of labour exploitation, bad working and living condi- 
tions, especially in agriculture and construction (Dabrowski 2014; see also Chap. 
3). Studies that include analysis of legal aspects of Ukrainian migration to the EU, 
along with economic, social or cultural factors, show a visible share of irregular 
migrants from Ukraine and — which is even more frequent — undocumented workers 
in many EU countries (including Poland, the Czech Republic, Greece, Italy and 
Portugal). According to Eurostat statistics,* Ukrainian nationals are in the top ten 
countries of origin for measures targeting or preventing irregular migration and 
undocumented work by migrants in the EU. It is estimated that only about one-third 
of migrant workers from Ukraine in the EU have proper work and stay permits, 
while a quarter stay in the EU illegally (Coupé and Vakhitova 2013). This general 
picture of economic migrants from Ukraine in the EU is confirmed by studies con- 
ducted in particular countries (see Part II). 


‘http://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/statistics-explained/index.php/Statistics_on_enforcement_of_immi- 
gration_legislation. Accessed 10 Sep 2015. 
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4.3 Admitting Ukrainian Migrants to EU Territory 
and Labour Markets 


The broad concept of admission policies covers not only regulations and their 
implementation concerning entry to EU countries, but also laws referring to the 
labour market, since the two issues are inter-connected. The perspective applied in 
migration research usually considers how visa obligations limit migration of third- 
country nationals and how facilitations may affect migration. 

A study of Ukrainians in the Netherlands by Stepan Shakhno and Cathelijne Pool 
(2005) found that Ukrainian citizens were having increasing difficulty obtaining 
visas, as the authorities saw them as potential visa overstayers, and a growing num- 
ber of visa applications were rejected, even though there had been no change in the 
visa regulations. This led to a sharp increase in the cost of arranging a visa,’ and to 
overstaying, as the higher the cost of the visa, the more time was needed to amass 
the funds to repay the costs. Moreover, leaving the destination country was linked 
to the risk of formal obstacles on re-entry into the Schengen Area. Restrictive visa 
policies were therefore thought to lead to an increase in non-compliant behaviour, 
including overstaying or the use of informal entry channels or papers. 

Studies on EU migration from countries participating in the Eastern Partnership 
programme, which was initiated in 2009, have shown that visa-issuing practices 
vary across the member states, contrary to expectations under the EU Visa Code, 
which has been in force since 5 April 2010. A 2010 survey of visa applicants in 
Ukraine found that problems with the complexity of regulations, concerns over dif- 
fering visa-issuing practices across the EU, lack of information and long visa appli- 
cation procedures discouraged them from following legal routes, turning instead to 
informal intermediaries, which usually meant higher costs (see Europe Without 
Barriers 2010). The risk of the undesirable development of informal services linked 
to visa-issuing processes means that visa facilitation agreements have grown in 
importance for both policy makers and researchers (Kahanec et al. 2013). Using 
informal channels to obtain a visa sometimes meant applying for visas that were not 
in fact linked to the real purpose of travel to EU countries. For instance, Polish 
national visas relatively easily obtained by nationals of Ukraine served for work not 
only in Poland, but also in other countries, such as Italy, Spain and the Czech 
Republic, although these visas did not allow paid activities to be performed in coun- 
tries other than Poland. 

It is important to emphasize that after the enlargement of the EU and the expan- 
sion of the Schengen Area, traditional destination countries for Ukrainian migrants, 
usually those bordering Ukraine, also introduced specific regulations providing 
exemption from EU-wide visa requirements, such as the agreements on local border 
traffic. In Poland, Hungary and Slovakia such agreements have been concluded 
(Fargues 2013), allowing citizens of Ukraine living in the border area (as defined by 


5As individual applications were rejected, people determined to travel often had to arrange their 
visa through a travel agency, paying much more than the actual cost of the visa. 
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these agreements) to enter the respective EU countries on the basis of multiple per- 
mits. However, this only applies to the areas immediately adjacent to the border on 
both sides, and leaving this border area without the appropriate documents, such as 
a visa or residence permit, is not permitted. Nonetheless, these local border traffic 
agreements have facilitated cross-border mobility of non-EU citizens, especially in 
the light of restricted visa policies stemming from EU and Schengen zone enlarge- 
ment (for more information on the agreement on local border traffic between Poland 
and Ukraine see Chap. 7). 

In a study of visa agreements between sending and receiving countries, Piotr 
Kazmierkiewicz (research coordinator) (2009) examined the migration of Western 
Newly Independent States’ (WNIS) citizens to Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and the Slovak Republic. They suggested that before the integration of “new” EU 
member states into the Schengen zone, modified entry schemes had played a sig- 
nificant role in attracting migrants from the WNIS. Concrete steps have been taken 
by the receiving countries, including Poland, Slovakia and Hungary, to maintain 
such regimes. For instance, as announced by the Ukrainian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, an agreement’ on the relaxation of mutual border crossing conditions for 
citizens of the Slovak Republic and Ukraine residing in the border zone was signed 
by the two countries in 2008, affecting 400,000 residents of 295 towns and villages. 
The aim of the agreement was to ease Ukrainian citizens’ entry into the Slovak 
Republic by removing obstacles created after Slovakia’s inclusion in the Schengen 
zone in December 2007 (Kazmierkiewicz, research coordinator 2009). The effects 
of the local border traffic agreement between Ukraine and Poland that entered into 
force in 2009 (when Poland was already part of the Schengen zone) showed that it 
was treated more as a facility for frequent cross-border travellers than migrants. The 
frequent travellers were involved in trading in goods brought across the border (e.g. 
Konieczna-Satamatin et al. 2012). 

As the experience of the Slovak Republic shows, when the visa procedures for 
Ukrainians were liberalized and agreement on local border traffic was enforced, 
there was a reduction in the number of entry refusals of Ukrainian nationals (EMN — 
Slovak Contact Point 2011). However, facilitating the obtaining of visas could also 
contribute to an increase in irregular migration. This is the case with Polish visas 
issued to Ukrainians declaring their entry purpose as seasonal work, business coop- 
eration or private visits. Relatively easy access to supporting documents, especially 
to the declarations of intent to hire a foreigner registered by Polish employers, has 
turned Polish national visas into a very valuable asset for Ukrainians working (law- 
fully or unlawfully) in Poland or (usually unlawfully) in other EU countries, since 


®Including visas free of charge (for instance tourist visas between Ukraine and Poland), local bor- 
der traffic solutions applying to residents of border areas, and various exemptions from work per- 
mit requirements. 

’The agreement introduced visa-free travel for a period up to 30 days for the residents of the 
30-km-long border zone and a special permit allowing border-zone residents to stay in the border 
zone of the other country for a total of 90 days in a given 180-day period for social, cultural, eco- 
nomic and family reasons. 
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it is much easier to gain entry visas to Poland than to other EU states (Klaus 2011; 
Bieniecki and Pawlak 2010; Duszczyk et al. 2010). The main aim of the declara- 
tions system was to enable migrants to function in the formal economy, cope with 
the restricted visa regime after Poland’s accession to the Schengen Area and to solve 
the problems of labour shortages in some sectors. However, the system has often 
been abused by migrants seeking to enter the EU and earn more than they can in 
Poland (for more information see Chap. 7). 

The liberalization of visa policies is in fact part of a broader programme of man- 
aging migration relations with countries neighbouring the EU. Marta Jaroszewicz 
(2012) traced the implementation of the Action Plan on Visa Liberalisation (VLAP), 
the ultimate goal of which is the lifting of visa requirements in the EU for, among 
others, nationals of Ukraine. The plan “includes conditions concerning document 
security (including biometrics), irregular immigration (including readmission), 
public order and security, external relations and fundamental rights” (Jaroszewicz 
2012: 23). Several “new” EU member states (including Poland and Romania) have 
supported very strongly the introduction of a visa-free regime as it would “promote 
contacts between people and the development of democratic society” (Jaroszewicz 
2012: 23) in the two countries. To a lesser degree, this was also supported by the 
foreign ministries of Sweden and Germany and by business circles in a number of 
EU member states, while Southern European countries remain relatively indiffer- 
ent. However, most interior ministries of the “old” EU member states have been 
against abolition of visa requirements for Eastern European countries (Jaroszewicz 
2012), mainly due to concerns about an increase in irregular migration and unde- 
clared employment. 

Interestingly, according to a study conducted in the Visegrad countries on pros- 
pects for mobility between these countries and Moldova, Belarus and Ukraine after 
the forthcoming visa abolition for travels up to 90 days (Jaroszewicz and Lesinska 
2014), the removal of visa requirements is not expected to significantly increase the 
scale of Ukrainians’ migration to the V4 countries. While there may be a modest 
increase in the number of economic migrants, family members and potentially also 
undocumented workers, the circularity and maybe also settlement rates may be 
higher due to continuing political unrest and the deteriorating economic situation in 
Ukraine related to military action in the east. The study also analyzed the political 
context of admitting Eastern Europeans to the Visegrad countries as the potential 
pull factor for migrants, including those from Ukraine. Jaroszewicz and Lesinska 
(2014) emphasize the diversity in policies towards labour migrants from the neigh- 
bouring countries of the EU: Hungary has been focused on admitting co-ethnics, 
and the Czech Republic revised its policies in the light of the economic crises and 
tightened up on the admission of foreigners to the labour market (with the exception 
of policies towards highly skilled migrants) (see also Chap. 8). Meanwhile, Poland’s 
policy and regulations for admitting foreign labour have been liberalized to privi- 
lege nationals of the Eastern Partnership countries, with Ukrainians taking wide- 
spread advantage of this (see also Chap. 7). 

There are special programmes aimed at admitting foreigners to the labour mar- 
ket, and, rarely, programmes based on bilateral agreements between Ukraine and the 
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source country. For instance, in thematic studies on circular migration and the labour 
market in Portugal, a programme of this kind was cited as good practice satisfying 
the needs of the host country and improving the potential of the labour force in the 
country of origin. The main assumption of the programme was the return of sea- 
sonal Ukrainian workers recruited in Ukraine to their own country after completing 
assignments in Portugal (Aliens and Border Service 2010a, b; Chap. 11). 

An example of policies that may result in improved access to both the territory 
and the labour markets of the receiving EU country is the policy towards co-ethnics, 
also called repatriation policy, introduced by Poland and Hungary. In both cases 
Ukraine was the source country of co-ethnics, who could gain some privileges in 
accessing long-term residence permits, access to the labour market and reduced fees 
for public transport or cultural institutions. In the case of Hungary it was the Hungarian 
Identity Card applied for by many Ukrainians living in the Ukrainian-Hungarian border 
areas. Holders of this card were mostly women working in Hungarian private house- 
holds who wanted to maintain their ties with Ukraine. In the case of Poland it was the 
Polish Charter, whose beneficiaries have enjoyed easier access to entry visas, 
whether as employees or entrepreneurs, and to cultural events and free education 
(Lesinska et al. 2011). In Poland, the value of the Polish Charter increased after the 
Law on Aliens of 2013 came into force in May 2014: it facilitated access to perma- 
nent residence permits and citizenship for persons with documented Polish roots 
and holders of the Polish Charter (see more in Chap. 7). 


4.4 Regularization as a Long-Awaited Policy Tool 


The basic elements of migratory processes requiring regulation are: entry (preven- 
tion of illegal entry); stay (restrictions on the issue of residence permits, including 
permits issued to those previously illegally staying, and obligation to leave); and 
work (conditions of admission to the labour market and control of legality of employ- 
ment). Regularization combines the priorities of policy on residence permits with 
those of policy towards irregular migrants. However, it is only one of the political 
reactions to irregular migration. Other elements include control policies (including 
rejecting entry or applications for residence permits or refusing permission to stay 
due to infringement of the conditions of stay), returns and readmission. Many studies 
on Ukrainians’ adaptation to EU countries include the issue of migration and legal- 
ization strategies. In a number of states, especially in Southern Europe — in Italy, 
Greece, Spain and Portugal — waiting for regularization turned out to be one of the 
important elements of migrants’ experiences (Ambrosini 2012; Kraler 2009; Kraler 
et al. 2014). Ukrainians are one of the nationalities to have benefited most from regu- 
larization programmes or mechanisms in a number of countries (e.g. in Portugal, 
Poland, Spain, Italy) and to have failed to do so due to the lack of regularization 
programmes in others (e.g. Czech Republic) (Baldwin-Edwards and Kraler 2009). 
Studies in several EU countries (such as Spain, Portugal, Italy and Poland) show 
that migrants from Ukraine, like other third-country nationals, become irregular 
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residents in particular by overstaying visas or temporary residence permits after 
entering EU territory legally (Vogel and Cyrus 2008; Kraler et al. 2014; Fonseca 
et al. 2014; Fagasinski et al. 2015). The 2015 migration crisis may change the trends 
that have been observed EU-wide for the last decade, but it should be emphasized 
that irregular entry during that period has mostly occurred through the southern 
borders of the EU, and, despite the political crisis in Ukraine, Ukrainian nationals 
do not constitute a significant share in the massive mobility of potential asylum 
seekers we observe on the EU territories today. 

Studies of regularization provide information not only about the scale of previ- 
ously irregular migrants from Ukraine in particular countries, but also the reasons for 
irregularity, the consequences of unregulated status and the potential changes that 
come with obtaining permits. Overstaying visas or residence permits is seen as a 
necessary, not the worst choice when the migration policy of the country includes 
regularization programmes from time to time (as in the case of Italy or Spain). 
Studies that provide not only statistical analysis of the programme’s implementation, 
but also evidence from beneficiaries of regularization, may be a particularly valuable 
source of information about the long-term effects of regularization policies. 
Fagasinski et al. (2015) described the conditions in which Ukrainian migrants lived 
before they were granted residence permits (informal employment, low wages, risk 
of exploitation at work, lack of stability) and the advantages of being regularized — 
most often a sense of security, stability and the opportunity to improve economic 
status. This study, however, also pointed out that the opportunities provided by regu- 
larization programmes may be “wasted” if migrants continue to experience problems 
having their work situation formalized (see also Reichel 2014). This highlights again 
the dependence of third-country nationals not only on migration regulations, but also 
on employment regimes, and their high level of dependency on their employers. 

Between 1998 and 2007 five regularization programmes were introduced in 
Greece giving Ukrainians residing there the opportunity to regularize their stay. The 
majority of those who arrived with the first wave of immigration in the 1990s had 
decided to overstay and wait — up to 6 years in some cases — for the first regulariza- 
tion programme (Levchenko et al. 2010). This affected the duration of their stay in 
the country, as they could not travel freely back to Ukraine and then return to Greece. 
Those who entered between 2001 and 2005 were able to obtain stay and work per- 
mits quite quickly, as everyone was registered within less than a year of arrival 
(Levchenko et al. 2010). Those who arrived after 2005 had no chance to legalize 
their stay in such a framework, since there were no regularization programmes (see 
also Chap. 9). 

In Portugal, the 2001 regularization legislation, which was in force for 18 months, 
was a pull factor in immigrants’ choice of Portugal as destination country (Marques 
and Góis 2007). It also revealed the scale of the Ukrainian presence in the country 
as well as the role of networks in spreading the word about regularization. The 
middlemen in Ukraine widely promoted the regularization procedure and the job 
opportunities in the construction sector in Portugal. “It can be attributed to the mar- 
keting of Portugal done by Eastern European travel agencies, particularly in the 
Ukraine, that offered very attractive packages that included travel documents, 
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transportation and job opportunities which were affordable to a large segment of the 
population” (Baganha et al. 2004: 31). Studies of regularization in Portugal show 
that in 2001, 63,000 immigrants from Ukraine received permits to stay. Importantly, 
the number of Ukrainians who regularized their stay was higher than that of tradi- 
tional immigrant groups for Portugal, namely Brazilians and Cape Verdeans 
(Levinson 2005; Baldwin-Edwards and Kraler 2009, see also Chap. 11). 


4.5 Semi-compliance: The Predominant Status of Ukrainian 
Migrants? 


The commonly observed administrative status of Ukrainians in the EU is what is 
termed semi-compliance (see for example Kubal 2013; Ruhs and Anderson 2010), 
namely possessing valid documents authorizing stay, but doing undeclared work. 
This should be distinguished from non-compliance, where migrants have no authori- 
zation to stay, and thus work, in EU countries. The extent and character of irregularity 
by Ukrainian migrants in individual EU countries depends on admission regulations 
and policies towards irregular migration and the informal economy, as well as 
enforcement of the law. Undeclared work by Ukrainian migrants is often a complex 
issue, since it involves not only working without the required permit, but also abusing 
the channels that give access to the labour market (such as in Poland the system of 
declarations of intention to employ a foreigner, see also Chap. 7, and in the Czech 
Republic trade licences for hired workers — see Duszczyk et al. (2010); Leontiyeva 
(2014), for an analysis of the “Švarc system” in the Czech Republic see Chap. 8). 

Why is Ukrainian migrants’ legal status predominantly semi-compliant? There is 
a combination of factors: availability of legal channels in individual cases; migrants’ 
economic aspirations; implementation of control policies in the host country; and 
existing tolerance towards informal employment. The stronger the push factors in 
Ukraine, the less important compliance with immigration rules may be for migrants 
who are willing to take risks in order to be able to work or live in other countries 
(Triandafyllidou 2013). 

Geopolitical changes have to some extent “delegalized” mobility previously 
treated as “legal” in a visa-free regime (Haidinger 2007), although this often 
involves some form of non-compliance with the law, for instance, involvement in 
illegal trade (Iglicka 1999) or being employed without a proper work permit, but 
possessing an alternative proof of access to the economy (e.g. trade licence rather 
than work permit) in the destination country. Such practices are common among 
Ukrainian migrants in the Czech Republic (Drbohlav et al. 2008). It may be the case 
that undocumented work is neither the choice of the employee nor the employer 
when the government of the host country creates obstacles to discourage immi- 
grants from applying for a stay permit, as in the case of Spain in 2004 (Markov 
2009). 
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As researchers have noted, as far as changes in administrative status are con- 
cerned, the greatest difference noticed by migrants is the shift from irregular to 
regular status, since it at least gives opportunities for lawful employment and 
cross-border travels. However, advancement in administrative status, meaning that 
migrants get long-term permits for stay and/or work or citizenship, does not neces- 
sarily lead to advancement in their economic status (Grzymata-Kaztowska et al. 
2008; Kindler and Szulecka 2010; Stefanska and Szulecka 2013; Maroukis et al. 
2011). Legal restrictions relating to the foreign labour force can make the lawful 
employment of foreigners unprofitable, costly or time-consuming. 

Although Ukrainian migrants’ legal status is one of the factors determining their 
opportunity structure, and influencing their adaptation strategies and the duration of 
their stay, these issues in turn impact their administrative status. The complex rela- 
tionship between administrative status, possible irregularity linked to this status and 
other aspects of migrants’ mobility and stay in the destination countries can be 
studied comparatively by looking at differences between Ukrainians and other 
national groups. For example, in Poland, Ukrainians are usually compared with 
Vietnamese, who constitute a significant migrant group although their numbers are 
lower. Both groups face general barriers to mobility, such as the need for visas and 
quite strict requirements for legalization of a long-term stay. However, although 
access to both the territory and the labour market is facilitated to some extent for 
Ukrainians, work in the informal sector is still very common among Ukrainian 
migrants. This stems from employers’ reluctance to formalize the work relationship 
as well as economic calculations made by both migrants and employers. Unlike the 
Vietnamese (excluding those settled, with long-term residence permits), Ukrainians 
usually have valid documents authorizing them to stay in Poland, which are neces- 
sary if they are to be employed in accordance with the law (Stefanska and Szulecka 
2013; Grzymata-Kazitowska et al. 2008; Górny et al. 2010). 

A study on semi-compliance by Anderson et al. (2006) using interviews with 
nationals from EU-8 member states (including Poland and Lithuania) and from 
third countries (including Ukraine) showed that restricted access to the territory and 
the labour market in the UK in case of third-country nationals could contribute to 
migrants’ vulnerability in the labour market. Some of them decided to use fake 
documents in order to get satisfactory jobs, but this still did not give them a sense of 
stability and security. As Anderson et al. (2006) argue, semi-compliant status should 
be recognized as an important issue not only by researchers, but also by policy 
makers. 

Ukrainians’ semi-compliant legal status has a number of consequences. Problems 
with semi-compliance are most often experienced by migrants at work: they may be 
unable to pursue their rights to work breaks, paid leave or proper pay rates (Klaus 
2011; Skrivankova and Anti-Slavery International 2006). In some countries, such as 
the Czech Republic, semi-compliance stems from the way regulations on admitting 
foreigners to the labour market are applied. As Leontiyeva extensively describes in 
Chap. 8) and according to a study by Čermáková and Nekorjak (2009), Ukrainians 
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constituted the group (after Vietnamese) at greatest risk of labour exploitation due 
to their isolation from the receiving society and the specific relations (client system) 
operating in their sectors, such as construction. However, despite problems linked to 
informal employment, Ukrainian migrants may gain some sense of security from 
networks and informal friendly relations with their employers (Harney 2012; 
Kindler and Szulecka 2013). 


4.6 Conclusions 


Although a good deal of information on the effects of policies is published in regu- 
lar reports, more in-depth investigation of the legal framework from a critical per- 
spective is needed. Several legal aspects of Ukrainian nationals’ mobility are 
under-researched. First is the comparative study of changes in migrants’ administra- 
tive status with a particular focus on Ukrainians, in the context of the enlarged 
European Union (after 2004) and Ukraine’s cooperation with the EU on readmis- 
sions and visa system liberalization. A complex study covering the impact on 
migrants’ trajectories of such factors as EU enlargement, Schengen zone enlarge- 
ment and policy options in a number of countries hosting Ukrainians on a signifi- 
cant scale (Hungary, Czech Republic, Poland, Italy, Spain, Germany, Greece) would 
be valuable. It would update current knowledge and verify common assumptions, 
including those on the temporary character of Ukrainians’ mobility and the preva- 
lence of semi-compliant status among Ukrainians. Also relevant would be the con- 
sequences of the introduction of visas for Ukrainian migrants in various European 
countries, followed by the visa liberalization processes and the introduction of facil- 
itations in entry policies targeting particular groups, including potential migrants 
(e.g. local border traffic, seasonal workers, highly skilled migrants). Such a study, 
which would require an interdisciplinary approach and intensive international coop- 
eration based on empirical data, should be based not only on migrants’ testimonies 
but also on information from other sources, such as institutional actors, employers 
and law enforcement agencies. National quantitative data to include areas outside 
the biggest cities would be effective in the analysis of mobility patterns in the con- 
text of changing regulations. In the light of upcoming visa abolition for Ukrainian 
citizens in the EU Visa Liberalisation Action Plan framework, it would also be chal- 
lenging to study the prospects for the mobility of Ukrainians following this change 
of regime. So far, these have been studied in reference to, among others, Visegrad 
countries. Following up these studies after further steps in visa liberalization are 
undertaken could result in valuable knowledge on how changes in visa regime 
impact the mobility of Ukraine nationals, especially as regards the dominant eco- 
nomic character of this mobility. 

Second, policies specific to Ukrainian nationals are not covered sufficiently in 
migration research. This is relevant, for instance, to highly qualified migrants find- 
ing employment other than in the secondary sectors usually associated with migrat- 
ing Ukrainian nationals. Though relatively small, this group of migrants is worth 
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studying from the legal perspective, in order to establish (i) whether there are obsta- 
cles that prevent well-qualified migrants from taking up jobs in the primary sector; 
(ii) whether discrimination occurs and whether there are any measures to prevent it; 
and (iii) whether there are any special schemes that would facilitate the migration of 
highly skilled migrants and how EU law (such as the EU Blue Card or the 
Researchers’ Directive) has influenced their mobility and economic adaptation. The 
potential or real impact of these policies has been studied more broadly (Cerna 
2008), without particular reference to Ukraine or without a particular focus on laws 
and policies (see Konieczna-Satamatin (2015) on the phenomenon of migrants with 
diplomas in the Polish economy). 

In many EU countries the law on migrants’ access to the labour market and the 
regulations on prolonging legal stay have changed in the past decade. For instance, 
in Poland foreigners who have graduated from Polish universities since 2009 may 
work without a work permit and short-term workers may work on the basis of an 
employer’s declaration of their intention to hire a foreigner. The Czech Republic 
offers privileged access to the labour market and the territory for highly skilled 
migrants and members of their families. There are many more examples of national 
regulations that can have an important influence on the mobility patterns of prospec- 
tive and current Ukrainian migrants. The scale of the Ukrainian presence in many 
EU countries makes understanding of the outcomes of policies desirable for both 
academics and policy makers. Potential institutional and legal changes stemming 
from the immigrant/asylum crisis of 2015 are also of importance in the planning of 
studies. Although to a great extent these changes refer to the asylum system on 
national and EU levels, it is very probable that the crisis also impacts the legal 
framework on returns and the admission of third-country nationals. To what extent 
these changes may affect migration from Ukraine to the EU remains an open 
question. 

Third, there is a continuing need for study of how the economic crisis, and the 
immigrant and asylum crisis, may result in migrants’ position in the receiving econ- 
omies deteriorating, causing them to lose their regular status when applying for 
documents becomes too costly. In receiving countries, deteriorating economic con- 
ditions are likely to lead to an increase in anti-immigrant sentiment (Awad 2009). 
Such a sentiment may also increase in the context of the immigrant/asylum crisis, 
although the cultural distance between the EU and sending regions (Eastern Europe, 
the Middle East and Northern Africa) as well as differing migration patterns may in 
fact cause the opposite effect, with Ukrainians more welcome than before, but 
incomers from outside Europe facing more restrictive policies. Among other fac- 
tors, arrival patterns, the internal EU political crisis, racism, rising xenophobia and 
right-wing political populism need to be considered. 

Increasing anti-immigrant sentiments may influence migration policies and their 
implementation, making migrants with an already precarious legal status as well as 
disadvantages in the labour market potentially even more vulnerable. However, in 
times of crisis special policies aimed at decreasing the negative effects of the down- 
turn for immigrants may also be introduced, such as support to find a new job with- 
out losing their work permit if they become unemployed, or access to return 
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programmes (see, for example, the policy choices made by the Czech Republic 
during the economic crisis; IOM 2010). The effects of the crisis may be felt in dif- 
ferent ways at local level in different EU countries; for example, in Spain restrictions 
were introduced on access to health care, to which irregular migrants were previ- 
ously entitled on registration at a local registration office (see Chap. 12). 

Finally, in November 2013, the decision of the Ukrainian authorities not to sign 
the Association Agreement with the EU caused massive protests leading to larger 
revolutionary upheavals against the dictatorship of Ukrainian oligarchs, the cor- 
ruption present at every level and the poor economic conditions in the country, 
which led to effective change of the country’s leadership. The resultant political 
turmoil, linked with military action in the east of Ukraine and the annexation of the 
Crimea by Russia, induced greater caution on the EU’s part, with Ukraine regarded 
as an unstable territory producing (so far unconfirmed) outflows of refugees and 
displaced people. 

The Association Agreement, which was eventually signed in 2014, although not 
implemented till the end of 2015, paved the way for a visa-free regime (on fulfil- 
ment of a number of security conditions), which would allow Ukrainian migrants to 
avoid spending time and resources on visa applications and increase the protection 
of migrant workers’ rights. Considering both the situation in Ukraine and the 
demand for foreign labour in many EU countries (where there is a preference for 
workers from the Eastern Partnership which includes Ukraine), it is clear that eco- 
nomic migration from Ukraine will not be decreasing in the near future, despite the 
slowness of the visa liberalization process. 

However, both the political tensions and the military conflicts of 2014 and 2015 
imply other possible scenarios for migration from Ukraine to the EU. The de facto 
independence of several of the eastern regions of Ukraine, especially in the Donbas 
region, raised the prospect of neighbouring EU countries — Poland, Hungary and the 
Slovak Republic — becoming a destination for Ukrainian asylum seekers fleeing 
from Eastern Ukraine and “Russian” Crimea (Leontiyeva 2014). This, in turn, raises 
questions about potentially more liberal practices within an even more restrictive 
legal framework toward third-country nationals and the recognition of Ukrainians 
fleeing the military conflict as deserving of international protection. 
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Chapter 5 
The Gender Perspective in Ukrainian 
Migration 


Olena Fedyuk 


5.1 Introducing Gender 


Literature on feminization of migration not only flagged a shift in academic research 
towards a more gender-sensitive approach to researching migration but also opened a 
wide array of research agendas rooted in understanding mobility as gendered practice 
and experience. It also in part marked a response to the changing nature of global 
labour markets, the rise of the demand for a more flexible and cheaper labour force, 
growing market segments (such as care and domestic work)! and the changing pat- 
terns and practices of migration. It not only introduced gender-sensitive analysis of 
male and female migratory trajectories but opened up a number of analytical debates 
that were mostly ignored in literature prioritizing the “male breadwinner” perspec- 
tive. These included: gender-differentiated wages and working conditions during 
migration (see Ehrenreich and Fuentes 1983; Andall 1998; Anderson 2000; 
Hondagneu-Sotelo 1994; Hondagneu-Sotelo and Avila 1997); transnational mother- 
hood and uneven distribution of care responsibilities between men and women 
(Gamburd 2000; Andall 1998; Hochschild 2001); and the relation between care work, 
citizenship and family rights (Lutz and Palenga-Mollenbeck 2012; Anderson and 
Shutes 2014). The debates on changing gender roles triggered by migration in both 
sending and receiving countries resulted in a number of analytical concepts, such as 
care chains (Orozco 2009), care diamonds (Razavi 2007) and transnational welfare 
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(Piperno and Tognetti Bordogna 2012). This growing range of analytical approaches, 
however, only marginally stirred the analysis of Ukrainian migration to the EU. 

As discussed in detail in other chapters in this volume (in particular see Chaps. 8 
and 10), labour migration from Ukraine is strongly determined by the work sector— 
gender—destination country paradigm. Information on the unbalanced sex ratio of 
Ukrainian citizens can therefore be found in research literature dealing with migra- 
tion to particular countries and from particular regions in Ukraine (to name a few 
Ukrainian sources, Pirozhkov et al. 2003; Boyko 2010; Shybko et al. 2006; Kys 
2010; Markov 2005; Parkhomenko and Starodub 2005; Malynovska 2009; Tegeler 
and Cherkez 2011; Susak 2002; Leontiyeva 2011). Though these few examples do 
not specifically operationalize gender as an analytical category, they offer an over- 
view of the situation of Ukrainian migrants in the receiving countries according to 
the gendered segmentation of the labour market and migration patterns. 

This chapter will address the ways in which gender features in studies of 
Ukrainian migration to the EU and the implications of such approaches for research, 
political and public debates. In Ukraine, where the political, economic and public 
spheres are characterized by an unprecedented curtailing of gender equality even in 
comparison with the Soviet triple burden (Wanner 2005; Utrata 2008), gendered 
analysis bears a narrow interpretation, in which gendered stands for female, while 
female stands for familial or emotional. Thus, Ukrainian nationalist state-building 
discourse substituted the Soviet ideal of a woman-worker with the neo-traditionalist 
mythological figure of Berehynia (Rubchak 2011; Solari 2008; Hrycak 2011; 
Haydenko 2011) — a “representation of a nurturing woman, guardian of non- 
symbolic domestic hearth and embodiment of moral principles” (Haydenko 2011: 
114). This imagery constitutes a powerful mechanism that generates solid gender- 
specific roles, furthermore replacing “woman” with “mother” and “mother” with 
“Ukraine”, representing “all maternal functions as natural women’s duties” 
(Haydenko 2011: 12—13) and ignoring the diversity of women’s experiences. 


5.2 What’s Out There? An Overview of Correlation 
Between Migrants’ Gender, Sector of Employment 
and Choice of Destination Country 


Using statistical data from various sources that contain gender information, Markov 
et al. in At the Crossroads (2009) provide a comparative gender profile of Ukrainian 
migration to eight countries: Poland, Czech Republic, Ireland, the UK, Russia, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and Greece. The greatest imbalance can be seen in migration to 
Italy (16.8% men and 83.2% women), which corresponds almost exactly with the 
80% of all Ukrainian migrants to Italy being employed in the domestic and care 
sector. Another country characterized by a significant labour imbalance, Russia, 
with 80% male and 20% female migrants, also follows the gendered labour division 
with the biggest sectors of employment for all migrants being construction, mining 
and city transportation (Markov et al. 2009, see also Chap. 10). However, not all 
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countries follow gender-determined professional paths. Ireland, which has about 
45% female and 55% male migration, shows that 80% of all migrants are involved 
in construction. This discrepancy challenges us to consider how gender features in 
employment opportunities for migrants, and what connection there is between 
labour demand, dissemination of information and the ability of migrants to respond 
to this demand across borders and despite visa regimes. Similarly, Molodikova 
(2008) identifies an important link between the percentage of female migrants and 
the employment opportunities available to women in Ukraine, remarking that while 
the levels of unemployment for male and female are rather similar, it is more com- 
plicated for a female to get a job. Periods of unemployment are longer for women 
(15 months as opposed to 13 for men) while according to statistical data in 2006, 
women’s salaries were 72.8% of men’s. 

Ukrainian labour migration research is marked by the politicizing of female 
migration, and while this releases a wealth of important new questions, it can reduce 
its potential by remaining permanently in the “women’s domain”. Thus, among the 
issues that have received much-needed attention are those linked to employment in 
the care sector, care drain from Ukraine and care chains, migrants’ children, identi- 
fications and gender roles linked to female migration, transnational families and the 
experiences not only of migrants but also of those who indirectly participate in 
migration, benefit from it and carry out their own tasks in transnational enterprises. 
The following section identifies and reviews the scope of questions in the literature 
that adopts a gender-sensitive approach to migration from Ukraine to the EU. 


5.3 The State of the Art and Identifying Trends 


5.3.1 At the Intersection of Gender, Family and Generation 


In the discussion of Ukrainian migration both in scholarly texts and in public and 
media discourses in Ukraine and abroad, women, children and the familial sphere 
remain within the domain of “gendered questions”, while men and women outside 
families seem to be persistently untouched by the gender discussion of Ukrainian 
migration. 

Gender as a category that can help untangle the migration situation should not be 
regarded as an independent factor but should be analyzed and constructed at the 
juncture of sex, age, family status and social class, together with an understanding 
of the path contingency derived from gendered normative expectations. A notable 
exception is the work of Lutz and Palenga-M6llenbeck (2012), who draw on exam- 
ples of Ukrainian migrants and consider a generation of caregivers with a special 
focus on fathers, whether or not they take over the caring roles of mothers in fami- 
lies with migrant breadwinner mothers. The authors argue that migration studies 
started to speak about the fragmentation of the family as a problem only when 
mothers started to migrate in larger numbers (2012: 22). They warn against a sim- 
plistic expectation of the reversal of gender hierarchies where migration has caused 
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breadwinner role reversal: reversal of “traditional” male-favouring earning capaci- 
ties can lead to a backlash of gendered expectations and conformism, and extra 
pressures within families. Lutz and Palenga-Möllenbeck’s research succeeds in 
identifying these tangible normative gendered stereotypes and analyzes them by 
specifically examining men’s gendered citizenship obligations as “citizen-the- 
wage-earner” and women, particularly mothers, as “citizen-the-carer” (Lutz and 
Palenga-MGllenbeck 2012). The former, the authors suggest, are privileged over the 
latter; in their research conducted in Ukrainian families they found that fathers who 
performed care duties single-handed were rarest, with the majority delegating child 
care to female relatives, especially grandmothers, who, in addition to their caring 
responsibilities often “looked after’ young fathers themselves, thus prioritizing 
gender over nuclear family connections and keeping care work solely within the 
women’s domain (Lutz and Palenga-Mollenbeck 2012). This arrangement calls for 
a better analysis of the impact of mothers’ absence not only on children, but rather 
on the extended family network, which acquires new importance, requiring new 
forms of reciprocity and obligation not only across nuclear families but also across 
generations. Thus, not only the role of motherhood, but also grandmotherhood is 
reinvented in the context of female migration (Vianello 2009a, 2009b; Fedyuk 2011; 
Solari 2008; Volodko 2011a, b; Tyldum 2015), and so are the cross-generational, 
gendered expectations among siblings and relatives in extended families. 

Introducing the generational dimension to the understanding of changing care 
patterns in families remains one of the few areas in which time and temporality, as 
a concept that allows an understanding of the transformations of migratory patterns 
and practices in time, is present in the discussion of Ukrainian migration. However, 
such texts are often limited to a discussion of the clash of women’s roles as earners 
and carers and the inter-generational practices that have evolved as a solution to this 
contradiction in migrant families. Furthermore, generational family roles often 
remain static, like snapshots of the situation at a given time, with little reference to 
change in the families as the cause of migration or change in generational roles and 
statuses. 

Sex-differentiated information can be found in country reports and texts that 
examine general migratory patterns from Ukraine, destination countries and their 
labour market sectors (Shybko et al. 2006; Kys 2010; Markov 2005; Parkhomenko 
and Starodub 2005; Iglicka et al. 2011; Marques and Góis 2007; Leontiyeva and 
Tollarova 2011). Such research, though it fails overall to use gender as an analytical 
category, can be a source of quantitative information useful for more critical analy- 
sis. The data from the 2008 Modular Population Survey of Labour Migration Issues 
shows that unlike men, whose migration sharply drops after the age of 50, women 
remain active in migration up to retirement age (Fargus 2013). Molodikova (2008), 
in operationalizing sex-differentiated information in her work on Ukrainian migra- 
tion, concludes that women labour migrants are generally slightly older than men 
(average age 20-39 for men and 30-44 for women), that married women migrate 
more often than single ones and the percentage of divorced and widowed migrants 
is also very high. 
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Molodikova also indicates that women tend to return less frequently — 1.6 times 
per year as compared to 2 times for men (Molodikova 2008: 20). This is an impor- 
tant observation in relation to both the nature of female employment and the tempo- 
rality of female and male migratory patterns. However, Molodikova’s text does not 
offer critical analysis as to how such quantitative data can be linked either to the 
level of female migrant status irregularity or to the type of employment that does not 
allow women to take breaks as often as men, or even the level of pay that allows men 
to “afford” to stay out of work more often than women. Similarly, there is little 
information on gender in studies of remittances; for example, Leontiyeva and 
Tollarova (2011), in their text on incomes, expenditures and remittances of 
Ukrainians in the Czech Republic (see Chap. 8), mention the importance of depen- 
dent children for remittances but give no further information as to the gender of the 
remitters. In another example of the gender-differentiated approach to data collec- 
tion, a study focusing on circular migration by Iglicka et al. for the METOIKOS 
project (2011) addresses types of Ukrainian male and female migrant circularity 
patterns and links these patterns to gendered labour market sectors. 

Due to the fairly rigid employment sector segmentation in receiving countries 
and the consequent formation of gendered migration to specific countries (e.g. 
Greece and Italy predominantly female migration, Spain and Portugal family-type 
migration), some gender-specific information can be gained from qualitative and 
quantitative research focusing on specific destination countries (see respective lit- 
erature reviews in Part II). This literature, however, remains highly unbalanced and 
patchy in terms of the themes, type of research and geographical area covered. 
Thus, female migrations have received much more scholarly attention, as the quan- 
tity of research on migration to Italy and Greece has increased in the last decade (to 
name a few Vianello 2006, 2008, 2009a, b, 2011; Fedyuk 2009, 2011, 2012; Volodko 
2011a, b; Rovenchak 201 1a, b; Solari 2008, 2010; Hrycak 2011; Tyldum 2015; 
Mudrak 2011). Even in countries with a more gender-balanced migrant structure 
like Poland, the majority of the qualitative research focuses on female aspects of 
migration (Kindler 2009, 2011; Rovenchak 2011a; Volodko 201 1a, b). Ukrainian 
literature on the migration of women addresses a wide range of topics and geo- 
graphical areas though it does remain focused on particular issues such as transna- 
tional motherhood, family and care chains, care work and conditions of employment, 
transnational welfare and its gaps, and identity shifts and challenges to normative 
gender roles. 

Contemporary labour migration from Ukraine, then, can only be understood with 
an intersecting transnational, gendered and cross-generational approach. Middle- 
aged women (as with migration to Italy) often choose to migrate to allow their adult 
daughters to pursue full-time child rearing (also see Utrata 2008; Solari 2008). The 
older generation’s reluctance to return has to be explored from the perspective of the 
very limited opportunities available in Ukraine. They are unlikely to find employ- 
ment and an income in Italy, and after years of being a breadwinner many find it 
very disturbing to fall back into dependency on the family, with whom contacts may 
have been damaged by years of separation. Therefore, for the older generation, their 
mobility is “a way to stay at home” (Morokvasic 2004:7) and a way of “preserving 
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home”, preventing the scattering of other family members throughout the world in 
migration. This approach is just one example of how time in migration flows differ- 
ently for families back at home and for migrants, while time spent away both opens 
up and closes different opportunities for men and women. 

Trying to overcome the limitations of the ideological and normative construction 
of motherhood in migration, a number of authors have turned to the transnational 
family framework, exploring care chains and care across borders by considering 
gender, age, life cycle and the ideological imaginations of family shared by family 
members. Thus, a number of authors examine the importance of informal family 
networks, kinship and particularly kinship alliances along gender lines, and map out 
the networks of migrants’ social relations and the power asymmetries within these 
networks (Lutz and Palenga-Méllenbeck 2011; Vianello 2009a, b; Tymczuk and 
Leifsen 2012; Volodko 2011b; Solari 2008; Fedyuk 2012; Yarova 2006) in order to 
understand the mechanisms that trigger and sustain migration. 


5.3.2 Feminization of Migration and Care Work 


Women’s employment as care and domestic workers is the focus of a number of 
studies (also see Chaps. 9 and 10), most notably Marta Kindler’s (2011) work on 
Ukrainian domestic workers in Poland, which considers the consequences of labour 
market flexibilization and daily labour practices in the privacy of Polish homes, and 
how legality affects migrants’ choices and shapes their professional identities as 
migrant labourers, forcing them to negotiate against the insecurities of their legal, 
social and professional position. Kindler addresses relationships that are defined by 
the space and conditions of employment hidden away in the private sphere of the 
home, often resulting in class power asymmetries between employer and employee. 

Care work and the uneasy informal negotiations it entails are discussed in Nare’s 
(2007) comparative study of domestic workers from Poland and Ukraine in Naples, 
Fedyuk’s PhD thesis (2011) and Vianello’s book (2011) both on Ukrainian migra- 
tion to Italy. Female employment in the domestic and care sectors is addressed 
through analysis of the role of skills versus profession in constructing a marketable 
migrant profile, as well as the transformation of the meaning of migration over time. 
It also addresses issues of self-identification, professional realization and the role of 
migration within individual biographies. 

In texts addressing the feminization of migration from Ukraine, Tolstokorova 
(2010a, b) provides a gender-based analysis of the role of remittances in social sus- 
tainability in Ukraine and their impact on poverty, health, education, labour issues 
and gender equality. In other cutting-edge research, Piperno and Tognetti Bordogna’s 
(2012) text on migration and development perspectives between Italy and Ukraine 
explores this migration from the unique perspective of Italian-Ukrainian decentral- 
ized cooperation initiatives at supranational and local levels, looking at examples of 
emerging small businesses (especially involving Ukrainian women), transnational 
NGO initiatives in support of transnational parenting, and migration trajectories 
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oriented towards the well-being of children and social protection. Vianello (2009a, 
b, 2011) addresses care chains, looking not only at childcare by migrant parents, but 
also at the gaps in elderly care in Ukraine resulting from the departure of women 
who would otherwise be taking care of their ageing parents and in-laws (also see 
Fedyuk 2009; Chap. 10). 

The politicization of female migration in the Ukrainian state and media is 
reflected in a number of texts addressing the positioning of women vis-à-vis the 
nationalistic normative model of familial roles, and women’s shifting identities and 
gender roles transformed through their migration experience. Solari’s text on human 
resource drain (2010) provides a particularly insightful analysis into the role of 
gender in Ukrainian migration and the effect of gendered migration on family struc- 
tures, the labour market and the Ukrainian state. The author starts by looking into 
the historic post-Soviet reorganization of work and family and new Ukrainian 
nationalism. In this transformation, she suggests, the newly independent Ukrainian 
state intensifies implicit gender inequalities in terms of employment, careers, work- 
loads and pay rates, forcing more and more women into unemployment, under- 
employment, chronically underpaid state jobs and reproductive unpaid labour. On a 
national ideology level, Solari concludes, docile, feminine and nurturing women are 
envisioned as embodying Ukraine’s authentic national traits that distance Ukraine 
both culturally and morally from the “unnatural” values of the Soviet past, and write 
Ukraine back into European values. Such works provide an opportunity to histori- 
cize the present migrations in the context of broader geopolitical changes in Ukraine 
(also see Chap. 13). 

These conclusions are echoed in Solari’s other text “Between ‘Europe’ and 
‘Africa’”, in which the author takes a close look at women’s ideological concern 
with Ukraine’s modernity, the link between their professional positioning in the 
former USSR and in the independent Ukraine, and the misplaced sense of identity 
which makes them feel simultaneously at home and out of place in both Ukraine 
and Italy (Solari 2008). Addressing similar issues of ideological reframing of the 
Ukrainian position in Europe through Ukrainian female migration, Hrycak, in her 
text “Women as Migrants on the Margins of the European Union”, looks further into 
the ideological construction of migration to Italy by the Ukrainian state. Such dis- 
courses view women migrants as deviant in contrast to male migrants, to whom the 
breadwinning function is assigned by default (Hrycak 2011). Women’s migration 
for paid labour, states the author, is presented as abandoning their domestic roles, 
their families and Ukraine as such. 

In relation to women’s emancipatory experience of earning a living for them- 
selves and their families in another country, a legitimate question has been raised, 
particularly by feminist researchers: how does this emancipatory experience affect 
women’s positioning within their families, and does it add up to a concrete gender 
role shift in migrants’ families? Thus Volodko, in her PhD thesis on the influence of 
labour migration on family roles (2011b), examines migrant women’s experience in 
Greece and Poland and concludes that such migration hardly results in any significant 
change in Ukrainian families’ gender roles. The most significant, though temporary, 
changes take place during women’s migration. However, in the post-migration 
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period, most women in the research sample return to the pre-migration gender- 
defined family roles. Among the migrants to Poland and Greece, families are typi- 
cally transnational (see Chaps. 8 and 9). Vianello (2013), in her paper on social 
remittances in female migration to Italy, observes only a modest shift in gender 
roles, which she attributes to women increasingly striving for the right to self-care 
and self-realization and the recognition of different and more women-friendly life 
patterns, rather than to shifts of the gendered responsibilities and ideals in Ukraine. 
Both works can be seen as touching upon the issue of time in migration, i.e. the 
changing of identities and identifications with time, the development of simultane- 
ous attachments in the places of migration and home, and the differentiated flow of 
time in the place of migration and at home (characterized by the different paces of 
value and role change). 

Vianello’s article on migrant returnees (2009b) and Solari’s (2010) article repre- 
sent a departure from the view of migrant women as the only active gender agents, 
i.e. portraying migrating women as those whose gender awareness has been trans- 
formed while the gender awareness at home has remained frozen in time or fallen 
behind “modern” models. As Vianello convincingly demonstrates in her work, gen- 
der understanding has been transforming in Ukraine equally fast, though in a neo- 
conservative or neo-traditionalist direction (also see Chap. 10). It is a point of 
paramount importance, especially in the case of returning female migrants, as it 
allows insight into the difficulties they face not in the gender- backwardness of their 
homes but as a part of the larger consolidation of normative gender roles in which 
the migration of women both fuels such neo-conservative zest and triggers a desire 
for stronger control over the female bodies (also see Fedyuk 2011). 


5.3.3 Transnational Family and Motherhood at a Distance 


A number of texts (Lutz and Palenga-M6llenbeck 2011; Torre and Piperno 2008; 
Molodikova 2008; Tolstokorova 2010a, b; Volodko 201la) utilize Arlene 
Hochschild’s (2001) concept of “care drain” or “care gap” created by the departure 
of Ukrainian women to perform paid care work abroad. The debate is conducted in 
the context of a highly politicized debate on “Euro-orphans” (also “social” or 
“national” orphans), also known as the children left behind. As Lutz and Palenga- 
Möllenbeck (2012) note, the increase in female migration aroused strong media 
interest and public debates on absent parents, in particular mothers: “starting in 
2000, public national [Ukrainian] discourses switched from relative silence to a 
very lively interest in children of labour migrants” (2012: 26). The terms “Euro- 
orphans” or “social orphans” came to mean children orphaned while their parents 
are alive, a “victim of the parents’ hunger for the Euro” (Lutz and Palenga- 
Möllenbeck 2012: 26). A handbook on studying and researching contemporary 
labour migration from Ukraine published by the Ukrainian Academy of Science 
includes the following in its glossary of terms: “Distant family — is a family which 
is characterized by the lasting absence of one or several family members, a family 
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with defects of upbringing, most typical of which are conflicting relationships 
between the parents, lack of time spent with the child, mistakes in upbringing, etc.” 
(Kychak 2009). Though all of the problems listed can be attributed to some degree 
to any family, the definition uses strong blaming language to portray these problems 
as arising from migration, and migrant families as inherently flawed. 

Actual research into the effect of migration on various aspects of migrants’ chil- 
dren’s lives calls into question both results and ethical principles. Thus, according 
to a survey conducted in 2006 by La Strada Ukraine in several regions of Ukraine 
and discussed in greater detail in Molodikova’s (2008) report, in Ternopol (one of 
the regional centers in the west of Ukraine) one in four school children (25.5%) had 
a parent abroad, and 4.2% had neither parent at home. The 103 children of labour 
migrants who were surveyed provide some data as to the length of separation: 36% 
of fathers and 30% of mothers worked abroad for up to 3 years, with 14% of fathers 
and 11% of mothers abroad for more than 5 years (quoted in Molodikova 2008: 25). 
The report suggests there are negative behavioural changes among children whose 
parents work abroad: children of migrants are reported to leave school, study badly 
and generally lack discipline. They become angry and aggressive, and make the 
wrong friends. Among other problems, Molodikova identifies drug abuse, prostitu- 
tion and suicide. The author suggests “the situation is especially dangerous when 
the mother migrates. It is also noticed that children brought up by fathers sometimes 
can’t identify themselves [sic] and tend to homosexual relationships” (Molodikova 
2008: 25). 

Such conclusions, lumping together drug abuse, prostitution and homosexuality, 
speak of the demonization of migration and place the main responsibility for fami- 
lies’ well-being on women’s shoulders. They lack both social and economic contex- 
tualization of the children’s background and comparison with the results of similar 
research conducted among the children of non-migrants in the same area. The lack 
of similar research in the Ukrainian context paves the way for harmful policy rec- 
ommendations. Thus, Molodikova (2008) suggests an institution of state guardian- 
ship should be developed where care for migrants’ children is provided by state, 
NGO and religious institutions but sponsored (conveniently so) by migrating par- 
ents: “It is necessary also to promote sports, tourism and other activities. Taking into 
consideration the state’s financial deficit, such events could be fee paid as migrants’ 
children have enough money to pay for themselves” (2008:29). 

Similar conclusions and ideological connotations are found in research by some 
Ukrainian scholars. Levchenko’s text (2006) on problems facing labour migrants’ 
children attempts to explore the effect of parents’ migration on children’s psycho- 
emotional state and behaviour and seeks the roots of deviant behaviour in the chil- 
dren. Kluchkovska and Hlumnytska’s (2010) edited volume, which uses the term 
“social and national orphans” as a neutral, non-problematized term in the title of the 
collection, provides a selection of texts addressing a range of problems from the 
perspectives of psychologists, teachers, policy makers and civil servants, making a 
number of policy recommendations as to how to reduce the negative effects of 
migration on migrants and their families. Ihnatolya and Rul’ (2011) based their anal- 
ysis on surveys of high-school students, providing a more organized methodological 
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and critical approach to this issue as they compared the life challenges faced by 
migrant and non-migrant children. The authors analyze the specific features of 
migrant children’s socialization and recommend social integration measures. Rul’ 
(2010), in her survey of high-school children (223 respondents) in the Zakarpattya 
region, singles out psychological stress, hard physical labour, difficulties at school 
and lack of daily routine as problems typically described by migrants’ children. The 
author concludes that migrants’ children are readier to solve their problems them- 
selves, relying on their parents’ money, than children of non-migrants. 

Lutz and Palenga-MOllenbeck (2012) suggest that the terms “Euro-orphan” or 
“social orphan” became buzzwords in academia and the media without being clearly 
identified or critically reflected upon (2012: 26). The press used “‘so-called statisti- 
cal references for emphasis in this debate: most articles mention large numbers and 
suggest that they can be seen as indicators of an as yet undiscovered and underesti- 
mated mass phenomenon. ... In Ukraine, the figure has been circulating of 7.5 to 9 
million children left behind, and to trace the source of these numbers, we refer to a 
survey estimating the numbers of Ukrainians working abroad at 7 million, of whom 
only 6% are said to be childless” (Lutz and Palenga-Mollenbeck 2012: 27). The 
authors point out that such debates “of blame, primarily women, are seen as being 
responsible for the neglect of their children.... Male migration from Eastern and 
Central Ukraine to Russia gets more attention in the national media without being 
scandalized as a loss of care resources” (2010: 14). Similarly, Solari (2010) notes 
that during her research in Italy among Ukrainian migrants, respondents often 
expressed pride at being able to help their children (also see Chap. 13). However, 
when speaking of other people’s children, remittances were often discussed with a 
negative connotation, and other children regarded as being corrupted by easy money 
(Solari 2010). These ambiguous discourses clearly show that remittances trigger 
economic inequalities, which make migrants’ children more visible, enhance con- 
sumerist competition and put more pressure on migrants. 

The issue of children left behind is almost exclusively explored in relation to 
migrant mothers and motherhood from a distance. Tolstokorova, in her critical 
paper based on small-scale research, “Where Have All the Mothers Gone? The 
Gendered Effect of Labour Migration and Transnationalism on the Institution of 
Parenthood in Ukraine” (2010b), argues that it is the mothers who keep bearing the 
multiple burdens linked to migration. She argues that Ukrainian transnational moth- 
ers “undergo multidimensional exploitation” among which she enumerates exploi- 
tation of their labour by the employers, emotional exploitation by the families back 
home, by middlemen who make money on their efforts to maintain transnational 
connections (information and communication technologies, phone networks, the 
public transport industry), and by national economies and financial corporations 
earning interest on women’s cash transfers. Here, the author also includes “the pri- 
vate educational system benefitting from university fees paid with mothers’ earn- 
ings abroad” (2010b: 204-5). Thus, the author calls on migration scholars to look 
critically at the price of transnationalism and suggests that transnational mother- 
hood entails a “vignette of women’s burdens: overexploitation, multiple penalties 
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and financial and emotional outsourcing” (2010b: 204). From this exhaustive list of 
exploitations, the author concludes that the women gain the rather ephemeral reward 
of hope that their sacrifice will be beneficial for their children, a hope that 
Tolstokorova points out might not necessarily come to fruition (2010b: 204). 

Several authors attempt to address this prominent importance of motherhood and 
family in Ukrainian female migration, while maintaining a critical approach. 
Fedyuk’s dissertation “Beyond motherhood” based on a year of research in Bologna 
and Naples, looks into how motherhood figures at the various levels of migrating 
women’s lives — employment, transnational connections with their families or sex- 
ual and intimate relations established with Italian men outside the transnational 
family. To provide an alternative to the discourse of motherhood that is so prevalent 
in all aspects of migrating women’s lives, Fedyuk considers the “migration project” 
in which migrating and non-migrating family members in extended families are 
equally affected by migration across generations, whether performing their part in 
the “migration deal” as migrants and/or care-givers and/or remittance handlers and/ 
or those who keep the door for the migrants’ return open. The author concludes that 
the nature of the contemporary labour migration project from Ukraine to Italy is that 
family members rotate in their roles within the project, depending on their age, 
gender and stage of life. Thus, those who migrate may return home for a while to 
take their position in the care chains, while a son or a daughter can temporarily join 
the migration until they decide to marry and have their own children. 


5.4 Conclusions 


This section identifies seven topics in literature on Ukrainian migration from a gen- 
der perspective and proposes further studies in the directions discussed. 

Systematic cross-country analysis. There is a need for a systematic gender- 
sensitive cross-country migratory pattern analysis for several EU countries. Such an 
analysis would identify employment conditions in terms of age and sex in various 
destination countries and sectors, and consider how this affects migrants’ working 
conditions, salaries, legalization opportunities, care chains and care arrangements 
within transnational families, remittance patterns, length of stay and future plans. A 
systematic analysis would contextualize migrants’ positions within specific socio- 
economic conditions, migratory patterns and the changes in migratory practices 
over time, allowing us to construct a meaningful analytical concept of gender and 
how it features in Ukrainian labour migration. 

Male migration. More research is needed on the combination of gendered labour 
conditions, age and migrants’ regularity status as well as on the role of competing 
masculinity norms at play in employer—-employee relations. A useful enquiry into 
the link between paid jobs and unpaid gendered tasks would be research on 
Ukrainian men employed in “non-traditional” jobs as care workers, gardeners, 
nurses and domestic workers, and the possible effect on their perception of gender 
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roles and masculinity. Regrettably, men are largely excluded from analysis of trans- 
national care chains, families, children left behind and identity changes through 
migration. Significantly, there is also no research that would show how the pattern 
of male migration shifts and adapts over time and within professional and personal 
biographies. 

Female migration. While female migration remains one of the areas where a 
thorough qualitative approach has been used in selected destination countries, it is 
important to examine the transformation of women’s migratory patterns over time 
and explore the effects of status changes and length of stay on women’s professional 
biographies, remittance patterns, care chains and position in transnational families. 

Migrants’ children. This category of research not only needs academic and ana- 
lytical work, but also ethical revision. Terms like “Euro-/social/national orphans” 
not only politicize this sensitive issue, adding no analytical value, but stigmatize the 
children and cause serious social consequences by labelling them “orphans” and 
damaging their trust in their parents’ care. The issues of children’s neglect through 
lack of care, resources, parenting responsibility (of both mother and father) and 
social sensitivity to their position are of paramount importance and should be 
researched with appropriate ethical and analytical caution. Thus, it is important to 
thoroughly contextualize the children in the socio-economic conditions that applied 
before migration (it often happens that the departure of the primary caregiver, espe- 
cially the mother, is accompanied by a general crisis of family relations and socio- 
economic conditions experienced particularly acutely by children after the departure 
of the most integral family member) and in the wider socio-economic conditions of 
the specific area (it often happens that the numbers come from quite under-developed 
rural areas which, migration apart, are affected by various social problems). 

There is a need to research the effect of parents’ migration on their children not 
only in terms of the emotional connection, but the socio-economic conditions of 
parents’ departure, children’s lives when apart from their parents and the experi- 
ences of reunion. It is crucial to contextualize the child’s gender, age at separation, 
the years spent apart and the reunion age (if it took place at all). The temporal aspect 
of migration plays a key role here; gendered norms and normative expectations are 
particularly strong in the case of children and young adults, and the length of sepa- 
ration from parents and conditions of transnational connections have a powerful 
effect on the overall experience of separation. Finally, temporality is significant in 
researching professional patterns, children’s choices and the reproduction of migra- 
tion as a valid life trajectory, since migrants’ children seem to be more likely to join 
migration for a shorter or longer time, while migrants themselves might choose to 
rotate migration with non-migration periods, relying on remittances from other 
migrating kin when at home. 

Transnational families. It is important to note here the first attempts to conduct 
research with multi-transnational families, a pattern which is becoming more and 
more common in Ukraine and in the larger context of the global gendered labour 
market. With economic migration practices becoming internalized by the families 
over many years and decades of labour migration, it is not uncommon for different 
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family members to respond to the gendered opportunities provided by various 
national labour markets and split up to work in different countries, e.g. women 
would go to Italy or Greece to provide domestic and care services, while men would 
undertake seasonal migration to Russia or the Czech Republic to do construction 
work. This approach would help understanding of a wide range of family behav- 
iours in the face of migratory opportunities and the lack of opportunities in Ukraine. 
It would also allow for a cross-generational approach to migration, in which the 
reasons for, and the consequences of, migration are located over several generations 
of any family and affect migrating and non-migrating family members in specific 
ways (often dictated by age, gender and shared gendered familial norms). 

Migration both triggers, and is triggered by, the particular social, economic and 
political structures of the sending country and thus should not be seen only as bring- 
ing change to the home country, but also as being changed by various socio- 
economic dynamics in the home country. Thus, Solari demonstrates that it is not the 
Ukrainian “homeland” that is a static entity and individual migrants or even migra- 
tion patterns merely “impact” it (2010: 229). “It is not a collision but rather best 
understood as a process of mutual constitution”, which Solari calls “constitutive 
circularity” (2010: 229). In Solari’s analysis, migration conceptualizes, on a theo- 
retical macro level, the transformation caused by migration; it cannot be understood 
by simply adding up a number of push and pull factors, and is a process which 
sustains, generates and transforms itself within the larger family unit. 

Temporality and gender. A whole new approach is needed to understand how 
temporality overlaps with gender, i.e. how time spent in migration creates different 
opportunities for men and women. Thus, how time in migration affects opportuni- 
ties for professional and status mobility for men and women and how time spent 
away from home affects different opportunities for return to Ukraine, reintegration 
or re-starting professional and personal lives after their return. Also, it can help us 
to understand how time spent in gender-dominated work sectors (e.g. care work, 
construction work) creates very different legal, professional and personal opportu- 
nities for men and women that determine their migratory and remittance patterns as 
well as their decisions to return or re-migrate. 

Finally, in Ukraine, where the rigid division of family roles not only praises a 
normative family model that is unachievable for many in today’s economically chal- 
lenging times but also condemns transnational migrants’ family arrangements as 
deviant, dangerous and unwanted, ignoring all those practices that can allow us to 
understand migrants’ choices, strategies and decisions, and denies the flexibility of 
the whole family unit, it is important to open up research to the issues of care not 
only for children, but for other family members, especially migrants’ ageing par- 
ents, and to examine more closely the directionality of care flows and power hierar- 
chies within transnational families and all their members. Such research, however, 
has to be sensitive to the constantly shifting conditions of migration determined by 
accumulated experience in migration and a migrant’s shifting legal, professional 
and personal situation. 
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Chapter 6 

The Temporary Nature of Ukrainian 
Migration: Definitions, Determinants 
and Consequences 


Agata Gorny and Marta Kindler 


6.1 Introduction 


Temporary and fluid forms of mobility have been growing in importance in recent 
years, with international migration becoming an increasingly complex process, dif- 
ficult to define and measure. Notions of temporary and long-term (or settlement) 
migration are usually either over-fuzzy or too strict to capture various “in-between” 
types of mobility. Consequently, a number of short-term, circular or incomplete 
forms of migration are not being captured in research (Robertson 2014), and studies 
of the duration of temporary migration projects, such as those involving, for exam- 
ple, repeated trips to one country for years or for a lifetime, are rare (Stola 1997; 
Morokvasic 2004). 

The circular migration framework has attracted the attention of policy makers in 
national and international contexts as a form of temporary mobility which can bring 
about “‘triple-win” outcomes — for migrants and for both destination and sending 
countries (see Vertovec 2007; Constant et al. 2013; EMN 2011). The positive view 
of this kind of mobility seems to echo earlier enthusiasm for temporary migrant 
workers’ programmes (so-called guest-worker programmes). 

Discovering the mechanisms of temporary mobility has become a high-priority 
task on the European political agenda. This means, however, that temporality has 
become a necessary analytical dimension in migration studies — not only the tem- 
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poral dimension of migration (duration of stays, etc.), but also its associated pro- 
cesses, such as the variety of causes and consequences of temporary and permanent 
mobility, adaptation strategies used by temporary and permanent migrants, and 
others. In other words, when migration understood as the time-space strategies of 
individuals is under consideration, “time” should be explored, not just as a length of 
stay, but as a meaningful sociological component, to a greater extent than is the case 
in traditional approaches devoted mainly to permanent migration. 

Mobility can be understood broadly as migration and other more fluid types of 
movement. The relatively large scale of Ukrainian migration to Europe makes it a 
powerful case for addressing the above issues; the presence of Ukrainians in a num- 
ber of European countries allows for cross-country comparisons with regard to tem- 
poral patterns of mobility; and, finally, Ukrainian migration takes a variety of forms, 
temporary and circular mobility being the most prevalent. In contrast to other third- 
country nationals in Europe, especially those from geographically more distant 
countries, Ukrainian migrants remain largely mobile, especially those heading for 
Central Europe. 

Last, but not least, in contrast to the “managed circularity” (via special pro- 
grammes) promoted by politicians promising a “win-win-win” scenario (EMN 
2011), Ukrainian migration is an example of a predominantly “spontaneous circular 
migration”. Individual Ukrainian households bring about this mobility, using their 
limited resources, migrant networks and an industry of “mobility facilitators” (such 
as, for example, companies arranging travel documents). Meanwhile, as some 
authors advocate (Newland et al. 2008), understanding mechanisms of spontane- 
ously developing circular migration is the most valuable insight into how this type 
of mobility should be managed. Lessons drawn from the study of Ukrainian migra- 
tion can therefore contribute to the discussion on the role that temporary migration 
can play in the entry of third-country nationals to Europe and what the most effec- 
tive solutions for its management are. 

Temporariness of Ukrainian migration is, however, to a great extent determined 
(restricted) by visa regulations, which usually allow Ukrainians to enter and stay in 
the destination European countries only for a short time and without the right to 
work (see Chap. 4). Therefore, this chapter addresses constraints on permanent 
migration encountered by Ukrainian nationals coming to Europe. The analysis is 
not limited to the link between legal constraints and temporariness of migration, but 
also takes into account other aspects of mobility (employment opportunities, family 
situation, social resources and others), which are crucial in shaping the circular 
character of mobility (cf. Vertovec 2007). 

Moreover, this chapter predominantly refers to studies carried out in Central and 
Eastern Europe (CEE), which are particularly numerous because Ukrainians consti- 
tute the main group of labour migrants in countries such as Poland and the Czech 
Republic. This is not the case in Western and Southern European countries, where 
Ukrainian nationals are one among many national migrant groups. Moreover, 
Ukrainian labour migrants in the CEE region are particularly likely to be involved in 
mobility of a highly temporal character (e.g. shuttle mobility). Thus, the topic of 
temporality of mobility is highly relevant to Ukrainian migration to these countries. 
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The analysis begins with a short overview of migration literature, demonstrating 
how temporality (as an analytical dimension) and temporariness (as the characteristic 
of temporary migration) are addressed in migration literature generally, and locat- 
ing works on Ukrainian migration to Europe within this literature. An examination 
of definitional issues allows a particular focus on notions used to analyze temporary 
migration from Ukraine. First, the main lines of research on temporary migration 
from Ukraine are discussed, focusing on definitional issues and examining notions 
used to analyze Ukrainians in particular. Second, we examine how the determinants 
of different temporal forms of mobility of Ukrainians — mainly temporary versus 
permanent migration — are considered, as addressed in the literature. Finally, the 
consequences of temporariness for Ukrainian migrants, as well as for destination 
countries are examined. We omit consequences for Ukraine as they have been 
addressed in detail in Chap. 3. In the conclusions we consider the results of our 
overview in the context of the “triple-win” scenario promoted in the political dis- 
course on temporary migration in Europe. The approach in this chapter is deter- 
mined, therefore, both by the themes identified in the literature and by the theoretical 
and practical relevance of the problems of immigration of third-country nationals to 
Europe. 


6.2 Theoretical and Empirical Aspects of Temporality 
and Temporariness 


6.2.1 Temporality in Migration Studies 


Temporality, understood as the time dimension, though crucial, is one of many fac- 
tors taken into account in definitions and categorizations of migrants and non- 
migrants in migration literature. Others include the space dimension (direction of 
migration), the goal of migration and the political context. The secondary role of the 
temporal dimension in classic works on migration stems from the fact that these 
works were mainly devoted to overseas and international migration to Europe, usu- 
ally with a tacit assumption that migration should involve a longer stay or settlement 
(cf. Massey 1999). Nevertheless, reflection on the temporality of migration or spe- 
cifically on the differences between temporary and permanent mobility was not 
fully excluded from theoretical and empirical consideration as early as the 1970s 
and 1980s (cf. Zelinsky 1971; Burawoy 1976; Piore 1979, 1986; Stark and Bloom 
1985; see also King et al. 2006; Cwerner 2001). 

At the same time, several interesting perspectives on how to approach “time” in 
international mobility have been already proposed. As regards determinants of tem- 
poral patterns of migration, a classic work by Hägerstrand (1975) — his “time geog- 
raphy” — deserves attention. It analyzes decisions of migrants through the lenses of 
constraints and opportunities for pursuing a given time-space strategy (e.g. perma- 
nent migration versus temporary migration). Constraints are listed under three 
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headings. The first are capacity constraints — the lack of physical, economic or 
social means to undertake certain actions. The second are coupling constraints — the 
inability of individuals to be engaged in various activities, such as creating a family, 
or to be in different locations at the same time. Some of these projects are tied to a 
place, while others can be easily transferred (Malmberg 1997). The third group of 
factors are steering constraints — rules and laws that limit or increase access to time- 
space. For example, Malmberg elaborates on Hagerstrand’s framework of con- 
straints on settlement migration by noting that the opportunities to migrate internally 
can explain the lack of incentive to migrate abroad (Malmberg 1997: 25). 

More recent and less well known is an approach of Robertson (2014) who coined 
two time-related concepts that can be helpful in capturing the complexities of 
present-day migration trajectories: “time track” and “timescales”. The first concept 
refers to “movement over time but not always forward movement” (2014: 4). 
Robertson argues that a migration time track does not have to be linear and can stop 
or restart at different moments of a migrant’s life. In turn, she understands “times- 
cales” as temporal ordering of various events at macro level (political and economic 
global and national contexts), meso level (migration regimes, systems of gover- 
nance, institutions, brokers, agents) and micro level, encompassing life events in a 
migrant’s biography. The openness of the “time track” concept can be perceived as 
both a strength and a weakness of the proposed approach; however, it enables the 
analysis of temporary mobility without predetermined concepts of migration such 
as circular migration, return migration, transnational migration and others. 

The above approaches focus on the context of decisions about mobility strategies 
of individuals. It can be argued that a different perspective is taken by Cwerner 
(2001) in his “times of migration” approach. He sees temporality of mobility not 
only as its temporal form — various temporary forms of mobility versus permanent 
migration — but also as a development of migration experience in time both at the 
individual and group level. Consequently, he focuses on the temporal dimension of 
the incorporation of migrants into host societies while proposing eight types of 
“times” that intersect with behaviours of migrants at different stages of their migra- 
tion experiences (cf. King et al. 2006). An important part of his argument relates to 
the significance of the temporal dimension in discussions not only on immigration 
but also on the nation-state and multicultural societies (Cwerner 2001). 


6.2.2 Temporariness of Mobility in Migration Studies 


Temporariness as a characteristic of temporary migration was first addressed in pio- 
neering works on internal, urban-rural labour mobility in Africa that focused on 
circular mobility (e.g. Mitchell 1961; Elkan 1959; compare Kaczmarczyk 2002). 
The list of studies on temporary mobility that supplement earlier studies focusing 
on permanent migration is already substantial (see for example, Danzer and Dietz 
2009; Acs 2010; Constant and Zimmermann 2011; EMN 2011; Constant et al. 
2013). 
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Four main concepts have been developed to capture the notion of temporary 
international movements: circular migration, return migration, transnational 
migration and — recently — liquid migration. The concept of “liquid migration” per- 
tains to migration movements that involve “complex, transitory patterns in terms of 
transient settlement — transnational or otherwise — and shifting migration status” 
(Engbersen et al. 2010: 117). This approach to migration is gaining in importance 
in studies on mobility within the European Union, where lack of administrative 
borders allows migrants to freely change their destinations. 

The remaining three research streams are more universal. Works on return migra- 
tion concentrate first of all on the probability that migrants will return home at some 
point in their stay abroad and on how migration experience impacts intentions to 
return (cf. Dustman and Weiss 2007; Dustman and Kirchkamp 2002). It should be 
stressed, however, that there is no single definition of return migration in this field 
even though it is usually assumed that a return migrant is a person who leaves the 
destination country with the intention of remaining at home for a longer time. 
Studies of return migration from the perspective of the destination country focus on 
the departure from the destination country rather than on the migrant’s intentions 
and duration of stay in the home country (Fihel and Górny 2013). Such a defini- 
tional approach intersects with the approach frequently encountered in studies on 
circular migration, which can be defined as “systematic and regular movement of 
migrants between their homelands and foreign countries typically seeking work” 
(Constant and Zimmermann 2011: 498). 

Research on circular migration addresses a number of topics, but among the most 
frequent are determinants and patterns of migration, and selectivity in circular 
mobility with regard to different individual characteristics of migrants. The main 
conclusions of these works are that distinctive determinants of circular migration 
(as opposed to permanent migration) can be identified pertaining to individual char- 
acteristics of migrants and opportunity structures in sending and receiving coun- 
tries. Circular migrants are more often men than women, possess vocational more 
often than secondary or higher education and have their households located in the 
sending country (cf. Constant et al. 2013). 

Different emphases and research topics can be found in the literature on transna- 
tional migration. Levitt et al. (2003: 565) argue that transmigrants are those who 
maintain “enduring ties to their homelands even as they are incorporated into coun- 
tries of settlement”. Research on transmigration arose in response to methodologi- 
cal nationalism, as a framework where the perspective has moved away from the 
centrality of a single state. 

In the review of literature on Ukrainian migration that follows, the Hägerstrand 
(1975) “time geography” approach is employed. This enables temporary mobility to 
be addressed from the perspective of the constraints on permanent migration. This 
also corresponds with the character of Ukrainian inflow to Europe governed by the 
legal regulations that limit opportunities for their settlement in Europe. Approaches 
and concepts used in the examination of Ukrainian migration are considered with a 
focus on three concepts developed in the literature: circular migration, return migra- 
tion and transmigration. 
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6.3 Temporal Forms of Ukrainian Migration and Their 
Definitions 


How are intersections between the temporariness of Ukrainian mobility and its 
durability captured in the definitions and concepts used in works about Ukrainians 
migrating to Europe? The answer to this question requires us to distinguish between 
specific national and regional approaches in studies of Ukrainian migration. For 
example, researching Ukrainian migration to Spain, Hosnedlová and Stanek (2010, 
2014) suggest that there are two migratory systems, one based on short-distance 
migration between Ukraine and the neighbouring countries of CEE and the other 
based on long-distance migration to Southern and Western Europe. According to 
the Spanish National Immigrant Survey of 2007, trips of Ukrainian migrants to their 
home country were infrequent and short: one-third of the surveyed migrants visited 
Ukraine less often than every 2 years (Hosnedlova and Stanek 2010; see also Chap. 
12). Malynovska (2004) points to the differences in the duration of migration 
between the various destinations (in Poland and Germany the stay lasts between one 
and six months, while in the Southern European countries it is over 6 months). 
However, these authors have not proposed any particular time-related analytical 
notions to capture the observed regional variations in mobility of Ukrainian 
nationals. 

One particular group of works, focusing on Ukrainian migration to the CEE 
region, deals with the early 1990s Ukrainian “shuttle movements” of cross-border 
traders to Poland, which were usually very short — lasting from a day to several 
days — and of a predominantly intensive circular character. A variety of terms were 
used to describe this particular mobility, such as “highly temporary”, “transitory”, 
“flexible”, “circular”, “pendulum” and “fluid” (Stola 1997; Ok6lski 1997, 2001, 
2004). These notions reflect the specificities of mobility from and to the CEE coun- 
tries in the 1990s which was not only the result of geographical proximity, but was 
also a period following political and economic transition in the region. At the same 
time, researchers analyzing this form of mobility pointed to the fact that although 
these flows of foreigners were non-permanent, they represented a stable number of 
foreign workers in the stock. 

The concept of circular migration has been used particularly frequently in stud- 
ies on Ukrainian migration to Central Europe — the Czech Republic, Hungary and 
Poland (Grzymata-Kaziowska and Ok6lski 2003; Górny et al. 2010a; Drbohlav 
2003; Illés and Kinces 2012; see also Chap. 7). However, only certain works elabo- 
rate in greater depth on the conceptual issues pertaining to circular migration. Illés 
and Kincses (2012), researching immigration to Hungary, including the inflow of 
Ukrainians, proposed a statistical operationalization of circular migration capturing 
the repetitiveness (thus the time dimension) of mobility. They defined international 
circular migration as “a hetero-space and discrete-time spatial mobility system con- 
taining at least three interlinked individual moves in which two have return charac- 
ter” (2012:203). On the basis of this definition, the authors used official registries to 
argue that circular migrants accounted for around 15% of all migrants coming to 
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Hungary between 2006 and 2008. The same study also showed that circulation to 
Hungary is typical for Serbians, Romanians and Ukrainians and is observed primar- 
ily in border regions. It is arguable whether three movements already amount to 
circular migration. The other question is whether official registries enable circular 
movements to be captured adequately. The authors admit that their study covered 
only officially defined migrations which lasted for 1 year or longer. Consequently, 
all shorter trips to Hungary were ignored. It should be stressed that even if registries 
include shorter migrations (but usually not longer than 3 months), the problem of 
neglecting some part of circular mobility not captured in official registries usually 
remains. 

Other elaborations on the character of circular migration can be found in works 
on Ukrainian migration to Poland that discuss not only cross-border traders but also 
economic short-term migrants. Ok6lski (1997, 2001) proposed the concept of 
“incomplete migration” to describe this circular flow of migrants. Okélski draws on 
Chapman and Prothero’s (1983-1984) definition of a “territorial division of respon- 
sibilities, activities and goods”, with people linked to a pendulum, having no clear 
intention of a long-term change of dwelling (Ok6lski 2001: 56). He classified as 
“incomplete migrants” those spending most of the year in the country of migration, 
and for whom the income earned abroad constituted an important part of the overall 
household income in the country of origin. Incomplete migration is characterized 
by circulation and work in the secondary labour market. According to the results of 
one of the earliest studies on Ukrainian migrants, an ethno-survey carried out in 
three localities in Ukraine between 1993 and 1996, the average length of Ukrainian 
migrants’ stay in Poland was between 2 and 3 weeks (Okólski 2001). The study 
identified three major strategies characterizing incomplete migrants from Ukraine 
to Poland: migration as a physical survival strategy (for households with income 
below subsistence level and those where none of the members worked); migration 
as a transformation-period survival strategy (attempting to preserve the previously 
acceptable living standards and diversifying the sources of household income); and 
migration as an entrepreneurial strategy, with the goal of creating or developing 
one’s own business (ibid.). The concept was used not only to analyze Ukrainian 
migration to Poland, but also Polish migration to Western European countries 
(Jazwinska and Okólski 1996, 2001) in the 1990s. However, its usage is limited in 
later migration studies, because the incomplete migration approach is embedded in 
the context of the post-communist economy and has not been further developed to 
accommodate the transition towards a market economy in CEE countries. 

As in the above overview of Ukrainian incomplete migrants’ strategies, the role 
of a household’s place of residence in conceptualizing migration was also stressed 
in the typology of mobility proposed by Górny et al. (2010b) for immigration to 
Poland. The study was based on 160 qualitative interviews (including 75 interviews 
with Ukrainian migrants) conducted in different studies in 2005—08 by the Centre of 
Migration Research, University of Warsaw. The typology was based on two dimen- 
sions: (1) whether a migrant lives in Poland (operationalized by the presence of 
other household members and the duration of stay); and (2) the number of countries 
in which a migrant lives. The proposed categories include “immigrant” (living 
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basically in Poland), “circular migrant’, “transmigrant” (connected to Poland) and 
a rather theoretical category of “transmigrants” (not connected with Poland, i.e. liv- 
ing in several countries but not in Poland). Two of these categories relate in particu- 
lar to temporary mobility. “Circular migrants” have been defined as those who come 
regularly to Poland but who regard their home as being in another country (usually 
the home country), whereas “‘transmigrants (tied to Poland)” are those whose place 
of residence is in Poland and in one or several other countries (Górny et al. 2010b: 
191-192). 

Results of this study suggest that “circular migrants” originated originally from 
the ex-USSR (mainly Ukraine) and typically worked in secondary market sectors 
such as domestic services and construction. They also had a tendency to operate in 
the social circles of other circulants and were relatively likely to attract new circular 
migrants to Poland. “Transmigrants” were more diversified in terms of sector of 
employment and character of their social ties in Poland than “circular migrants.” It 
should be stressed, however, that, according to the results of this study, transmigra- 
tion was usually a transitory stage leading to more permanent forms of migration in 
Poland or presumably abandonment of migration to Poland (which could not be 
analyzed in the study described). In contrast, circular migration was found to be a 
relatively durable pattern of migration. 

The above approach links circular migration with transmigration, a connection 
not often noted in the literature on Ukrainian migration to Central Europe. The 
study suggests, however, that Ukrainian migrants coming to Poland should be seen 
rather as circular migrants and to a lesser extent as transmigrants. Other studies 
conducted in CEE employ the notion of transnationalism, usually to analyze the 
degree of integration of Ukrainians in the host society. For example, Grzymata- 
Kaztowska and Ok6lski (2003) argued that, even though the most prevalent adapta- 
tion strategies among Ukrainian migrants in Poland in the 1990s were “surface 
accommodation”, typical of short-term and circular migrants, and “assimilation”, 
the formation of “transnational social spaces” in which migrants operated was also 
relatively frequent. Consequently, even those who were settled in Poland were capa- 
ble not only of maintaining close contact with their friends and relatives in Ukraine, 
but of actually being simultaneously members of both societies (Grzymata- 
Kaztowska and Ok6lski 2003). 

The notion of circulation is rarely found in studies in European countries outside 
the CEE region. However, it has been used by some scholars analyzing temporary 
forms of Ukrainian migration to Italy (Vianello 2011, 2013; Solari 2010; see also 
Chap. 10). For example, Vianello (2013) developed, on the basis of a qualitative 
study, a typology related to the circulation of Ukrainians to Italy. The two main 
dimensions that she uses are the place of residence of the migrant’s family (Ukraine 
vs. Italy) and gender combined with the age of migrants (adult women, adult men 
and a third category of young second-generation migrants). This typology, like that 
of Gorny et al. (2010a, b), suggests that the presence of family in the country of 
origin or the country of destination is one of the identifiers of circulation. Overall, 
this typology, although stimulating, can be considered as descriptive rather than as 
providing actual ideal types and is thus difficult to apply in other studies. 
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Apart from developing a rich definitional framework to analyze the circularity of 
Ukrainian migrants to Italy, Vianello (2013) points also to a transnational “double 
presence” of migrants, who engage in transnational practices to cultivate family ties 
in Ukraine. These practices enable Ukrainian women to perform roles related to 
their multiple identities, not only as workers, but also as mothers and grandmothers. 
This “double presence”, which Vianello refers to also as “the migrant in transit” 
(see Chap. 10), also demonstrates the durability of temporary forms of mobility, 
creating a transnational social space within which repetitive movements continu- 
ously occur. 

Summarizing, among the concepts that have been most frequently used in the 
analysis of Ukrainian migration to Europe are circular migration and transmigration 
(or transnational practices). We can talk about some “national/regional approaches” 
as regards the usage of these two terms. Studies on Ukrainian migration in CEE 
usually refer to circular migration, while research in Southern Europe discusses, 
rather, transmigration or transnational activities. The term “return migration” has 
been much less popular in studies of Ukrainians in Europe presumably because the 
return movements to Ukraine are typically short visits and do not relate to intention 
to return as suggested by studies both in Central and Southern Europe. 

More nuanced approaches to these migration concepts can be also found in the 
literature reviewed here. Time dimensions addressed in them include, for example, 
duration of stays in the home and destination countries, and number (intensity) of 
trips. These approaches usually take the form of empirical-only typologies propos- 
ing some specific diversifications of types of circular and/or transnational migrants 
coming to the given country (cf. Górny et al. 2010b; Illés and Kinces 2012; Okdlski 
2001; Vianello 2013). What they virtually all have in common is an emphasis on the 
role of a household and its location (country of origin or migration) in determining 
patterns of mobility. However, novel terms introduced by researchers to capture 
temporariness in Ukrainian migration, even if defined, are difficult to operational- 
ize, and thus their use is rather limited. 


6.4 Determinants of Ukrainians’ Temporary Mobility 


The discussion on the determinants of temporary aspects of Ukrainian migration 
starts by examining research on steering constraints (cf. Hägerstrand 1975), such as 
laws and regulations on entry and stay, and restrictions on labour market participa- 
tion (see Chap. 4). These constraints are usually to the fore when temporal patterns 
of Ukrainian migration are discussed. However, as the literature research suggests, 
other factors should also be acknowledged in this respect. They can be demon- 
strated within the framework of the capacity constraints (mainly insufficient social 
resources useful during migration) and coupling constraints (predominantly those 
related to family obligations). 
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6.4.1 Steering Constraints — Legal and Economic Context 
of Temporary Mobility 


For cross-border migration to take place in general, and for temporary forms of 
migration in particular, the necessary condition of being able to leave the home 
country without being prosecuted has to be met. For this reason, researchers usually 
regard the relaxation of the exit regulations introduced in the early 1990s in Ukraine 
as a crucial factor encouraging temporary mobility of Ukrainian nationals 
(Malynovska 2004; Ok6lski 2004; Stola 1997, 2001; Wallace 2002). The current 
exit regulations give Ukrainian nationals not only the right to travel abroad, but also 
to return after having migrated, which had not previously been the case before the 
political reforms of the early 1990s (see also Chaps. 2, 4 and 8). 

Studies of Ukrainian migration also demonstrate the importance of entry policies 
(visa regimes) in shaping temporal mobility patterns. For example, according to 
Iglicka et al. (2011: 16), circulation between Ukraine and Poland has been “forced 
by procedures operating within short-term visa systems”. After the introduction of 
visas for Ukrainians in Poland in 2003, Ukrainian migrants still tended to enter 
Poland on short-term visas, but the changed legal framework for migration intro- 
duced the so-called “time corridor”, which forced the migrants to remain in Ukraine 
for at least three out of every 6 months (Follis 2012; Kindler 2011; see also Chaps. 
4 and 7). The role of differences in entry policies between European countries in 
shaping Ukrainian movement to the European Union can be also traced. For exam- 
ple, Dietz (2010) demonstrated that when Germany relaxed visa procedures for 
Ukrainians in 2000, a number of Ukrainians entered Germany, only to travel 
onwards to the Netherlands and Portugal. 

Studies on the migration of Ukrainians to Southern Europe have emphasized the 
role of regularization regimes, characteristic of the Mediterranean migratory model, 
in shaping temporal patterns of mobility (see Chaps. 4, 11 and 12). In the 1990s 
Wallace (2001) drew attention to a unique institutional factor determining circula- 
tion between Ukraine and Central Europe that can be also considered as a steering 
constraint: limited access to the welfare state. She argued that the employment/ 
contribution-based welfare system in the destination countries along with the irreg- 
ular status of migrants determine migrants’ need to stay in contact with their own 
welfare system, to be entitled to health care and pensions. There are hardly any 
studies analyzing the impact on temporal migration of the existence (or lack) of 
social security agreements between Ukraine and migrant-receiving countries 
(European Migration Network 2011). 

In addition to entry policies, labour policy and programmes can play an impor- 
tant role in shaping temporal patterns of mobility. For example, according to a study 
by Janska and Drbohlav (2008), one factor in the changing temporal patterns of 
Ukrainian migration to the Czech Republic was the introduction of a pilot project 
by the Czech government aimed at attracting qualified foreign workers to settle. 
Since January 2006 Ukrainians have been eligible for this scheme and in 2007 they 
were the second most numerous national group, at 18% of applicants. In contrast, 
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studies conducted in Poland demonstrate how labour policy regulations can also 
induce temporariness and shape its temporal pattern. The introduction of regula- 
tions facilitating access to the labour market for neighbouring countries’ citizens 
(including Ukraine) in Poland created a channel for the official inflow of seasonal 
migrant workers to Poland, reinforcing the temporariness of labour migration from 
Ukraine to Poland (Brunarska 2014; for more details on the system of declarations 
see Chap. 4). 

Similar outcomes have been observed in the case of Ukrainian migration to Italy, 
when the 2007 labour agreement introduced “the possibility of job sharing, an 
important new opportunity that has significantly encouraged circular migratory 
practices” (Vianello 2013: 198). Under this agreement, foreign workers were legally 
entitled to share their job responsibilities with another person and manage their 
schedule independently of employers. Migrant women began to organize their work 
in Italy in 3-to-6-month shifts. 

Studies on determinants of Ukrainian migration frequently cite failed economic 
reforms and falling wages resulting in deteriorating living standards in Ukraine as 
one of the main motivations for engaging in temporary labour migration. According 
to one study, the majority of Ukrainian migrants in Poland claimed that only 
improvement in the economic situation in Ukraine — meaning higher earnings and 
less corruption — would make them consider ceasing to circulate in this way (Górny 
et al. 2013). The dissatisfaction with pay rates (or income) also raised the odds of 
engaging in temporary labour migration (see Chap. 3). According to the results of 
qualitative research carried out between 2005 and 2008 the limited chances of find- 
ing well-paid employment in Ukraine stimulate the durability of circulation among 
the Ukrainian female migrants studied in Italy (Vianello 2013). 

Research in Poland demonstrated that the existence of informal labour and job 
markets in the destination country is conducive to circular and temporary migration 
(Iglicka 1999; Szulecka 2007) since undeclared work is usually associated with 
insecure employment, which does not create favourable conditions for long-term 
stays and settlement (Gmaj 2005). The latter can be also observed in the frequently 
analyzed example of domestic workers employed for care work and cleaning. The 
nature of their work does not encourage settlement, as claimed by various authors, 
since the sector is dominated by undeclared work and characterized by low pay and 
low status (Kindler 2008, 2011; Kindler et al. 2015; Kordasiewicz 2010; 
Kordasiewicz 2011). 

Another theme distinguished in the literature is the impact of the labour market 
requirements of the destination country, where jobs in the various sectors with a 
demand for foreign labour have particular temporal characteristics. For example, 
studies on Ukrainians coming to Poland in the 1990s confirm that stays of petty 
traders in Poland were noticeably shorter, lasting sometimes only several days or 
weeks, compared with those of migrants engaged in seasonal work in agriculture, 
for example, who spent up to 3 months in Poland (Stola 1997; Iglicka 1999; Okélski 
1997; see also Chap. 8). 
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6.4.2 Capacity and Coupling Constraints: Social Resources 
(Networks) and Family Situation 


Iglicka and Gmaj, discussing the length of stays and return of Ukrainian migrants in 
Poland, claim that “circularity is often a result of the passive attitude of human 
nature. Immigrants tend to follow well-established patterns created by their net- 
works” (2013: 173). According to qualitative studies, limited initial access to 
migrant networks (lack of formal migrant services) is an important capacity con- 
straint for Ukrainians who want to engage in long-term migration to more distant 
EU destinations than Poland or the Czech Republic (Kindler 2011). In the absence 
of such networks, not only are information and potential ties to people who may 
lend money for long-distance (possibly more expensive) travel missing, but ties to 
those who can provide support on the spot are also lacking. Fonseca et al. (2014) 
attribute the significant decrease that has been observed in the inflow of Ukrainians 
to Portugal since the 2008 economic crisis to the changing role of migrant social 
networks (see also Chap. 11). These networks, which provided positive feedback on 
job opportunities and assistance to newly arrived migrants, have started to transmit 
information about the decline in job opportunities in Portugal. 

In nearby destinations for Ukrainian migrants such as Poland, the role of social 
networks in forming capacity constraints has also been observed. Kindler (2011), in 
a qualitative study of Ukrainian migrant domestic workers in Warsaw, points out 
that migrants with limited access to social networks and information had to accept 
very poor (if not exploitative) working conditions which did not encourage them to 
consider settling in Poland. Moreover, Górny et al. (2010b) argue, based on the rich 
qualitative material on immigration to Poland, that the social networks of circular 
migrants enable them first and foremost to continue circular migration. Ukrainian 
circular migrants can only transform their circular mobility into long-term forms of 
migration when they manage to develop social relations outside their own group 
(i.e. other circular migrants) and when these new contacts provide them with 
resources to pursue a different model of mobility (Górny et al. 2010a, b). 

In line with these observations, Torunczyk-Ruiz (2014), who also studied net- 
works of circular migrants travelling from Ukraine to Poland, found that “ties based 
on work relationships and those helpful in finding a job seem to be stronger and 
more important than social ties maintained in the place of residence in Poland” 
(2014:56). This suggests that temporary stays in Poland rarely lead to Ukrainian 
migrants developing local ties that could result in stronger attachment in Poland and 
in a higher propensity towards settlement. Torunczyk-Ruiz (2014) also found that 
those who had mainly formed ties (with Poles) in their neighbourhood in Poland 
more closely resemble long-term migrants than circular migrants and are more ori- 
ented towards the receiving society. 

The role of family situation in shaping temporal patterns of migration is signifi- 
cant. The studies reviewed here frequently address the role of family in determining 
the temporal character of Ukrainian migration from one of two perspectives: loca- 
tion of family members (remaining in Ukraine or/and in destination country); and 
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marital status (with a special focus on divorced women and women married to 
nationals of the destination country). In particular, a number of studies analyze the 
impact on temporal mobility patterns of migrant family members’ presence in the 
country of origin (Hosnedlova and Stanek 2014; Tolstokorova 2010). They argue 
that having at least one immediate family member in Ukraine indicates strong ties 
with the place of origin and may influence the decision to return, thus inducing 
temporariness of migration. While the authors did not verify this claim empirically, 
Hosnedlova and Stanek (2010, 2014) demonstrated that in Spain, 35.4% of 
Ukrainian migrants had at least one family member in Ukraine or elsewhere, and 
most Ukrainian women without a husband with them in Spain formed transnational 
families (see also Chap. 12). Näre (2007), focusing on female Ukrainian migrants in 
Italy, also found migrant women's marital status played an important role in the 
decision to engage in temporary/circular forms of mobility. The women Näre stud- 
ied were divorced and in their early forties and were also the only breadwinners, 
which tend to raise the odds of engagement in temporary migration, as argued by 
Näre (see also Chap. 10). 

The family dimension in Ukrainian migration to the EU strongly intersects with 
existing gender ideologies in the household and in society. In other words, Ukrainian 
women tend to have a subordinate position to men in the family hierarchy, as well 
as different caring responsibilities, and thus their temporal and spatial mobility 
strategies differ. In Spain, the proportion of men whose spouse or partner and at 
least one of whose children are living in their place of origin is four times greater 
than the proportion of women in the same family situation (Hosnedlova and Stanek 
2010). Iglicka et al. (2011:16) argue that in “the Polish-Ukrainian case, circularity 
seems to be a female domain. Among other economic reasons, women who are 
engaged in circular mobility do not want to disappear from family life for good”. At 
the same time, the authors stress that this “traditional” division of gender roles, in 
contrast, allows Ukrainian men, who are viewed as the main breadwinners, to pro- 
long their stays abroad without the strong social labelling as bad parents or spouses 
which migrating women usually experience. Such observations are supported by a 
2001 Ukrainian State Statistics Committee study demonstrating that even though 
female migrants accounted for 35.4% of all surveyed labour migrants, their share in 
“shuttle” or “suitcase” migration (also called petty-trade migration) was over a half 
(cf. Molodikova 2008). However, Molodikova (2008), who mainly cites the Italian 
study, argues that employment of women in domestic services, which is frequently 
irregular, results in their longer stays outside Ukraine than Ukrainian male migrants 
employed mainly in seasonal sectors (such as construction). This observation sug- 
gests that the assumption that women, as the main care providers, will want to return 
more often than men to their households/families and are consequently more likely 
to engage in circulation than men (see Iglicka et al. 2011) should not be taken for 
granted (see Chap. 5). 

Some studies, though not numerous, also address the role of family in the pro- 
cess of converting temporary mobility into more permanent forms of migration. 
Authors researching Ukrainian migration to Southern Europe report that the pres- 
ence of migrants’ family members in the destination country is frequent, which may 
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mean a reduction in temporary mobility. According to Hosnedlová and Stanek 
(2010, 2014; Chapter 12), 44.5% of Ukrainian migrants had families in Spain and 
33.7% brought all their children to Spain. Fonseca et al. (2014; Chapter 11) also 
quote studies demonstrating that 29.9% of Ukrainian migrants have migrated to 
Portugal to join one of their parents. 

Where the settlement policy is relatively restrictive — which is the case in 
Poland — for many Ukrainian temporary migrants, marrying a Pole has been an 
opportunity to acquire legal residence status in Poland and to settle (Górny and 
Kepinska 2004; Brzozowska and Grzymata-Kaztowska 2014; see also Chap. 7). 
Thus, the studies under review suggest (though the evidence is not very robust) that 
reunification processes and family formation have played an important role in the 
settlement of temporary Ukrainian migrants in destination countries. 


6.5 Consequences of Ukrainians’ Temporary Mobility 


Temporary mobility, especially of the circular kind, is being advocated as a possible 
solution to many of the challenges surrounding migration today. However, are there 
really effective “wins” for all stakeholders: migrants, sending and destination coun- 
tries? This section carefully examines the positive and negative impacts of the pre- 
vailing temporary nature of Ukrainian mobility to Europe identified in the literature 
under review. The outcomes of various temporary forms of Ukrainian migration are 
addressed in relation to two groups of actors involved in the migration process — 
migrants and destination countries. The outcomes of temporary and more long-term 
migration for the sending country — Ukraine — concern the following: depopulation, 
decrease of labour force, risk of brain drain, limited potential of remittances and 
return migration to stimulate the development of the Ukrainian economy (see also 
Chap. 3). 


6.5.1 Impact on Migrants/Households 


Overall, studies point out that temporary migrants are keener to send remittances 
than are permanent/long-term migrants (Buch and Kuckulenz 2004; Mansoor and 
Quillin 2006; Glytsos 1997). In the case of temporary Ukrainian migrants, provid- 
ing financial support to their families is in general the main goal of migration and a 
clear outcome.! The studies reviewed here usually find that remittances sent by tem- 
porary migrants are mainly spent on everyday consumption (Kindler 2011; 
Triandafyllidou 2011, 2013; UCSR and Ukrstat 2009; Chap. 3). 


! As Grotte (2012) cites the data of the National Bank of Ukraine, in 2011 Ukrainian migrants 
transferred 7 million USD (4.3% of Ukraine’s GDP). 
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The fact that Ukrainian migrants can transfer the money earned abroad person- 
ally without having to bear additional transfer costs is an advantage of temporary, 
especially circular, migration (Grotte 2012). However, qualitative studies on the 
remitting behaviour of Ukrainian migrants report negative examples of Ukrainian 
migrants being robbed on the way back to or upon arrival in Ukraine (Grotte 2012; 
Kindler 2011). 

A study conducted in Italy (Weber 2004) indicates that difficulty in re-negotiating 
social status when back in Ukraine may constitute a constraint on return, and rather 
a motivation to remain abroad longer than initially intended, going home only for 
short periods of time. This shows that the “status tensions” experienced by tempo- 
rary migrants, as well as by their children, are strongly linked to their statuses in their 
countries of origin, which can impact not only temporal patterns of mobility but also 
the well-being of both migrants and their families. This also demonstrates that low- 
prestige work in the destination country does deprive migrants of their social status, 
partially challenging the claim put forward, for example, by the dual labour market 
theory of Piore (1979) that such deprivation should be lower or non-existent in the 
case of temporary migrants. This is due to the fact that the Ukrainian migrants stud- 
ied had experienced tensions about their social position in the country of origin. 

The risk of deskilling or de-qualification is high for temporary Ukrainian migrants 
(see Triandafyllidou 2011; Caglar et al. 2011; Iglicka et al. 2011). The temporary 
migration of Ukrainian citizens is often related to temporary jobs that do not require 
high skills and belong to the so-called secondary sector of the labour market. 
Consequently, studies in a number of countries have found loss of skills among 
educated Ukrainian migrants performing low-skilled jobs (Antoniewski and Korys 
2002; Shakhno and Pool 2005; Fedyuk 2012). For example, a study based on two 
national surveys of foreigners in the Czech Republic provides evidence of a signifi- 
cant waste of human capital among Ukrainians (Leontiyeva 2014; see also Chap. 8). 
A crucial finding of this study is that migrants “with permanent residence permits 
turned out to be twice as likely to have skilled jobs compared to those with tempo- 
rary residence permits and were half as likely to end up on the bottom rungs of the 
labour market” (Leontiyeva 2014:74). This suggests that the temporal dimension of 
migration, related to legal status on the Czech labour market, intersects with the risk 
of deskilling among migrants, which tends to be higher for temporary migrants. 

Irregular stay means higher risks and consequently higher mobility costs between 
Ukraine and the country of migration (see Chap. 4). However, paradoxically, efforts 
to gain legal status, even temporary, or to take part in seasonal migrant worker pro- 
grammes, may lead to negative financial and other consequences for migrants. 


6.5.2 Impact on Destination Country 


Triandafyllidou (2011), who studied Ukrainian, Albanian and Moroccan circular 
migrants, critically reflects on the benefits of circular migration for the country of 
destination, such as responding better to changing labour market demand and 
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imposing very limited integration burdens. Such ideal benefits from circulation for 
the destination countries are in her opinion possible only if “EU member states 
make sure that their legal entry channels are simple and fast, so that migrant workers 
can satisfy the demands of domestic labour markets in several sectors where short- 
ages are identified” (2011:10). 

However, both quantitative and qualitative studies carried out in Poland and 
Hungary stress the positive outcomes of Ukrainian circular migration. In Poland 
temporary Ukrainian labour migrants complement the native workforce, filling mar- 
ket niches (see for example, Grabowska-Lusinska and Zylicz 2008; Grabowska- 
Lusinska et al. 2010; Górny et al. 2010b; Chap. 7). Researchers analyzing Ukrainian 
circular migration to Hungary underline its positive aspects in terms of migrants’ 
economic activity in the face of Hungary’s ageing population (Kincses and Rédei 
2009). In contrast, studies on Ukrainian, Albanian and Moroccan circular migrants 
in Italy and Spain (Triandafyllidou 2011: 5), illustrate the negative side of circular 
migration by stressing that longer absence of migrants from work in the destination 
country (while they visit the home country) is negatively valued by the employers, 
as they “want reliable, stable, year-round migrant workers”. 

Other negative aspects of Ukrainian temporary migration to Europe are often 
linked in the literature to irregularity, with irregular status becoming a major con- 
cern for receiving countries which not only lose out in terms of their national budget 
(undeclared work of migrants) and the additional costs of control and detention but 
also have to somehow address the issue of a group at risk of exploitation and mar- 
ginalization (see Malynovska 2011). Moreover, it has been stressed in the literature 
that Ukrainian temporary migration, especially when the secondary sector of the 
labour market is involved, reproduces social, ethnic and gender inequalities (Fedyuk 
2012, 2015; Tolstokorova 2010). 


6.6 Conclusions 


Ukrainian movements to Europe are not easy to capture using “traditional” defini- 
tions of migration. Researchers working in this field tend to propose various terms 
that draw attention to the durability of temporary forms of Ukrainian mobility. 
However, most works on Ukrainian migration report on circular and transnational 
migration (more specifically transnational practices), with little attention paid to the 
return migration perspective. 

The literature reviewed here includes a considerable amount of the two former 
lines of research. However, the focus on migratory patterns, with the more frequent 
use of the term “circulation”, is arguably more popular in studies on mobility to 
Central Europe, whereas a transnational approach is more evident in studies of more 
distant migration of Ukrainians to countries like Italy and Spain. In the latter studies 
the notion of return migration is also sometimes employed, and here the determi- 
nants of temporary forms of migration are first of all addressed. Such variations can 
be explained by the differences in temporal patterns of migration to nearby Central 
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European countries and more distant countries of Europe. These differences deserve 
more in-depth comparative consideration, which could pave the way for a compre- 
hensive conceptual framework to study temporalities in international mobility. 

Given the prevalence of irregular work in “spontaneous circular migration” of 
Ukrainian nationals to Europe and other negative consequences of their temporary 
mobility, the literature reviewed in this chapter challenges the “‘triple-win scenario” 
promoted in political discourse on temporary migration in Europe. Although irregu- 
larity of work can be partly eliminated by the introduction of adequate programmes 
for seasonal and circular migration, other negative consequences of temporariness 
may still remain. These include deskilling and precarious work status, which both 
arise from the fact that temporary migrants are usually employed in the secondary 
sector of the labour market in the receiving countries. These negative outcomes 
would be difficult to eliminate even with the introduction of special programmes for 
temporary migrants. This is well illustrated by the case of Polish migrants who, 
even after gaining unrestricted access to the European labour market after Poland’s 
accession to the European Union (though after some transition period in selected 
countries) are still being employed in low-skilled positions (Trevena 2013).? 

In a number of studies on Ukrainian labour migrants to the EU the role of the 
migrant household is stressed. While according to approaches such as the New 
Economics of Labour Migration, income from migration is only one of many 
sources of household income (see Stark and Bloom 1985), households of Ukrainian 
migrants can hardly be said to engage in a risk-diversification strategy through 
migration. Instead, they become, as migration continues, increasingly dependent on 
remittances. This leads to “petrification” of temporary forms of mobility. Relations 
of a migrant with his/her household can thus act as a crucial determinant of tempo- 
rary migration, but temporary migration poses important consequences for the func- 
tioning of a migrant household. It is difficult to assess whether this multifaceted 
relationship can be treated as a universal feature of temporary forms of mobility or 
whether it is specific to Ukrainian movements. 

The literature on Ukrainian mobility can contribute to understanding the impor- 
tance of the temporal dimension in migration studies. Works on the determinants of 
temporary aspects of Ukrainian mobility are the most numerous and provide the 
richest material for further studies. Analyses of legal, family and social determi- 
nants and consequences show clear differences between temporary, short-term and 
long-term (settlement) mobility. Research on economic factors, however, tends to 
treat the temporariness of Ukrainian migration as a given. In this field additional 
research addressing the temporal dimension of Ukrainian mobility in more depth is 
recommended. 

Other topics under-studied in the reviewed literature include theoretical and 
empirical consideration of the role of institutions in structuring temporary forms of 
migration, in particular the role of employment agencies. A focus on their role in 
Ukrainian migration to Southern and Northern European countries would certainly 


? British LFS (Labour Force Survey) (2014) http://discover.ukdataservice.ac.uk/series/?sn=2000026 
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contribute to our understanding of migrants’ agency in the context of limited legal 
channels of entry, stay and work. 
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7.1 Introduction 


Poland has a long history of ties to the territories of contemporary Ukraine dating 
from the fourteenth century, when parts of Ukraine were ruled by the Kingdom of 
Poland. Before World War II approximately five million Ukrainians lived in Polish 
territories. By the late 1940s only 200,000 were left, mainly due to the shift of the 
Eastern border after the war, but also as a result of forced displacement carried out 
by the Polish military (Motyka 2000; Hatagida 2002). The contemporary flow of 
migrants from Ukraine to Poland started in the 1990s. As researchers have pointed 
out, a new, distinct migration space was formed in Central and Eastern Europe 
(CEE) at that time (Council of Europe 1992; Castles and Miller 1993; Rudolph and 
Morokvasic 1993; Frejka et al. 1999; Stola 2001; Stola and Wallace 2001; Grzymata- 
Kaztowska and Ok6lski 2003; Ok6lski 2004). 
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Ok6lski (2004) points to at least three historical developments that shaped the 
migration trends in CEE: relative economic and institutional underdevelopment, a 
relative wealth of labour and the instability of state borders. A diversification in 
terms of economic performance occurred, with growing wage disparities between 
the countries within the region. Poland, along with the Czech Republic and Hungary, 
became an attractive destination for Ukrainians escaping the deteriorating living 
conditions at home (see Chap. 3). In contrast to fears voiced in 1989, migrants from 
CEE did not head for Western Europe, but primarily remained within the region. 
The reasons for this were entry restrictions to the Schengen Area, higher travel and 
stay costs (and thus higher risks) in the West compared to CEE, fast development of 
migrant networks within the region, cultural proximity and overall familiarity of 
migrants with a common post-socialist reality (Ok6lski 2004). As a result, a new 
migration space was created, with migration between Ukraine and Poland having 
the character of local forms of mobility between neighbouring countries. Local 
forms of mobility from Ukraine to Poland can be viewed as being predominantly 
temporary and reflect highly repetitive cross-border movement, seen by the migrants 
as relatively attractive earnings-wise and posing low risks. Today, Ukrainians repre- 
sent the largest and most diverse migrant group in Poland. Moreover, this group is 
becoming more and more diversified due to changes in mobility patterns and legal- 
ization strategies. 

For over two decades Poland did not have an articulated migration policy, and 
attitudes toward migrants entering Poland were rather reactive. The entry of for- 
eigners was seen as having a positive impact on the economic development espe- 
cially of border regions as well as on the improvement of social relations between 
societies with previously restricted mobility. The liberal approach to foreigners 
entering Poland has slowly been curtailed with Poland’s process of joining the 
European Union. Visas for Ukrainian nationals were introduced in 2003, just before 
Poland’s accession to the EU, and a more complex visa system was introduced upon 
Poland’s joining the Schengen zone in 2007. However, over time, new facilitations 
for visa applicants from Ukraine were proposed. Poland’s migration policy, elabo- 
rated by several ministries, was accepted by the government in 2012 and became the 
main framework for further administrative plans regarding migrants. It gives prece- 
dence to certain types of migrants, including labour migrants from specific coun- 
tries with close cultural and geographic connections, such as Ukraine (MIA 2012). 
Thus, Poland’s migration policy mainly addresses spatial and cultural proximity: 
local mobility between neighbouring countries, as well as groups that will poten- 
tially easily adapt in Polish society. The priority is to increase the scale of legal 
employment of foreigners with skills required by the Polish labour market. Among 
other measures facilitating this, Poland has liberalized employment and legalization 
procedures, extended the validity of temporary residence permits and signed a bilat- 
eral social security agreement with Ukraine. 

This chapter focuses on the migration of Ukrainians to Poland that followed the 
development of a new migration space in the 1990s within Central and Eastern 
Europe (see for example Stola 2001), arguing that the post-2014 political develop- 
ments in Ukraine have led to a weakening of this local mobility, with migrants arriv- 
ing from new places of origin. The chapter critically presents the existing state of 
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knowledge on contemporary Ukrainian migration to Poland, including available 
data sources and basic data on its nature and scale. Using official statistical data and 
available estimates, it outlines migrants’ socio-demographic characteristics, their 
regions of origin and destination, and the type of work they engage in. A brief over- 
view of literature on Ukrainian migration to Poland is also provided. 


7.2 Ukrainian Migrants’ Characteristics 


Where do Ukrainian migrants to Poland originate and where in Poland do they go? 
Data from household surveys point to Western Ukraine as the main place of origin 
of Ukrainian labour migrants in Poland — from over three-quarters of migrants in 
2005-2008 to over 90% in 2010-2012 originated from that region (UCSR and 
Ukrstat 2009; ILO 2013). This concentration of places of migrant origin along the 
Ukrainian-Polish border is an argument in favour of treating Ukrainian migration to 
Poland as a particular form of mobility — a local movement between neighbouring 
states. However, since 2014 a diversification of places of origin has occurred, with 
Central and Eastern Ukraine also starting to play a role. 

As regards places of residence in Poland, according to the Office for Foreigners 
data, as of 9 December 2014, 37% of Ukrainian nationals resided in Mazowieckie 
province, the majority of them in Warsaw. Large urban centres provide more work 
opportunities in both the formal and informal sectors of the economy as well as 
allowing irregular or semi-compliant migrants from Ukraine to remain “invisible”. 
However, rural areas also are an important destination for seasonal workers from 
Ukraine as they attract workers to the agriculture sector. Ukrainians also chose 
regions in the south and east of Poland: Dolnoslaskie and Matopolskie (10 and 9%, 
respectively), Lubelskie (8%), Podkarpackie (6%) and Slaskie (5%) provinces. A 
similar picture with regard to regional distribution emerges from the 2011 popula- 
tion census (see Fig. 7.1): the Mazowieckie province takes the lead, followed by 
Lubelskie and Dolnoslaskie provinces. The relatively high numbers of Ukrainian 
migrants in eastern and southern Poland are a result of the nearness to the Ukrainian 
border, the attractiveness of large urban centres and initially also the presence of the 
Ukrainian minority (Polish citizens of Ukrainian ethnicity), a legacy of (forced) 
repatriation from the former Soviet Union (mainly Soviet Republic of Ukraine) 
after World War II (Górny et al. 2010). 


7.2.1 Ukrainian Migration in Numbers: Large Inflows, Little 
Settlement? 


This section presents various data on the inflows and stock of Ukrainian migrants in 
Poland. It should be noted that the data sources showing the scale of both inflows 
and residence have certain drawbacks, with the population census and data sources 
on residence permits underestimating the actual number of migrants staying in 
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Fig. 7.1 Ukrainian migrants staying over 3 months in Poland by province, 2011 (Source: CSO 
(2011) Population Census, table 3) 


Poland. This is because not all migrants entering and staying in Poland apply for 
residence cards — the majority stay based on visas. Moreover, the inflow data count 
the flows and not people, and the same person may cross the border or be granted a 
visa more than once a year. Nevertheless, the available data on the scale and inten- 
sity of flows combined with the limited scale of settlement point to the local charac- 
ter of Ukrainians’ migration to Poland. 

As far as inflows are concerned, in 2014, Polish consular services issued over 
556,500 visas to Ukrainian citizens (predominantly Schengen visas). Since 15 
September 2012, Ukrainians no longer have to pay for national visas if they intend 
to stay in Poland for between 3 months and 1 year.' Since July 2009, the Agreement 
on Local Border Traffic between Poland and Ukraine has been in force. Based on 
this agreement, Ukrainian nationals residing in the border zone — the area extending 
30 km from the border — do not need visas, but only local border traffic permits 
entitling them to multiple crossings of the Polish border. The number of border 
crossings by Ukrainian citizens under a local border traffic agreement has been 
increasing each year (13 to 40% depending on year). It amounted to 10,734,959 in 
2015 (Border Guard Statistics 2015). 

Compared to the inflows of Ukrainian migrants, the stock of Ukrainian migrants 
is much lower. According to the Office for Foreigners, on 3 September 2015 
Ukrainian nationals held less than 62,000 valid residence cards in total (including 
almost 26,000 permanent residence permits, almost 3000 EU long-term residence 
permits and over 33,000 temporary residence permits). Although this number is 
considerably lower than the number of visas issued, it still constitutes almost 27% 


! Previously only selected categories of people were exempt from the fee. This is a step towards 
visa liberalization for Ukraine. 
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of the total population of foreigners in Poland captured in official statistics.” 
According to the 2011 population census, Ukrainian citizens constituted the largest 
group of foreign permanent residents in Poland (13,400, or 25%). 

Data on Ukrainian labour migrants also provide examples of differences between 
a large pool of mobile, temporary labour force, entering on the basis of a simplified 
employment procedure (the so-called employer’s declaration system implemented 
in 2007} for up to 6 months during twelve consecutive months without a work per- 
mit, and migrant workers employed on the basis of work permits. However, it should 
be emphasized that neither statistics on work permits nor employer’s declarations 
account for all Ukrainian migrant workers, for the following reasons. First, there are 
many categories of foreigners who do not need additional documents to work in 
Poland. These are, for instance, EU long-term resident’s permit holders, permanent 
residence permit holders, graduates of Polish educational institutions and spouses 
of Polish citizens. Thus, information on their involvement in the labour market in 
Poland is not reflected in the statistics on work permits or employers’ declarations. 
The second reason is that a considerable share of Ukrainian nationals work unoffi- 
cially, especially in some sectors, such as domestic work, agriculture, construction 
(for an extensive analysis of the undocumented work status of Ukrainian migrants 
in a number of countries, see Chap. 4). The third reason relates to the way the 
employers’ declarations are used: for Ukrainian migrants they may facilitate receiv- 
ing a visa to enter Poland, but often they do not follow this up by starting work for 
the employer who registered the declaration. Moreover, one Ukrainian may possess 
more than one declaration. This means that the number of declarations does not 
translate into the number of seasonal workers (see also Chap. 4). 


7.2.2 Main Sectors of Employment for Ukrainian Migrants 
in Poland 


Although the statistics on employers’ declarations and work permits do not reflect 
the real scale of Ukrainians’ involvement in the labour market, they seem to capture 
the general trends as regards the main sectors of employment and types of jobs held. 

The majority of Ukrainian migrants work in the so-called secondary sector of the 
labour market. This is confirmed by a number of data sources. According to the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Policy data (MLSP 2014), in 2014 work permit hold- 
ers were employed mostly by private households, in construction, transport, retail 
and wholesale trade. According to data on employers’ declarations of intent to 
employ a foreigner, in 2014 the majority of Ukrainian nationals were registered in 


? Followed by Germans (11%), Russian nationals (6%), Belarusians (5.5%), Vietnamese (5%) and 
Italians (3%). 

`The facilitated procedure for employment of seasonal workers had already been introduced in 
2006, but it only concerned employment in agriculture for a maximum of 3 months within 6 
months. 
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Fig. 7.2 Declarations of intent to employ a Ukrainian citizen registered by county labour offices 
in 2014 by main labour market sector (Source: Based on MLSP (2014a)) 


agriculture, followed by construction, industrial processing, administration and sup- 
port services (see Fig. 7.2). 

Household surveys conducted in Ukraine in 2008 and in 2012 (UCSR and 
Ukrstat 2009; ILO 2013) reveal that the majority of Ukrainian migrants in Poland 
work in basic occupations. These survey results show a considerable number of 
Ukrainian migrants in the category of “skilled workers using specific tools” (16% 
and 11% for 2008 and 2012 surveys, respectively) and “workers in services and 
sales” (12% and 28%, respectively). Importantly, less than 7% of Ukrainian workers 
in Poland in 2010-2012 had jobs that reflected their level of education (ILO 2013), 
which suggests a process of deskilling among Ukrainian migrants. 

While the majority of Ukrainians in Poland work, they are also present among 
students: in the academic year 2013/2014, there were 15,123 Ukrainian students out 
of a total of 35,983 foreign students (Perspektywy Education Foundation 2013). 
Between 2012 and 2015 the number of temporary residence permits issued to 
Ukrainians for educational purposes (including studies), has also increased: from 
2351 in 2013, 3798 in 2014 to 4553 in the first 8 months of 2015. 


7.2.3 Recent Trends: Effects of the Military Conflict 
in Ukraine or Change in the Law in Poland? 


In November 2013, political protests against the Ukrainian government’s anti-EU 
stance started in Ukraine. The events that followed made some researchers and pol- 
icy makers anticipate a wave of political refugees from Ukraine to the EU, including 
Poland. However, Jaroszewicz (2014) argues that rather than seeking refugee status, 
Ukrainian nationals will continue to circulate for work, with young people seeking 
opportunities to settle. She concludes that only a continuous crisis would lead to an 
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increase of settled migration among Ukrainians and a change in their mobility pat- 
terns. We argue that currently those applying for refugee status and those engaging 
in circulation are different groups of migrants, with the number of Ukrainians 
increasing with regard to all entry channels to Poland. 

Since the escalation of the armed conflict in Ukraine, Polish offices have experi- 
enced higher numbers of Ukrainian applicants for residence permits. In 2013, 1694 
permanent residence permits, 408 EU long-term resident’s permits and 9795 tempo- 
rary residence permits (valid for up to 3 years) were issued to Ukrainians. In the 
following years, these numbers increased significantly to 3484,4 590 and 17,103, 
respectively in 2014, and 4570, 426 and 21,872 between | January and 2 September 
2015 (Office for Foreigners 2015a). There has thus been a steady increase of posi- 
tive decisions on issuing permanent and temporary residence permits. The number 
of registered declarations and work permits is also increasing. While in 2014, 
372,946 employer’s declarations (96% of all declarations)’ and 26,315 work per- 
mits (60% of all work permits) were issued to Ukrainians,‘ by the end of June 2015, 
the number of registered declarations and work permits already exceeded the num- 
ber of declarations from the previous year. In 2015 there were 762,700 declarations 
registered to Ukrainian nationals. 

Moreover, significantly more Ukrainians applied for international protection in 
Poland in 2014 and 2015. 2318 and 2298 Ukrainian citizens applied for refugee 
status in 2014 and in 2015, respectively,’ compared with 46 persons in 2013. 
Ukrainians have become the second-largest nationality, after Russia, among appli- 
cants for refugee status in Poland, constituting about 34% of all asylum seekers in 
2014 and about 19% of all applicants in 2015. Nevertheless, only six Ukrainians 
were granted subsidiary protection and 11 a tolerated stay permit in 2014. In 2015, 
these numbers were 6 and 6, respectively. In the second instance, the Council for 
Refugees granted refugee status to two Ukrainian nationals and subsidiary protec- 
tion to 18 Ukrainian nationals (Office for Foreigners 2015b). Because this channel 
proves ineffective, as the refugee status criteria are not fulfilled by most applicants 
from Ukraine, many potential asylum seekers choose alternative ways to legalize 
their stay in Poland, for example, using the simplified employment scheme or apply- 
ing for the Polish Charter (Karta Polaka). The Polish Charter is a document con- 
firming the holder belongs to the Polish nation, which among other rights provides 
access to work without having to apply for a work permit, the right to study in 
Poland and a shorter route to a permanent residence permit or Polish citizenship. 


“In May 2014, with the implementation of the Act on Foreigners of 2013, settlement permits were 
replaced with permanent residence permits, whereas temporary residence permits replaced fixed- 
term residence permits. Since the nature of the permits did not change substantially, the numbers 
for 2014 sum up the permits of a given character: a permanent and a temporary one, respectively. 
5Other nationalities were citizens of Moldova (6331), Belarus (4017), Georgia (2103), Russia 
(1227) and Armenia (774). 


°Data on work permits and employer’s declarations are taken from official statistics of the Polish 
Ministry of Labour and Social Policy available at: http://www.mpips.gov.pl/analizy-i-raporty/ 
cudzoziemcy-pracujacy-w-polsce-statystyki/ 

’Data from the Office for Foreigners; the numbers include renewals of the asylum procedure. 
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The dynamics of the inflow and stock of Ukrainian citizens in Poland may also 
be a result of changes to the law on foreigners, which came into effect in May 
2014. The changes introduced a number of facilitations, such as the possibility of 
staying and seeking work for up to 1 year after completing studies in Poland,’ a 
procedure concerning applying for a work and stay permit (“single permit”), 
extending the maximum validity of temporary residence permits to 3 years, and an 
entitlement to legalize stay in Poland on humanitarian grounds. Access to perma- 
nent residence permits for persons with documented Polish roots or a valid Polish 
Charter also became easier. All these factors could have influenced the flow and 
stock of Ukrainian migrants in Poland (for more on the legal and policy context 
see Chap. 4). 

Finally, to some extent, the quantitative changes observed in the statistics on 
temporary and permanent residence permits issued between 2013 and 2015 may be 
explained by the expiry of temporary residence permits issued in the 2012 regular- 
ization programme to 1500 Ukrainian nationals who had previously stayed in 
Poland irregularly (for more on regularization programmes see Chap. 4). Most of 
these people applied for a renewal of their residence permits between 2014 and 
2015. Altogether, the increase in the number of Ukrainians applying for long-term 
residence permits indicates that although the predominant trait of Ukrainian migra- 
tion continues to be temporariness and circularity, a particular form of enduring 
local mobility, we argue that the role of temporary mobility to Poland may decrease 
in the near future. 


7.3 Research on Ukrainian Migrants in Poland: Overview 


In the 1990s, major research topics included small-scale trans-border trade, and the 
casual and seasonal work of migrants from the former Soviet Union (see Wallace 
et al. 1997, 1998; Wallace 1999; Wallace and Stola 2001; Iglicka 1999, 2000, 2001). 
So-called “false tourists” were mainly engaged in trade or casual work and entered 
Poland on tourist visas. Research was concerned with how rules of reciprocity, trade 
and economic behaviour are developed and regulated in a society undergoing rapid 
social change. Studies estimated the volume of trade activity in bazaars and the 
functioning of informal markets (Wallace 1999; Iglicka 1999, 2000, 2001). 
According to Wallace et al. (1997: 13), “shopping tourism merges into trading when 
shoppers would buy goods for other people as well as themselves or buy goods to 
re-sell at home”. These flows resulted in the expansion of new trade networks, sup- 
ported by semi-official organizations providing information about travel and docu- 
mentation (Wallace et al. 1997). In the second half of the 2000s, small-scale trade 
became a less prominent research area (see Szulecka 2007), due to the decreasing 
role of the open-air markets and increasing role of foreign investments in large 


8 However, due to specific requirements related to this permit, such as proof of having stable source 
of income or sufficient financial means, this law has been not effective. 
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supermarkets. Although frequent cross-border travel still occurs, it is aimed at shop- 
ping rather than selling goods brought from Ukraine (apart from excise goods from 
Ukraine, such as cigarettes). The topic is still analyzed in research conducted in 
border areas and border crossing points (Fomina and Konieczna-Salamatin 2012; 
Fomina et al. 2013; Jozwiak 2014). By the mid-1990s, many Ukrainians pursuing 
for-profit activities in Poland had started to exchange small-scale trade for labour 
migration. 

A study by Golinowska (2004) was the first attempt to estimate the demand for 
workers generated by households in Poland. The analysis includes socio- 
demographic characteristics of households employing workers and preference for 
nationality/country of origin of the workers to be employed. Although the study 
covers the undeclared employment of foreign workers, their residence status is not 
included. According to this survey, carried out in 2001, one in every ten Polish 
households employing a worker employed a foreigner, usually a Ukrainian. The 
types of work carried out by the employed foreigners were: cleaning (34%), child 
care (6%), care of the sick or elderly (10%), gardening/farming (19%) and renova- 
tion (11%) (Golinowska 2004). According to the studied employers, the main rea- 
sons for employing a foreigner were low costs (no taxes or insurance contributions) 
and high quality of work (strong motivation of foreigners to work). Flexibility and 
willingness to work for less money than native workers would accept were also 
important to the employers. A more up-to-date estimate of the household demand 
for foreign labour was made by Grabowska-Lusifiska and Zylicz (2008). Their 
results are based on a representative household survey carried out in 2007, accord- 
ing to which approximately 80,000 Polish households — that is 6% of all households 
in Poland — had employed foreign workers both officially and unofficially in the 2 
years preceding the survey. Compared to other sectors, the demand observed among 
households employing domestic workers was assessed as relatively high. The study 
by Grabowska-Lusinska and Zylicz (2008) also confirmed that Ukrainian migrants 
were the leaders in the numbers, reflecting the alleviated demand for foreign work 
in Poland, especially in case of medium and small-scale companies. One-third of 
foreigners employed by Polish companies were Ukrainians. 

Studies that focus on migrant domestic workers, mainly Ukrainian women, are 
predominantly qualitative in nature (Kordasiewicz 2010, 2011, 2015; Kindler 2008, 
2011; Kindler et al. 2016). Kordasiewicz (2015) analyzes the problematic nature of 
the labour relationship in the domestic work sector, involving both Polish and 
migrant domestic workers and focusing on the under-researched employer’s per- 
spective. Migrant domestic workers have also been studied from a socio-cultural 
risk perspective (Kindler 2011). Based on her qualitative study, Kindler (2011) 
argues that the spatial and cultural distance between Ukraine and Poland, as well as 
entry to Poland, are perceived as acceptable risks or as non-risky. 

As discussed in the context of other countries (see Chap. 4), Ukrainian migration 
to Poland is often defined in studies by its irregular status, mainly due to migrants 
working unofficially. The ILO 2013 household survey showed that in 2010-2012 
only 28% of Ukrainian labour migrants in Poland had a fully legitimate status (both 
in terms of stay and employment). Since the survey estimated the overall number of 
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Ukrainian labour migrants in Poland at 168,400, this means that over 120,000 of 
them (72%) should be treated as irregular migrants as either their stay or their 
employment did not comply with the law. Among the causes of Ukrainian migrants’ 
irregular work status, the large size and structure of the informal economy in Poland 
have been highlighted as the main ones (see for example Bojar et al. 2005; Bieniecki 
et al. 2008; Kicinger and Kloc-Nowak 2008; Gorny et al. 2010). Szulecka (see 
Chap. 4) reviews the few qualitative studies, which addressed the effect of legal 
obstacles on the everyday life of individual migrants (such as costly and time- 
consuming registration procedures (until 2007) or the requirement to prove suffi- 
cient financial standing before being allowed to enter Poland, and the strategies they 
employed to overcome them). She also refers to Polish studies on how irregularity 
is linked to migrants’ work status and how informal employment provides very few 
rights to workers, as well as the risk of abuse and potential instability without any 
guarantees for the future. Ukrainian migrants experience such forms of exploitation, 
as being cheated by intermediaries or employers, not being paid adequately or hav- 
ing no contract despite being promised one. However, they usually do not exercise 
their rights formally, since they perceive it as too costly and time-consuming, and — 
having no employment contract — they usually assess their chances of success as 
low. Lack of trust towards institutions in Poland may also be a reason for not report- 
ing cases of abuse (FRA 2011). 

Well-developed migrant networks provide information on job offers and recom- 
mendations that reduce the dangers of exploitation, unemployment or lack of pro- 
tection resulting from involvement in the informal sector (Kindler and Szulecka 
2013; Stefanska and Szulecka 2013). Several studies have investigated the role of 
social networks as informal channels of recruitment, but also informal safety nets 
(for example, Grzymata-Kazitowska et al. 2008; Kindler and Szulecka 2010; Górny 
et al. 2010). As these works reveal, developing a closer relationship with employers 
in the case of domestic workers allowed migrants to improve their social capital. A 
migrant who had access to resources in the form of the employer’s social network 
provided other migrants with information about jobs and was an important link 
between the employer’s friends (e.g. searching for a domestic worker) and other 
migrant women. Having access to several reliable employers increased the migrant’s 
chances of finding ways to enter and stay in Poland legally (Kindler and Szulecka 
2010; Kindler 2011; Kindler and Szulecka 2013). 

Research rarely addresses the role of migrant institutions in Ukrainian mobility. 
An exception is the analysis of the role of the vodiy, which in Ukrainian means 
driver. This person uses their own car to drive migrants for a fee from their home to 
their workplace and back again, reducing some of the risks related to not being able 
to enter Poland (Kindler 2011). Kindler’s study showed that the drivers shared 
information about work in Poland and controlled knowledge about the risks related 
to migration, but they had no interest in revealing it because they wanted labour 
migration to continue. Their involvement changed the context of crossing the bor- 
der, helped migrants “act out” the credibility of their journey’s aim and in one way 
or another supported their financial standing for a stay in Poland. 
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AS we saw in Chap. 6, numerous studies have recognized circulation as the key 
form of migration of Ukrainians to Poland, which the migrants themselves plan to 
continue engaging in (Górny et al. 2013). This results on the one hand from factors 
facilitating trips to Poland, such as spatial and cultural proximity, relatively easy 
entry (especially until 2003), size and accessibility of the informal labour market, as 
well as migrant networks and informal infrastructure (such as drivers bringing peo- 
ple to work) (Wallace and Stola 2001; Górny et al. 2010; Kindler 2011). On the 
other hand, Poland provides limited legal opportunities for stays exceeding 1 year; 
these are restricted by formal requirements, which can easily be fulfilled only by 
certain groups of Ukrainian migrants, including those with a stable source of 
income, documented legal employment in Poland, Polish roots or Polish spouses. In 
other cases, the requirements hamper long-term migration. 

Studies addressing the role of family, social networks and the degree of neigh- 
bourhood embeddedness in the transition from circulation to more permanent forms 
of residence are addressed by Gorny and Kindler in this volume (see Chap. 6). As 
Brzozowska and Grzymata-Kaztowska (2014: 24) write, “close cultural distance 
between the Polish and Ukrainian societies as well as the volume and density of 
relations between Ukrainian immigrants and Poles (including very frequent mixed 
matriages) predominantly led to assimilation”. Marriage to a Pole is one of the 
principal reasons for settlement among Ukrainian nationals (Brzozowska and 
Grzymata-Kaztowska 2014; Fihel 2006; Fihel et al. 2007; Górny and Kepinska 
2004). According to Brzozowska and Grzymata-Kazilowska (2014), Ukrainians, 
both those married to Poles and those married to Ukrainians, were actively develop- 
ing their bridging capital in establishing limited but strong ties with Poles. 60% of 
Ukrainians in mixed marriages saw their economic situation as similar to that of 
Polish families. Although Ukrainians in mixed marriages had entered the primary 
labour market and enjoyed stable working conditions, they did not have high eco- 
nomic status because they often worked in the public sector (such as education or 
health care) where their salaries were no higher than those of average Ukrainian 
labour migrants. 

Ukrainian migrants rarely engage in social activity in Poland and do not see the 
need for institutionalization of the group mainly due to the temporary nature of their 
migration (Biernath 2012; Grzymata-Kaziowska et al. 2008). Studies have analyzed 
how Ukrainians adapt to the legal and institutional migratory framework in Poland. 
For example, Stefanska and Szulecka (2013) analyzed how progression in their 
administrative status, which is regulated strictly by the law on entry, stay and work 
in Poland, of two distinct groups (Ukrainians and Vietnamese) influences the eco- 
nomic adaptation of migrants. Their analysis shows that many Ukrainians did not 
take advantage of their rights and worked in the secondary sector below their quali- 
fication levels. This could be caused, however, by the lack of cultural capital (e.g. 
imperfect knowledge of Polish) or by potentially discriminatory attitudes in the 
primary sectors. Although the migrants’ economic status did not always improve 
along with the improvement in their residence status, Ukrainians aimed at prolong- 
ing the validity of documents authorizing them to stay in Poland. This gave them a 
sense of security, even if they worked in the informal economy (ibid.). 
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Several researchers have also explored the changing attitudes of Poles toward 
Ukrainians in Poland, and the growing acceptance of Ukrainian nationals. According 
to the Public Opinion Research Centre’s (Centrum Badania Opinii Społecznej, 
CBOS) annual public opinion poll on the attitudes of Polish nationals toward other 
nationalities (including Ukrainians), there is a general increase in the openness of 
Poles towards others (CBOS 2015a). One in three respondents declares sympathy 
toward Ukrainian nationals. A similar picture emerges from the poll on attitudes 
toward Ukrainian immigrants in Poland, with three-quarters of Poles declaring that 
the presence of Ukrainian migrants in Poland is something positive (CBOS 2015b). 
However, these attitudes fluctuate and are influenced by ongoing events, with Poles 
having opened up to Ukrainian nationals during the Orange Revolution, while with 
the economic crisis, which has only recently become visible in Poland, Poles were 
already more in favour of restricting access to the labour market for Poland’s eastern 
neighbours than in 2008 (CBOS 2010). It should also be noted that Ukrainian 
migrants continue to be associated with low-skilled occupations: in the 1990s with 
petty trade and by the mid-2000s with irregular and unskilled labour in sectors such 
as domestic work, construction and farming (Okólski 1997; Konieczna 2002; 
Mrozowski 2003; Kofta 2004; Grzymata-Kaztowska 2007). 


7.4 Conclusions 


Much research on immigration to Poland starts with an apologetic disclaimer that 
overall Poland still is primarily an emigration country. This is true, if mainstream 
definitions of migration and official data sources only are used. However, such an 
approach misses a crucial factor — the large-scale mobility of Ukrainians, who not 
only play an important role in the Polish labour market, but also affect changing 
attitudes in Polish society. The summary of data and the literature overview on 
Ukrainian migrants in Poland cited above create a picture of a particular form of 
mobility, here termed local mobility. This type of mobility has several 
characteristics. 


First, it has been characterized by continuous large inflows and outflows of Ukrainian 
citizens since the early 1990s, and by still limited settlement. Among a number 
of reasons are spatial proximity and opportunities for seasonal labour migrants to 
access the labour market legally, combined with limited possibilities of settling 
in Poland legally. Although the extent to which the employer’s declaration sys- 
tem actually enables Ukrainian citizens to leave the informal economy is debat- 
able, it is a unique solution in the rather restrictive policy environment toward 
hiring third-country nationals in the EU labour market. Still, limited settlement 
opportunities are one of the key determinants of the highly temporary and repeti- 
tive nature of Ukrainian mobility to Poland. 
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Second, migrants coming to Poland predominantly originate from Western 
Ukraine, the closest area geographically and the most exposed both historically 
and contemporarily to cultural and social Polish influences. The main destina- 
tions for these migrants are the provinces that offer the best work (not necessar- 
ily settlement) opportunities, with Warsaw in the lead. 

Third, social networks that have dynamically evolved since the 1990s play a crucial 
role in shaping the mobility patterns of Ukrainians. Migrant networks create not 
only opportunities for mobility, providing access to particular resources (infor- 
mation flow, support in finding work, accommodation etc.), but also the rules of 
action and exchange. The “local” character of these networks stems primarily 
from the fact that Ukrainian migrants were familiar with the post-socialist reality 
and conditions of the early “wild capitalism” present both in Ukraine and in 
Poland in the 1990s. These cultural rules and norms included an acceptance of 
semi-compliance with the law in the form of unofficial work or street-level cor- 
ruption and determined the specificity of the current social networks, which are 
mainly based on weak ties with other migrants and a few strong ties with “gate- 
keepers”, often Poles. 


Data covering Ukrainian migrants’ travels, stays, documentary and economic 
history from studies such as respondent-driven sampling (RDS) surveys (for an 
elaboration see Górny and Napierała 2011, Górny et al. 2013) give great opportuni- 
ties for studying the factors potentially influencing changes in administrative status 
and the migrants’ position in the labour market of the receiving state (especially 
from the legal perspective). Both external and individual factors may affect migrants’ 
trajectories. While this has often been analyzed in qualitative studies, quantitative 
data could shed more light on the impact of particular factors that condition migra- 
tion patterns, especially if such data cover a long-term perspective and include more 
observations gathered in a standardized way. 

Although the local, circular character of Ukrainian migration to Poland is still 
dominant, the nature of this mobility is becoming more complex. The relatively 
small number of settled migrants is growing. This change has been especially visible 
since the beginning of the military conflict in Ukraine, but it is also an effect of 
administrative solutions providing incentives for a long-term stay, among others, 
through facilitated access to the labour market for specific categories of migrants 
(such as students, graduates of Polish universities and Polish Charter holders). In 
order to identify the determinants of changes in mobility patterns, the reasons for 
the changes observed in mobility and legalization patterns since 2014 should be 
studied. Investigating possible shifts in mobility patterns as well as the reasons for 
the increasing scale of long-term migratory plans requires in-depth qualitative mate- 
rial, preferably supported by survey data. 
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Chapter 8 

Ukrainians in the Czech Republic: 

On the Pathway from Temporary Foreign 
Workers to One of the Largest Minority 
Groups 


Yana Leontiyeva 


8.1 Introduction 


Ukrainian migration to Czech lands has a long history due to the geographical, cul- 
tural and historical closeness of the two countries. As early as the sixteenth century, 
labour migrants from Halych and Bukovyna used to move for seasonal work, mostly 
to Bohemia and Moravia (Zilynskyj 1995). At the turn of the nineteenth century, 
Ukrainian intellectuals who had abandoned their native country for political reasons 
were drawn primarily to Prague and other big cities within the Austrian part of the 
Habsburg Empire. During the first decades of the twentieth century, the Ukrainian 
diaspora, represented by a number of associations with different aims and scopes, 
was very active educationally (its academic activities included publishing a number 
of textbooks, dictionaries and encyclopaedias, and establishing a university and the 
Higher Pedagogical Institute). The subsequent Nazi and Soviet occupations of 
Czechoslovakia led to the enforced closing down of Ukrainian associations, and 
most Ukrainian immigrants were assimilated into the majority population (Zilynskyj 
and Koéik 2001). Many Ukrainians in the Transcarpathian region, which has an 
especially long and intensive history of migration not only as a borderland region 
but also as a former part of Czechoslovakia, continued to have a close connection to 
the Czech lands in many cases based on wider family ties. After the fall of the Soviet 
Union, the Czech lands experienced an extensive new wave of predominantly eco- 
nomic migrants from Ukraine. The “older” generation of immigrants continue with 
a more traditional form of civic activity and — at the turn of the century — tended to 
distance themselves from “new economic” immigrants (Leontiyeva 2005). Over the 
last decade these new immigrants have become more settled, participating more in 
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civic activity, and there has also been a gradual change in the activities of traditional 
Ukrainian NGOs aimed at the new wave of immigrants. 

Today Ukrainians represent the largest migrant group in the Czech Republic. 
Researchers are therefore particularly interested in this group, which combines two 
rather different features when compared with the other two largest groups of 
migrants: (a) at first glance it is often not recognizable because its members appear 
culturally not so different from the local population, mostly have decent language 
skills, keep close contacts with a majority population, and are well integrated into 
Czech society (unlike the first generation of Vietnamese, who constitute the third- 
largest migrant group); however (b) it is still not that hard to find as it has a large 
number of members who are often concentrated in certain “migrant jobs” (unlike 
Slovaks, who can be found in all sectors). 

Most of the literature on Ukrainian migration to the Czech Republic is devoted 
to contemporary labour migration. However, there are a good number of descriptive 
studies devoted to the history of Ukrainian migration to the Czech lands and the 
activities of the Ukrainian diaspora, mainly at the end of the nineteenth century and 
the first half of the twentieth century (Markus 1994; Zilynskyj 1995, 2000; Zilynskyj 
and Kočík 2001). There are a number of more general studies describing harsh 
working conditions and the position of Ukrainian immigrants in the labour market 
(Horáková and Drbohlav 1998; Lupták and Drbohlav 1999; Drbohlav and Dztirova 
2007; Drbohlav et al. 2001); barriers to labour market integration (Ezzeddine- 
LukSikova et al. 2006); over-education of Ukrainian migrants (Leontiyeva 2014; 
Leontiyeva and Pokorná 2014); and other important aspects of social integration 
and potential settlement (Leontiyeva and Nečasová 2009; Bernard and MikeSova 
2014). Some publications focus on more specific topics, such as the quasi-legal 
system of middlemen intermediating the employment of Ukrainian immigrants 
(Nekorjak 2006; Čermáková and Nekorjak 2009); irregular Ukrainian immigration 
(Nekorjak 2007); and less explored areas like transnational motherhood (Ezzeddine 
2012), civic participation and community activities (Zilynskyj 2002; Leontiyeva 
2005), transformation of national identities of Ukrainian immigrants (Trlifajova 
2009), and remittances sent by Ukrainians from the Czech Republic (Leontiyeva 
and Tollarova 2011; Strielkowski et al. 2012; Leontiyeva 2015). Shared history 
means that a great deal of attention (especially in ethnological research) has been 
paid to immigration from Transcarpathian Ukraine, which used to be a part of 
Czechoslovakia (Uherek and Plochova 2003; Uherek et al. 2008), and also to the 
resettlement of ethnic Czechs from Ukraine (ValaSkova et al. 1997; Nosková 1999; 
Janská and Drbohlav 2001). 


8.2 Today’s Ukrainian Migration in Numbers 


The number of Ukrainians in the Czech Republic has grown rapidly in the last 20 
years. From less than 10,000 in the early 1990s, the official number of Ukrainian 
citizens who reside in the Czech Republic today has risen to over 100,000. 
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Ukrainians are the largest migrant community in the country: they constitute about 
25% of all migrants and about 40% of immigrants from countries outside the 
European Union. The total number of Ukrainian citizens registered by the end of 
2015 was 106,019 (Mol 2015a), a significant reduction since the end of 2008, when 
the number of Ukrainians residing in the country was about 132,000 (CZSO 2015). 

In addition to the official numbers, it is worth looking at irregular migration of 
Ukrainians. According to official statistics, the annual number of Ukrainian citizens 
who cross the border without valid documents is very small.! However, most 
researchers and experts agree that Ukrainians (as well as many other immigrant 
groups) “fell into illegality” in the Czech Republic (Drbohlav and Lachmanova 
2008; Leontiyeva and Nečasová 2009), mostly as a result of a rigid migration pol- 
icy, especially with regard to the extension of work and residence permits. According 
to the annual Ministry of the Interior report (MoI 2015b), checks in the Czech 
Republic during 2014 found 1020 Ukrainian citizens without valid documents. At 
the same time, the official figures in the report suggest that undocumented migration 
is nowadays considerably lower than it used to be before the country joined the 
Schengen Area. This may be all the more true in times of economic recession, as the 
Czech state has imposed more restrictions on employment of third-country nation- 
als. According to estimates, the number of irregular immigrants in the Czech 
Republic could be as high as the number of officially registered immigrants 
(Drbohlav et al. 2010), with estimates ranging between 50,000 and 150,000 people 
(Nekorjak 2007). 

Ukrainian migration to the Czech Republic, as is often the case in other migrant 
groups, is quite “young”. The average age of Ukrainian migrants is just under 35 
(CZSO 2015). Almost nine in ten (85%) Ukrainian nationals residing in the Czech 
Republic are of productive age (between 15 and 59 years of age), while the share of 
older Ukrainian migrants (60 and above) is negligible (less than 5%) and more than 
one in ten (11%) migrants officially registered in the country are under 15 (CZSO 
2015). Despite this significant number of Ukrainian children (who even predomi- 
nate in several age groups) second-generation Ukrainian migrants do not figure in 
public and academic discourse, unlike, for example, Vietnamese migrants. This is 
probably the result of the assimilation of Ukrainian children, who seem to have 
become an “invisible” part of society in general. 

Since the 1990s the share of women among Ukrainian migrants has fluctuated 
around 40%, with a slight increase during the last 4 years. In 2015 the share of 
women among Ukrainian migrants was almost 47% (MoI 2015a). Stagnation of the 
immigrant inflow due to a change in the approach to newcomers (as discussed 
below) has resulted in a significant increase in the share of “settled migrants”. The 
share of permanent residence permit holders among Ukrainians in 2000 was less 
than one-fifth; it was almost one-third in 2008 and more than two-thirds (73%) by 
the end of 2015. As in some other EU countries, Ukrainian female migration is more 
settled (see Chapter 710 on Italy in this volume); the share of permanent residence 


'The Ministry of the Interior reports that in 2014 only 15 Ukrainian citizens were caught crossing 
the border without valid documents (Mol 2015b). 
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permit holders is significantly higher among female migrants (76% compared with 
71% among men) (Mol 2015a). 

Comparison of the data from four surveys conducted between 2001 and 2013 
suggests that almost half of Ukrainians (between 42% and 48%) in waged employ- 
ment are married, and a considerable proportion (between 14% and 16%) are 
divorced (Bernard and Leontiyeva 2013).? Transnational families are widespread 
among Ukrainian migrants in the Czech Republic; in most cases migrants’ family 
members have remained in Ukraine but in some cases migrants’ partners are work- 
ing in other EU countries. A survey conducted in 2010 suggests that economically 
active Ukrainian men are more often separated from their partners and spouses 
(compared to female migrants) and that almost half of Ukrainians with children had 
to leave their offspring in the home country (Leontiyeva and Tollarova 2011). 


8.3 The Predominantly Economic Nature of Ukrainian 
Migration 


For more than two decades, Ukrainian migration to the Czech Republic has been 
predominantly economic in nature (similarly to Poland; see Chap. 7), although now- 
adays the share of family reunions is also growing significantly. Like third-country 
nationals in general in the EU, most Ukrainian immigrants are employed in the 
secondary labour market. By the end of 2011, official records reported 68,650 eco- 
nomically active citizens from Ukraine, of whom almost half were self-employed 
with the other half employed under a regular contract (CZSO 2015). This is the 
most recent date for which data on the employment of immigrants in the Czech 
Republic are available. The nature of the economic activities of Ukrainian migrants 
has obviously changed in recent years. Unfortunately due to changes at the Czech 
Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs (MoLSA), including restructuring and prob- 
lems with the implementation of new computer systems for migrant registration, 
detailed official statistics for Ukrainian citizens employed since 2012 are unavail- 
able. Expert estimates provided by MoLSA since that date are mostly aggregated to 
include data on all third-country nationals (these estimates are discussed below). 
Despite the lack of recent data, some recession-related trends are obvious even 
between 2008 and 2011. Figure 8.1 illustrates the significant decline in the number 
of directly employed Ukrainians (i.e. those with the status of a regular employee); 
this group showed an almost 60% decrease in 2011 compared with 2008. This did 
not, however, coincide with the mass return of migrants, as the total number of 
Ukrainians officially registered in the country declined by only 10% during this 
period. 


° In spite of obvious methodological shortcomings, available quantitative data produce fairly stable 
outcomes when it comes to the main characteristics of Ukrainian nationals in waged employment 
(see Bernard and Leontiyeva 2013). 
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Fig. 8.1 Registered economic activities of Ukrainian nationals (Source: CZSO (2015). Foreigners 
in the Czech Republic 2014) 


In order to explain this development a short excursus into recent policy changes 
towards labour migrants in the Czech Republic is needed. It is important to note that 
in 2008 the vast majority (91%) of employed Ukrainians did not have free access to 
the labour market and had to apply for work permits, which were mostly issued for 
a period of up to 1 year and assigned to a specific employer, job and region (see 
Chap. 7 for comparison with the Polish case on facilitations in accessing the labour 
market). A foreign national who has been issued with a work permit had to apply for 
a residence permit for the purpose of employment (if there was no other legal reason 
for their stay). In times of economic boom (2004—2008) Czech labour offices issued 
large number of work permits for all jobs, including unskilled ones. In 2008 
Ukrainians constituted the vast majority of work permit holders. However, at the 
very beginning of the economic recession, the Czech state adopted a rather restric- 
tive approach not only toward newcomers but also toward immigrants already in the 
country. Since the beginning of 2009, the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs 
(MoLSA) has sent several memoranda to labour offices aimed at facilitating employ- 
ment of Czech citizens by strictly regulating the employment of third-country 
nationals. At first, the Ministry rather vaguely appealed for “greater consideration” 
of a general decline in the demand for foreign labour within the Czech economy. In 
spite of a declining trend in direct employment of third-country nationals (including 
Ukrainians), at the beginning of 2012 the Ministry decided to instruct labour offices 
to discontinue issuing work permits for positions for which employers do not require 
Maturita (General Certificate of Secondary Education — GCSE). In June 2012, fol- 
lowing strong criticism from NGOs and Czech companies employing immigrants, 
the Ministry modified these regulations, instructing labour offices to issue and 
extend work permits for unskilled jobs for a shorter period of time: up to 6 months 
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for jobs with no GCSE requirements, up to 1 year for those requiring a GCSE cer- 
tificate, and up to 2 years for jobs requiring a degree. However, the new memoran- 
dum insisted that all applicants provide official proof of their qualifications. To 
obtain recognition of foreign educational qualifications in the Czech Republic 
involves a considerable amount of time, knowledge of procedures and paperwork, 
therefore many migrants may not perceive the advantage of skills recognition and 
do not expect the procedure to pay off in terms of matching their formal education 
to a job in the Czech Republic (Leontiyeva and Pokorná 2014). 

In November 2013 the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs modified the regu- 
lations again, this time extending the maximum validity of work permits for 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers to 12 months. The regulations for graduate jobs 
remained the same, but proof of qualifications was now only required for new work 
permits, not for the extension of existing ones. In June 2014 the Czech Republic 
introduced the employee card as a new type of permit for long-term residence where 
the purpose of stay is employment (see Chap. 7 for a comparison with the single 
permit introduced in Poland). This card replaced the long-term residence permit 
(visa) for the purpose of employment and is valid for up to 2 years. The advantage 
of an employee card lies in its dual nature: it entitles migrants to both reside and 
work in the territory of the country without needing to apply separately for a resi- 
dence permit and a work permit in two places. This new card entitles migrants to a 
limited degree of mobility in the labour market, since both change of employer and 
multiple jobs are possible, subject to the approval of the ministerial authorities. The 
employee card is intended for all types of employment, regardless of the level of 
qualifications required. However, jobs for which foreign employees can apply must 
be on the central register of vacancies that are specifically designated “suitable for 
foreigners” and which cannot be taken by native Czech, EU/EEA and Swiss citizens 
and their family members.’ 

Although the general decline shown in Fig. 8.1 is obvious, statistics for third- 
country nationals employed since 2012 are missing due to the changes mentioned at 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs. Available aggregated estimates provided 
by the Ministry show that by the end of 2014 the number of employed Ukrainian 
citizens was 35,319 (MoI 2015b), which is almost the same as the number of regular 
employees with Ukrainian citizenship back in 2011 (35,250 people as shown in Fig. 
8.1). However, given the growing number of Ukrainians with permanent residence 
permits who have free access to the Czech labour market (in 2011 there were 12,798 
such employees), it is obvious that the number of employment permits issued to 
Ukrainian citizens (work permits, employment cards, green cards and blue cards) 
has fallen significantly since 2011. The same estimates for 2014 show that the total 
number of employment permits issued to all third-country nationals was less than 
21,000 (MoI 2015b).* This is quite a difference compared with 2011, when the 
number of work permits issued to third-country nationals was 36,640, of which 
22,348 were issued to Ukrainian citizens (CZSO 2015). It is not entirely clear how 


>This register is available on the web site of the MoLSA: http://portal.mpsv.cz/sz/zahr_zam/prociz 
“Unfortunately these estimates are not available for Ukrainian migrants separately. 
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effective the measures described above have been in boosting the employment pros- 
pects of the domestic workforce. Statistics indicating whether Czech workers sub- 
sequently filled positions for which foreigners failed to get permits are not available. 
As we have seen, the recession did not have such a significant impact on the total 
number of Ukrainians residing in the country. Given the dynamic of the Czech 
unemployment rate, it is logical to assume that rather than combating unemploy- 
ment and exclusion, the measures taken by MoLSA merely influenced the nature of 
Ukrainian labour migration. It is interesting to compare the situation with that of 
employed foreign nationals who were not subjected to these rather strict work per- 
mit regulations. According to the official numbers, the economic recession did not 
seem to have such an important impact on the economic activities of Ukrainians 
(and other third-country nationals) who had free access to the Czech labour market 
(holders of permanent residence permits, family members, students, etc.), or EU 
nationals employed in the Czech Republic. On the contrary, these groups exhibited 
a slight increase in numbers. Thus, the decline in direct employment of Ukrainians 
cannot be explained purely by staff reductions and the bankruptcy of Czech compa- 
nies; rather, it seems to be strongly associated with the changing approach to regula- 
tion of the labour market (Leontiyeva 2011). 

Another important change illustrated in Fig. 8.1 is the 60% growth in the offi- 
cially registered entrepreneurial activities of Ukrainian migrants since 2008. In 
order to understand the dynamics of self-employment among Ukrainians in the 
Czech Republic, it is important to consider a basic fact behind these official num- 
bers: there are different forms of irregular economic activity carried out by immi- 
grants. In addition to the employment of immigrants without valid residence permits 
and/or valid work permits, there is the widespread phenomenon of employment 
hidden behind self-employment. In practice this means hiring the holder of a trade 
licence (a person who works freelance) without a contract, not only for occasional 
jobs but also for regular working hours. Although these “bogus employment prac- 
tices” (in the Czech context often called the “Švarc system”) are actually illegal 
under the Czech Labour Code, they are sometimes preferred (mostly for tax rea- 
sons) not only by employers and migrants, but also by the native population. This 
alternative employment strategy may be preferred by immigrants because it seems 
a more convenient and flexible way to obtain employment avoiding rather rigid 
foreign labour regulations. A trade licence is relatively easy to obtain in the Czech 
Republic.° In most cases no proof of qualification is required; and it is possible to 
change jobs and even to be economically inactive for a while without the threat of 
losing the official “purpose of stay” status. The relative flexibility of this status in 
the Czech context (compared with very strict regulations when it comes to the 
regular employment of foreigners) might seem like a great advantage, especially for 


>This employment practice was nicknamed after the Czech building contractor (M. Švarc), who in 
the early 1990s fired his employees only to re-hire them again as self-employed to avoid paying 
social security and health insurance taxes. 

6 Besides, before the crisis it was also relatively easy to obtain a residence permit on the basis of 
entrepreneurial activities. 
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unskilled workers such as cleaners, cashiers, welders, construction workers, etc. 
However, the great disadvantage of this hidden employment is the vulnerability of 
immigrants who are not protected by the Labour Code and therefore do not enjoy 
job security, regular pay, adequate working conditions, sick leave, and so on. 

There are no reliable data on how widespread the “Švarc system” is among 
Ukrainian immigrants, although several studies suggest that it may be an important 
strategy for a considerable share of immigrants, and not only Ukrainians (Drbohlav 
2008; Hofírek and Nekorjak 2010; Leontiyeva and Nečasová 2009; Drbohlav, et al. 
2010; Čermáková at al. 2011). Estimates on the “Švarc system” (like any irregular 
economic activities) are of course rather problematic due to the sensitive nature of 
the subject. However, according to the results of the survey conducted in 2010, just 
over 5% of economically active Ukrainians interviewed admitted that they had been 
employed while holding a trade licence. In the 2013 survey the share of Ukrainians 
admitting to the bogus employment practices mentioned above was almost 8%.’ 


8.4 Typical “Ukrainian Jobs” 


Most economically active Ukrainians work in low-skilled and low-paid jobs in the 
Czech Republic. As we have seen, strict regulations concerning direct employment 
have especially targeted low-skilled immigrants working in jobs where secondary 
education is not a requirement. Figure 8.2 provides an interesting time comparison 
of the occupational status of Ukrainian employees who held work permits and those 
who had free access to the labour market. The occupational status of Ukrainians 
with free access to the labour market was fairly stable between 2004 and 2011. As 
suggested above, during the same period the employment of Ukrainians regulated 
by the state experienced striking changes. 

According to official statistics, during the economic boom there was rapid 
growth in elementary (unskilled) occupations, but a significant decline after 2009. It 
seems that in the wake of the economic crisis the overall occupational status of 
Ukrainian nationals holding work permits has improved slightly. Later data are not 
available; however, a significant trend in occupational structure should be expected 
because of rather strict regulation of the employment of semi-skilled and unskilled 
migrants described above. At the end of 2011, 52% of employed Ukrainians occu- 
pied elementary jobs (ISCO 9); while 41% of them occupied semi-skilled jobs 
(ISCO 4-8), most often as craft and related trade workers (ISCO 7; 20%). During 
the same period only 7% of employed Ukrainians succeeded in securing manage- 
rial, professional or other skilled job (ISCO 1-3). When it comes to economic sec- 
tors, Ukrainians were mostly employed in construction (44%), manufacturing 


™Numbers are based on the author’s analysis of primary data from the surveys mentioned. The 
quality and comparability of the quota samples described (including the comparison with available 
statistical data) are discussed in the methodological article by Bernard and Leontiyeva (2013). 
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International Standard Classification of Occupations (Major groups of ISCO) 
merged into three groups according to skills requirement: 


Skilled jobs 

1. Legislators, senior officials, and managers 
2. Professionals 

3. Technicians and associate professionals 
Semi-skilled jobs 

4. Clerks 

5. Service and sales/shop/market workers 
6. Skilled agricultural and fishery workers 
7. Craft and related trade workers 

8. Plant and machine operators and assemblers 
Unskilled jobs 


9. Elementary occupations 


Fig. 8.2 Occupational structure of Ukrainian nationals with employee status (Source: CZSO 
2015) 


(21%), wholesale and retail trade, repair of motor vehicles, personal and household 
goods (8%), and transport, storage and communications (6%) (CZSO 2015). 
Unfortunately, there are no detailed data on the occupational structure of self- 
employed Ukrainians. The lack of official statistics is at least partly compensated by 
the surveys of economically active Ukrainian migrants conducted in 2010 and 2013 
cited above. The 2010 data suggest that the employment status of migrants affects 
their chance of having a skilled job (ISCO 1-3). Regardless of age, education, ori- 
gin, etc., self-employed migrants were much more likely to be in skilled jobs (as 
opposed to semi-skilled) than waged, employed migrants. At the same time, this 
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survey suggests that self-employed and waged Ukrainian employees have an equal 
propensity toward being employed in unskilled jobs (ISCO 9) (Leontiyeva 2014a). 
Data gathered in 2013, however, produced slightly different findings, suggesting 
that self-employment might improve the position of Ukrainian migrants on the 
labour market — it improves the odds of being employed not only in skilled jobs but 
also in semi-skilled (ISCO 4—8) as compared with unskilled jobs (ISCO 9) (Bernard 
and Leontiyeva 2013). 

Although quantitative data available suggest that domestic work is still not very 
widespread among the largest group of immigrants — which is still rather dominated 
by men — it has become more relevant over the last decade. The involvement of 
migrants in care and domestic work is attracting growing attention among Czech 
researchers, especially with regard to the rights of female immigrants engaged in 
domestic work — primarily cleaning and less frequently care. A report by Ezzeddine 
et al. (2014) suggests that there is an increasing demand for domestic services in the 
Czech Republic. Exploratory research based on interviews with 105 migrant women 
(60% of them from Ukraine) employed in the domestic sector revealed that, unlike 
Filipino women, most Ukrainian domestic workers do not live at the employer’s 
house and often have several jobs. According to this study a significant proportion 
of Ukrainian women working in the domestic sector are over-qualified and often 
come from transnational families. Since these women often leave their children 
back in Ukraine, they have little choice but to accept precarious work in order to be 
able to support their family (Ezzeddine et al. 2014). An interesting example is the 
campaign “Do you know who cleans your place?” initiated by a Czech NGO and 
aimed not only at supporting the rights of domestic workers but also at raising 
awareness of the phenomenon among the native population. The advertisement 
featured a Ukrainian teacher working as a cleaning lady, treated without respect by 
her employer. 


8.5 Just a Low-Skilled Labour Force — or Well-Educated 
but Over-Qualified Workers? 


Ukrainians in the Czech Republic are portrayed as well-educated but over-qualified 
and underpaid (Drbohlav et al. 2001; Uherek and Plochova 2003; Drbohlav and 
Dztrova 2007; Drbohlav et al. 2010; Ezzeddine 2012). However, recent data and 
available statistics might suggest a different picture. According to internal statistics 
from MoLSA, at the end of 2011 the educational level of employed Ukrainian citi- 
zens was in fact low, as the majority of work permit holders only had elementary 
education (see Table 8.1). 

These detailed data gathered by the Czech labour offices until 2011 are available 
on demand. The data include detailed information about third-country nationals 


ŝThe link to this social advertisement is available on the website of the project: http://www. 
migrace.com/en/support/media/video/6_vite-kdo-vam-doma-uklizi 
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Table 8.1 Educational level of Ukrainian citizens employed in the Czech Republic in 2011 


Absolute Elementary © |Secondary | Tertiary j 

numbers education and less | education | education | N/A 
Work permit holders i} 31,407 | 61.8 | 35.8 | 21 | 0.3 
Others employed 


| 10,696 33.2 52.7 [11.4 [27 
without work permit | | 


Source: MoLSA internal statistics valid for 3 1 December2011 


with free access to the labour market as well as work permit holders. The educa- 
tional level achieved and required were reported by the employee during a work 
permit application process or reported by the employer based on the regulations 
concerning the employment of third-country nationals (those with free access to the 
labour market). In most cases labour offices did not require proof of the migrant’s 
qualifications (diploma or certificate), i.e. the data was based on their declaration or 
self-reporting. Despite these shortcomings, it is logical to expect these unique data 
to show relatively high validity. This is due to the fact that the results of this report- 
ing had a direct impact on the migrant’s official status and his or her employment 
(especially for work permit holders). 

According to available sample surveys, the share of university graduates among 
directly employed Ukrainians varies between 10% and 13%, while around five or 
six in ten of Ukrainian employees have not completed secondary education 
(Horáková and Čerňanská 2001; Leontiyeva and Nečasová 2009; Leontiyeva and 
Tollarova 2011; Bernard and Leontiyeva 2013). The share of university graduates 
among self-employed Ukrainians is slightly higher but still comparable (Leontiyeva 
and Tollarova 2011). The results of these surveys do not seem to support rather 
popular stereotypes of the average Ukrainian as a university-educated construction 
worker or cleaner. 

Labour market incorporation is generally considered a precondition for the suc- 
cessful integration of migrants into the host society. In turn, matching the education 
and skills of migrants to jobs in the destination country is often used as an indicator 
of labour market integration (Eurostat 2010; OECD 2014). A large proportion of 
Ukrainian migrants have lower than secondary education but what about those who 
have higher educational achievements? Survey data suggest that most of those with 
extended schooling tend to have skilled jobs (Leontiyeva and Tollarova 2011; 
Leontiyeva 2014). Nevertheless, a comparison of the educational and occupational 
status of migrants provides evidence of a significant waste of human capital, and 
suggests that well-educated Ukrainian immigrants are not always successful on the 
labour market. The risk of over-education among Ukrainians is relatively high; 
every fifth Ukrainian employed occupies a position in which most other employees 
have significantly lower educational achievements. The finding that post-migration 
experience (i.e. a longer stay in the Czech Republic) might not help Ukrainian 
immigrants to “catch up” in terms of matching their higher educational attainment 
to more appropriate occupations, especially when the starting point is at the bottom 
of the labour market, is also alarming. Institutional obstacles to labour mobility 
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through work permit regulation may lower the expectations of immigrants and slow 
their integration into the Czech Republic. The reality that Ukrainians more often 
than, for example, Russian or even Vietnamese migrants occupy unskilled jobs can- 
not be explained by the individual characteristics of these immigrants, or their less 
stable legal status and lower educational level. Detailed analysis of the data from 
surveys conducted in 2006 and 2010 showed that having Ukrainian citizenship 
increases the migrant’s risk of being over-educated and occupying the least presti- 
gious jobs compared with other frequently found nationalities with the same char- 
acteristics (Leontiyeva 2014). 


8.6 Temporary Labour Migrants or Future Largest National 
Minority? 


There is no straightforward answer to whether Ukrainian immigrants want to settle 
down in the Czech Republic, bring their families, and limit contact with the destina- 
tion country to a minimum. However, there are certain developments that have 
become rather obvious within the last decade. The share of permanent residence 
permit holders among Ukrainian immigrants has grown significantly, especially fol- 
lowing the economic recession, when the Czech state limited the number of new 
long-term visas and work permits for Ukrainians. 

Almost seven thousand Ukrainian nationals (6, 656 people) received Czech citi- 
zenship between 1993 and 2013 (CZSO 2015). Previous studies suggest that many 
Ukrainians did not apply for Czech citizenship because they did not want to lose 
their Ukrainian nationality (Leontiyeva and Nečasová 2009). The Czech Republic’s 
new citizenship law (Act No. 186/2013 Coll.), which came into force on | January 
2014, introduces dual citizenship. Although Ukrainian law does not allow dual citi- 
zenship, the number of applications is expected to increase. According to an Mol 
report the number of Ukrainian citizens naturalized in 2014 was 2077, which was 
more than double the annual maximum in previous years (MoI 2015b).? 

Certain features of Ukrainian immigration support the notion of transnational 
spaces: the geographical proximity of Ukraine; a high degree of separation from the 
nuclear family; intensive contact with the country of origin; and frequent visits back 
home, etc. (Drbohlav and Dztirova 2007; Leontiyeva and Nečasová 2009). Given 
the relatively high degree of separation from their closest family members it is not 
surprising that a significant proportion of Ukrainian migrants financially support 
someone back home. A case study by Strielkowski et al. (2012) conducted in the 
region of Transcarpathian Ukraine suggests that the typical Ukrainian breadwinner 


° According to internal statistics from the authorized centres for compulsory exams required for 
citizenship application, Ukrainians also represent the vast majority of applicants in the first half of 
2015. 
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is a middle-aged man from a fairly poor family, irrespective of education.'® 


According to a 2010 survey, approximately six in ten economically active Ukrainian 
immigrants, irrespective of gender, sent financial remittances to support family and 
close relatives between 2008 and 2010. This survey suggests that (under similar 
circumstances) both Ukrainian women and men face similar obligations to support 
their family back home, but men tend to transfer larger sums than women (Leontiyeva 
and Tollarova 2011; Leontiyeva 2015). 

There is limited data on whether Ukrainian immigrants want to prolong their stay 
in the Czech Republic. The results of a 2006 survey revealed that 36% of Ukrainian 
work permit holders wished to stay in the country for at least five more years, while 
more than one-third of them were undecided about their future. Similarly, 43% did 
express a wish to apply for permanent residency, a status that in many respects 
affords them the same rights as Czech citizens, while about one-third did not express 
specific plans to change their residence status (Leontiyeva 2010). A later survey, 
conducted in 2013, showed that Ukrainian migrants expressed an even stronger ten- 
dency to plan a long-term stay in the Czech Republic: the share of economically 
active Ukrainian respondents who would like to stay in the country for the next 5 
years was over 80%. Besides, migrants who remained in the country already had 
their families with them and appeared to be more integrated in terms of contact with 
the Czech population than the Vietnamese immigrants (Bernard and MikeSova 
2014). 


8.7 Conclusions 


Ukrainians are the largest group among migrants in the Czech Republic. Due to 
geographical, cultural and historical closeness and because of the significant growth 
of the Czech economy and the rather liberal migration policies of the Czech state 
towards unskilled immigrants before the economic recession, this country offered 
many Ukrainian migrants not only a chance to enhance their financial status and 
feed their families back in Ukraine but also an opportunity to build strong ethnic 
networks and find a relatively comfortable new home in the European Union. In 
fact, in the region of Central and Eastern Europe the Czech Republic is one of the 
most attractive destinations when it comes to contemporary Ukrainian migration; 
the number of officially registered Ukrainian citizens in the Czech Republic is 
higher than, for example, in Poland and almost as high as in Germany (see Chaps. 1 
and 7). Ukrainian migration to this country is an interesting example of transforma- 
tion from the temporary foreign labour force (with rather low aspiration to settle- 
ment and very widespread transnational practices including back-and-forth 
migration) to one of the largest groups of settled immigrants (who put down roots in 


10 This exploratory study focused on immigrants in the region sending remittances and their fami- 


lies left back home. The results are however far from representative and could hardly be general- 
ized to the total population of Ukrainians living in the Czech Republic. 
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the country of destination, became settled or even naturalized and started bringing 
in family members). The global economic recession adversely affected Czech eco- 
nomic performance and had a significant impact on the country’s attitude towards 
foreign labour. Although Ukraine’s migration potential is still significant, the inflow 
of Ukrainians to the Czech Republic practically stopped after 2008 due to rigid poli- 
cies and practices. Although the absolute number of Ukrainian migrants officially 
registered in the country dropped slightly, there was no massive return of migrants. 

Nowadays Ukrainians in the Czech Republic represent a very diverse group of 
migrants. They can be found on construction sites, in supermarkets and in cleaning 
services, at Czech schools and universities, in managerial positions in big compa- 
nies, among owners of small businesses, and even among the winners of prizes for 
the best young scientists. Many of them are integrated into Czech society, especially 
when it comes to the second generation of immigrants. Although a considerable 
proportion of Ukrainians rely on ethnic networks to look for jobs and many of them 
occupy jobs very typical for migrants, they do not form ethnic enclaves and are not 
very concentrated spatially (Leontiyeva and Nečasová 2009; Valenta 2012; Bernard 
and MikeSova 2014). 

More in-depth research is needed to answer many outstanding questions. 


e How has the economic recession influenced the migration patterns of Ukrainians? 

e Will the new state regulations have an impact on transnational practices of 
Ukrainian nationals and their preferences toward settlement in the Czech 
Republic? 

e Will a potential increase in the spatial concentration of Ukrainians result in ghet- 
toization in the future? 

e What is the role of ethnic economies and family migration on the integration of 
Ukrainian immigrants? 

e What is the integration potential of the second generation of Ukrainian immi- 
grants in the Czech Republic? 
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Chapter 9 

Ukrainian Migration to Greece: 

from Irregular Work to Settlement, Family 
Reunification and Return 


Marina Nikolova and Michaela Maroufof 


9.1 Introduction: Volume and Dynamics of the Flow 
of Ukrainian Migrants to Greece Over the Last Two 
Decades 


Although Greece was not a key destination for Ukrainian migrants, it was among 
the first EU member states to receive immigrants in the mid-1990s, just after the 
relaxation of the exit visa regime in Ukraine. Ukrainian immigration to Greece in 
the 1990s followed patterns similar to those of other former communist states, 
driven by broadly similar factors. The most important pull factor was the demand 
for cheap labour in the informal sector combined with the restrictive migration poli- 
cies of Western European countries (Castles and Miller 2003). Since 2007 the inflow 
of Ukrainian migrants to Greece has diminished and there is a tendency towards 
return (see Table 9.1). These trends have been intensified by the economic crisis. 
According to the 2011 census, 17,008 Ukrainians were resident in Greece, mak- 
ing up 2% of the total third-country national population (712,879) yet they consti- 
tute the fourth-largest third-country national population after Albanians, Pakistani 
and Georgians. Nikolova and Maroufof (2010) identify three periods of Ukrainian 
migration to Greece. In the first period (1991—1998), which begins with Ukraine’s 
declaration of independence and Greece’s first Migration Law, the character of 
migration changes, as well as the reasons behind it; while before 1991 it was mainly 
for ethnic (repatriated Greeks from the region of Crimea, see for example Voutira 
1991, 2006) or family reunification reasons, a new and more numerous flow con- 
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Table 9.1 Valid stay permits held by Ukrainian nationals in Greece, 2005-2012 
‘Nationality/Year |2005 | 2006 |2007 |2008 [2009 |2010 |2011 |2012 — 
Ukrainians | 20,854 | 22,295 _| 22,995 | 22,210 | 22,178 | 21,523 | 20,959 | 16,698 _ 
Source: Greek Ministry of Interior, Nikolova 2013 


sisted mainly of labour migrants after 1991. Then, Ukrainian migrants were 
generally employed in the informal labour market as domestic workers. The most 
common method of arrival in Greece was to obtain a tourist visa and overstay, thus 
living and working in the host country irregularly. The second period (1998-2007) 
is characterized by the implementation of a number of regularization programmes 
which enabled those Ukrainians living and working in the country without resi- 
dence permits to regularize their status and obtain stay permits; the third period 
(since 2007) marks the end of the regularization programmes and the onset of the 
economic crisis, which has boosted return migration as is shown by the triangula- 
tion of the available statistical data, interviews with stakeholders and migrants, and 
academic research (Nikolova 2015a, b; Nikolova and Maroufof 2010; Levchenko 
et al. 2010). According to Eurostat data on the number of family reunification stay 
permits issued in different European member states, in 2013 Ukrainians received 
the greatest share of those permits in Greece. 

Family reunification and long-term residence permits are considered to be among 
the most significant legislative provisions for both the mobility and temporality of 
Ukrainian migration to Greece (Nikolova 2014). A turning point in the legislation, 
which facilitated the mobility of Ukrainian nationals and motivated them to regular- 
ize their status, was the possibility of family reunification introduced by Presidential 
Decree 131/2006.! Under this decree, some 1,317 permits had been issued to 
Ukrainian nationals for family reunification purposes by the end of 2011 (796 to 
women and 521 to men) (Nikolova 2013). Furthermore, the long-term residence 
permit gives people in vulnerable situations — be it through unemployment or for 
family reasons — the option of returning to Ukraine, while keeping open the option 
to come back to Greece legally (Nikolova 2015a). According to a qualitative study, 
those Ukrainians who managed to obtain a long-term residence permit after 2007 
(in 2011 the total number was 1,950) claimed that this facilitated their return and 
reintegration in Ukraine. These were mainly families, who tended to return for eco- 
nomic or emotional reasons, and elderly women, who usually returned for family 
reasons (Nikolova 2015). The economic environment in Greece and the armed con- 
flict which started in 2014 in Ukraine makes return problematic for many migrants, 
however. 


'Harmonization of Greek legislation with Directive 2003/86 / EC on the right to family 
reunification. 
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Fig. 9.1 Ukrainian population in Greece by gender (2002-2013) (Source: Labour Force Surveys, 
Hellenic Statistical Authority (ELSTAT)) 


9.2 Migrants’ Socio-demographic Profiles 


Census data provide the most comprehensive picture of the migrant population. 
Census and the Labour Force Survey (LFS) data show that between 2001 and 2013 
women made up between 72 and 91% of the Ukrainian population of Greece (see 
Fig. 9.1). Although there was a small but steady increase in the number of men, 
especially in 2007 and 2009, a rapid decrease can be observed over the last 6 years, 
due to the sharp decline in the construction sector, where the men were mainly 
employed, caused by the economic crises (Nikolova and Maroufof 2010). Figure 
9.2 shows clearly that Ukrainian migration to Greece is highly feminized (for more 
discussion on the implications of feminized migration, see Chaps. 5, 6 and 10). 

Unsurprisingly, the majority of Ukrainians in Greece belong to the most produc- 
tive age groups. According to the 2001 and 2011 censuses, over 90% of the 
Ukrainians residing in the country were part of the active population (15—65 years 
of age) while more than half were between 20 and 45 years old (Nikolova and 
Maroufof 2010) (see Fig. 9.2).? 

The educational level of Ukrainian immigrants in Greece appears to be particu- 
larly high, in fact substantially higher than that of the country’s general population. 
According to data from the 2011 census, over 40% of the Ukrainians residing in the 
country have completed some type of post-secondary education and over 35% have 
completed secondary education or pre-secondary vocational training (see Fig. 9.3). 
Some of the available data are more reliable than others. The data pertaining to 
insurance and residence permits, provided by IKA (one of the largest social security 
organizations in Greece) and the Ministry of Internal Affairs respectively, are 


° Updated with data from the 2011 census. 
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Fig. 9.2 Ukrainian population by gender and age group in 2011 (Source: Census 2011, Hellenic 
Statistical Authority (ELSTAT) 
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Fig. 9.3 Ukrainian population by educational level (Source: Census 2011, Hellenic Statistical 
Authority (ELSTAT)) 


reliable since they correspond to the actual number of persons who were insured or 
possessed a residence permit at a given time. Labour Force Survey (LFS) data, on 
the other hand, provide estimates on the Greek population, and the Hellenic 
Statistical Authority has confirmed that estimates lower than 5,000 persons must be 
treated as purely indicative since they are accompanied by very large standard 
errors.* However, given the lack of other reliable sources of data, the LFS data does 
provide indications of the development of Greece’s Ukrainian population. In that 
light it is quite difficult to estimate the size of the irregular Ukrainian population in 


3Written communication with EL. STAT., 15 June 2012. 
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Fig. 9.4 Ukrainian population by employment sector (Source: Census 2011, Hellenic Statistical 
Authority (ELSTAT)) 


the country — some estimates by community leaders speak of approximately 5,000- 
6,000 persons without documents, but estimates* by the Ukrainian embassy in 
Greece for 2010 suggest that there were 3,000 irregular Ukrainian migrants. 

A study of the number of residence permits issued between 2005 and 2012 shows 
a sharp decline in the number of Ukrainian permit holders in 2012. The decrease 
came as a result of the economic crisis, which led to income and job cuts for the 
Greeks; consequently migrants employed primarily in the services sectors and con- 
struction suffered job losses, reductions in working hours and pay cuts. Some of 
them returned to Ukraine and others fell back onto irregularity as they could not 
afford to renew their stay permits. In December 2011 the total number of Ukrainians 
holding a valid permit was 16,570, of whom 81% were women. The largest number 
were issued for employment purposes (7,736 in total, of which 6,257 to women and 
1,479 to men). The second-largest category was for marriage with EU citizens 
(mainly with Greeks: approximately 5,500, of whom 5,000 were women). A signifi- 
cant share are the holders of long-term ten-year residence permits and a very low 
percentage hold permits for an indefinite length of stay (total 1,950, of whom 1,521 
were women and 429 men) (Nikolova 2015a). 

According to the 2011 census, Ukrainians were employed mainly in domestic 
work and hotel and catering services, followed by retail, motor repairs, administrative 


*http://www.ukrinform.ua/ukr/news/blshst_ukranskih_trudovih_mgrantv_u_grets_gotov_ 
povernutisya_v_ukranu___mzs_952970 
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and support service activities, manufacturing and construction (see Fig. 9.4) (For 
more discussion of gender-differentiated work sectors, see Chap. 5). Generally, the 
Ukrainians remain in the same employment sectors with the exception of a small rise 
in those employed in the hotel and catering industry since 2008. In addition, accord- 
ing to the Labour Force Survey, Ukrainian unemployment is at a lower rate than that 
of both the Greek population and Greece’s wider foreign population (Nikolova 
2015a). 


9.3 Patterns of Settlement at Destination Country 


Most Ukrainians travelling to Western and Southern Europe, especially till the early 
2000s, used to depart on tourist visas for their destinations, but remained to work 
informally and without permits to stay in the host countries after their visas expired 
(Baganha et al. 2004), and this has also been observed in the case of Greece. When 
four regularization programmes were introduced in a few consecutive years in the 
period 1998-2005, many Ukrainians managed to legalize their status, with most of 
the permits to stay being issued for employment purposes. To summarize, the first 
phase of Ukrainian migrants to Greece (1990-1998) generally entered using tourist 
visas which were later overstayed. During the second phase (1998-2004), under 
regularization, living and working conditions improved. However, “return to irregu- 
larity” was quite common, with many Ukrainians (between 2,000 and 5,000 people 
according to different sources) failing to fulfil their residence permit renewal 
requirements (Nikolova 2013). 

The migration flow was at its height during 1997—1998 and lasted until the first 
years of the new millennium, though it has considerably decreased since 2011 (e.g., 
in 2007, 22,995 Ukrainians were living officially with stay permits in Greece, com- 
pared with 16,698 in 2012).° In the late 1990s Greece was statistically one of the 
countries with the highest shares of legally resident Ukrainian workers. Even so, 
they are not as numerous as in other Southern European countries, partly because 
migration and labour demand in Greece is female oriented. Due to improved legal 
channels of communication in both the sending and the receiving country, Ukrainians 
are now better informed about migration routes to Greece and living conditions in 
the country. Nevertheless, strategies for reliable information on legal migration 
channels need to be supported institutionally by government and other organizations. 
Other key features of Ukrainian migration to Greece include the fact that the major- 
ity of migrants are holders of permits to stay; some have succeeded in obtaining citi- 
zenship; the percentage of mixed marriages is very high; and since 2006 the option 


*In 2012 the percentage of unemployed Greeks is 22.7, the total percentage of unemployed for- 
eigners is 31 and for unemployed Ukrainians it is 18.12% (Labour Force Survey, ELSTAT). 


°Data from the Ministry of Internal Affairs for the number of stay permits in the period 
2005-2012. 
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of a family reunion permit to stay has been used to enable children or other family 
members to enter the country and be reunited with their relatives (Nikolova 2013). 

The main reasons for the cessation of migration from Ukraine since 2008 are: 
improved living conditions in Ukraine; the first signs of the coming economic crisis 
in Greece observed in the decreasing amount of work in the construction sector; and 
last but not least, more reliable and better information in the home country about the 
position of migrants, job opportunities and way of life in the potential host country 
(Nikolova 2013). Indeed, since 2009 there has been a trend among Ukrainian 
migrants in Greece towards returning to their home country. 

Until 2010, Ukrainians had high employment rates in the domestic sector (52%), 
followed by retail trade and motor repairs (17.4%), hotels and catering (17.4%) and 
construction (10.2%). There is a steady rise in those employed in the hotel and 
catering industry since 2008. The number of employed Ukrainians reported in LFS 
statistics more or less coincides with the number who in 2007 were insured with 
IKA, the main social fund in Greece, which indicates that the majority of employed 
Ukrainians are insured. Since the introduction of long-term stay permits in 2007, 
almost 20% of Ukrainians have successfully applied for 10-year stay permits 
(Nikolova 2015a). The long-term stay permit allows them more time to plan possi- 
ble future scenarios, should they lose their job in Greece. 

Psimmenos and Skamnakis (2008) argue that the duration of stay of women 
working in domestic service depends on the economic or educational needs of their 
children. Many Ukrainian families worry about reintegrating their children back in 
the homeland if they return. The number of children attending three Sunday schools 
in Athens in 2013 which offer courses in the history, geography and language of 
Ukraine reflects a desire to feel confident about reintegrating children at school back 
in Ukraine (Nikolova 2014). The time taken between decision and action seems 
longer and the people seem to prepare themselves and their family much more thor- 
oughly for the return to Ukraine than they did for the original migration to Greece 
(Nikolova 2015a). 

To return to the issue of integration in the labour market, according to the study 
by Psimmenos and Skamnakis (2008), the lack of official papers is an important 
factor determining the economic activity and the absorption of immigrant women 
into domestic work. Studies in Greece focus on legal obstacles and insurance, and 
migrants’ perceptions of them, because of the (until recently) very restrictive legis- 
lation on labour mobility between different sectors for migrants. At present there are 
no inter-governmental agreements for transfer of insurance and pension rights 
between the two countries. In recent years live-in domestic workers from Ukraine 
have been earning from €400 to 500 per month, while some young women have 
taken on additional jobs due to their desire for greater independence or because of 
their family commitments (Nikolova 2013). Most women working in the domestic 
sector, especially those living in, are elderly and have been doing this kind of work 
for a long time. 

Another factor in the cessation of migration flows to Greece, in addition to the 
tightening visa regime and rising wages in the stabilizing Ukrainian economy, is 
retirement for women in their own country — not hitherto an option in Greece 
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(Nikolova and Maroufof 2010). A further shift in overall migration patterns from 
Ukraine is that new potential migrants are often well-educated young people look- 
ing for a professional job or further education, for whom Greece would not be a 
target destination. 

With the intensification of the financial crisis since 2010, Ukrainian men have 
found it harder to keep their jobs or find new ones in Greece, hence the outflow of 
many families to Ukraine. According to a representative of a Ukrainian community 
organization in Athens, seven out of ten men have returned to Ukraine and some 
have already moved to Russia in order to find work there (Nikolova 2013). Some 
families who returned to Ukraine appeared to be unable to adjust psychologically 
and have returned to Greece. Many of those leaving hold long-term permits to stay 
and are legally entitled to remain in Greece, so they have the option of trying their 
luck in Ukraine or returning to Greece. 

According to Nikolova’s (2013) research, representatives of community organi- 
zations identify a number of reasons why immigrants might be hesitant about 
returning to Ukraine (also see Chap. 6 for temporal aspects of migration). 
Psychological factors are a major part of this decision. Migrants might be reluctant 
to return because they have developed a new way of life in a different cultural envi- 
ronment and cannot imagine being able to successfully reintegrate back in Ukraine. 
General studies of Ukrainian migration have shown that a long stay is likely to 
reduce the desire to return (see Chap. 10 for a comparison with the Italian case). 
Moreover, as both literature and interviews conducted in Athens testify, return 
remains problematic while there is no suitable economic environment in Ukraine in 
which to find a job or start a small business. 

The pattern of return migration appears to take three forms: (1) following a deci- 
sion by the immigrant and/or his/her family to return using their own financial 
means; (2) through organized schemes such as the IOM’s assisted voluntary return 
programme; and (3) enforced return following expulsion and deportation (Nikolova 
2013). The majority of Ukrainian returnees, however, remain statistically invisible, 
as they are returning to their homeland using their own resources. The majority of 
returnees probably hold a permit to stay in Greece. Projects promoting the reinte- 
gration of Ukrainian returnees have been established, but there is not much demand 
for their services, so in that sense they have been unsuccessful (Nikolova 2013). 

On the other hand, data from a counselling centre for potential migrants in 
Western Ukraine show that, between January 2006 and January 2013, there was 
some interest in migration to Greece, even if it was not among the top preferred 
destinations (Nikolova 2013). There is no evidence as to whether those interested in 
Greece actually ended up migrating. Over the same period 2,052 people in total 
requested information about Greece from the Information Centre hotline in Ternopil. 
Most of them were women, most live in large cities and two-thirds of them were 
employed. Most of them wanted to go to Greece in order to find temporary, but not 
seasonal work — most were interested in the fishing industry and shipping, while 
only a small proportion were interested in domestic work or care of the elderly or 
children (Nikolova 2013). It is worth pointing out that the Centre staff are not 
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allowed to provide any information about employment agencies, record personal 
details or cooperate with other agencies. 

Furthermore, monitoring by the Ukrainian NGO Europe Without Barriers of EU 
member states’ consulates in Ukraine reveals that Greek consulates have improved 
their practice in comparison with the past two years: the percentage of visa applica- 
tion rejections has fallen, there have been substantial improvements in the attitude 
of consular staff towards visa applicants and the average number of documents 
required to obtain a visa has been reduced to seven. Greece is among the top five 
countries for rapid processing of the documents and attracts above all “tourists”, 
“businessmen” and “close relatives”. Europe Without Barriers believes that 
Ukrainians are now well informed about Greece as a host country thanks to “well- 
organized social networks and horizontal communications’, but it notes the lack of 
official information about legal migration channels, formal employment and way of 
life in the country (Nikolova 2013). 

One of the most important factors with regard to Ukrainian migration is ethnic 
networks of family, friends and fellow countrymen. These networks, however, also 
include (Greek) employers, traffickers, etc. whose motives are not always altruistic 
(Nikolova and Maroufof 2010). Social networks usually play a key role in the choice 
of destination for Ukrainians deciding to migrate to Greece as the initial informa- 
tion about the country and how to organize the trip often comes from acquaintances 
or distant relatives. In addition, newly arrived migrants rely on the support of rela- 
tives, acquaintances or (travel/recruitment) agencies for support with their initial 
settlement and search for employment. The role was even more central during the 
1990s when access to information through formal channels was scarce (Nikolova 
2015b). 


9.4 Literature and Research Overview 


Early publications in the 1990s and early 2000s referred to migrants from the ex- 
USSR countries in general, including Ukraine, although this research mostly 
focused on Greek repatriates. From the population census of 2001 and data from 
immigrants who submitted applications by nationality during the first regularization 
programme in 1998 (Baldwin-Edwards 2004; Cavounidis 2003), it became obvious 
that migration from Ukraine had a strongly female character. Ukrainian migration 
has often been examined along with migration of other nationalities in studies con- 
cerning female migration and domestic work. 

A study by KETHI (Research Centre on Gender Equality) in 2007 refers to the 
feminization of migration; women migrate on their own, not following their hus- 
bands or families as had generally been the case during the 1980s. The author con- 
cludes that most of the immigrants arrived after 1995, were married, and had come 
directly to Greece without a stopover in another country. The main reasons for 
migration were low wages, the desire to explore other ways of life and the need to 
provide financial assistance to their families. The women were mainly working as 
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live-in domestic workers and carers for the elderly and tended to remain in the coun- 
try without intending circular or temporary migration. 

Kampouri (2007), in her study of Albanian and Ukrainian immigrant women, 
conducts discourse analysis of the legislation and Parliament speeches and con- 
cludes that the immigrant women are represented by two models: “add-ons” of the 
male immigrant or victims of illegal human trafficking networks. Specific research 
suggests that immigrants working legally or illegally as domestic workers are 
already an important part of the immigrant population in the country. It also focuses 
on the narratives of immigrant women’s daily lives as domestic workers and stresses 
that this economic sector lies outside official migration policies. 

Psimmenos and Skamnakis (2008) explore and explain access to and use of 
social services, health care and education by Albanian and Ukrainian migrant 
domestic workers and their families. According to the authors, the majority of 
Ukrainians migrated to Greece on a tourist visa and the way they entered the coun- 
try, as well as their lack of official papers, played an important role in determining 
their type of economic activity and their absorption into the domestic work sector. 
Informal employment and employment conditions pose an obstacle to obtaining the 
papers required to apply for a work permit. 

Emke-Poulopoulos (2003) studies trafficking and highlights the fact that Ukraine 
was one of the major countries of origin for trafficked girls and women in Greece at 
the beginning of the twenty-first century (see also Lazos 2002). However, according 
to data from the Ministry of Citizen Protection, trafficking from Ukraine for the 
purpose of sexual exploitation decreased between 2003 and 2007 and is currently 
not a cause for concern.’ 

Kaurinkoski (2008) focuses mostly on identity issues and the temporariness of 
stay — separating the migration paths and plans of Pontic Greeks, Mariupol Greeks 
and ethnic Ukrainians. The Greek repatriates have easier access to citizenship and 
integration programmes. The author argues that Mariupol Greeks think of them- 
selves as temporary economic migrants, Pontic Greeks perceive themselves as 
Greeks, and ethnic Ukrainians perceive themselves as foreigners in Greece. 
Accordingly the Greek origin of some, the possibility for others of receiving Greek 
citizenship, and the marriages with Greeks or family reunion, have a bearing on 
their future plans and the duration of their stay in Greece. 

Nikolova and Maroufof (2010), while examining Georgian and Ukrainian migra- 
tion to Greece, present the main demographic features of the two immigrant groups. 
They analyze the causes, the phases and the pathways of migration from the two 
countries to Greece, the presence of both ethnic groups in the Greek labour market 
as well as the role of gender; finally they present the main activities and functions of 
both communities. 

In the background report for the IRMA research project,® Nikolova (2013) pres- 
ents a review of the main issues discussed in the literature on Ukrainian migration 
since the 1990s, an analysis of key informant interviews with relevant actors in both 


See: http://www.astynomia.gr/ 
8 See: http://irma.eliamep.gr/ 
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Greece and Ukraine, and relevant statistical data. The report focuses on the charac- 
teristics of the Ukrainian community in Greece and the way it has been influenced 
and shaped by Greece’s migration management but also by the economic environ- 
ment prevailing in the country that determines the working conditions, living stan- 
dards, or the migrants’ decision to return back to their home country. A year later 
(Nikolova 2015a), the author follows the main patterns and challenges of Ukrainian 
migration to Greece and refers to the consequences of the recent economic and 
social crisis in the country on migrants’ lives. 


9.5 Conclusions 


Among the important topics to be explored are the transnational aspects of Ukrainian 
migration to Greece, and the impact of the Greek financial and social crisis and the 
strategies for coping with it; additionally, more research is required in the areas of 
family reunification, integration (among others also of second-generation migrants) 
and political participation. With regard to political participation, it should be noted 
that migrants’ right to participate in municipal elections was introduced by Law 
3838/2010, but 3 years later it was withdrawn by the Greek State Council Decision 
No. 460/2013. The Decision stipulates that the right to vote and to be elected in 
municipal elections cannot be extended to those without Greek nationality (with the 
exception of EU nationals), without a revision of the relevant Constitution provi- 
sions.’ In this context, researchers should focus on issues related to migrants’ integra- 
tion and political participation, both from a qualitative and a quantitative perspective, 
in order to draw conclusions related to the benefits for society as a whole. 
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Chapter 10 
Migration of Ukrainian Nationals to Italy: 
Women on the Move 


Francesca Alice Vianello 


10.1 Introduction 


Historically Italy has been a country of outward migration. Until the 1970s Italians 
emigrated to Northern Europe, the Americas and Australia (Monticelli 1967). The 
year that symbolizes the transformation of Italy from a country of emigration to one 
of immigration is 1981, when for the first time the census registered positive net 
migration. Following the oil crisis of 1973 Italian emigration reduced drastically 
and instead, inflows started to grow. This does not mean that immigration to Italy 
began because of the oil crisis. As noted by Colombo and Sciortino (2004), Italy 
was already a destination for some migratory movements, such as the seasonal 
immigration of Tunisian men in Sicily and female immigration from East Africa — 
linked to Italy by its colonial past — and from the Philippines (Marchetti 2014). 

In the 1980s and 1990s, Italy was an important destination for migrants from 
North Africa, especially from Morocco but also from Egypt, the former Yugoslavia 
and Albania. Finally, in the second half of the 1990s Italy became one of the most 
important destinations for Eastern European migrants: Romanians, Poles, Ukrainians 
and Moldovans. 

This chapter describes the main characteristics of Ukrainian migration to Italy 
and the major studies of this migratory process, one which is characterized by the 
key role of middle-aged women. Ukrainian migration is contextualized within 
Italian migration as a whole and analyzed in terms of its main socio-demographic 
features: gender, age, education, entry route, participation in the Italian labour mar- 
ket and geographical settlement. The most detailed and interesting studies of 
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Ukrainian migration to Italy are also discussed. The majority of them are PhD the- 
ses investigating women’s migratory trajectories, transnational motherhood, care 
chains, global families and migrants’ incorporation in the domestic and care sector. 
Thereafter, the most typical profiles of Ukrainian migrant women living and work- 
ing in Italy will be illustrated — “the migrant in transit” and “the permanent 
migrant” — in order to show the plurality of migration patterns and the role of struc- 
tural constraints, but without losing sight of migrants’ subjectivity. The chapter con- 
cludes with some considerations on future development of research on the Ukrainian 
presence in Italy. 


10.2 Facts and Figures of the Ukrainian Presence in Italy 


The most striking characteristic of immigration to Italy is its heterogeneity. The top 
three national groups currently are Romanians, Moroccans and Albanians, followed 
by Chinese, Ukrainians, Filipinos, Indians, Moldovans, Bangladeshis and Peruvians. 
These communities have different gender compositions. In one group — Moroccans, 
Albanians, Indians and Bangladeshis — there is a clear male preponderance. On the 
other hand there are migratory movements predominantly composed of women, 
such as Ukrainians, Filipinos and Moldovans. Finally, the Romanian and Chinese 
populations are gender balanced (see Table 10.1). 

Since 1981, the number of foreign residents has increased from just over 200,000 
to five million, a 25-fold increase. On 31 December 2014, the foreign population 
was 5,014,437 (Istat 2014a), that is, 8.3% of the total Italian population, a propor- 
tion that is similar to and in some cases even higher than that of traditional immigra- 
tion countries, such as Germany, the UK and France. The number of foreign 
nationals has more than tripled compared to 2001. This increase is due both to new 
immigration and births, because the children of foreign citizens are recorded accord- 
ing to their parents’ nationality. 


Table 10.1 Resident foreign population in Italy by gender and citizenship, 31 December 2014 
(Top ten national groups) 


Male Female Total 
Romania 487,203 644,636 1,131,839 
“Albania 254,622 235,861 490,483 
Morocco 243,052 206,006 449,058 
China 135,447 130,373 265,820 
Ukraine 47,393 178,667 226,060 
Philippines | 733,320 94,918 168,238 
India 88,838 58,977 147,815 
Republic of Moldova 49,929 97,459 147,388 
Bangladesh 81,185 34,116 115,301 
“Peru 45,653 64,015 109,668 


Source: Istat 2014a, http://demo. istat.it/str2014/index.html 
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Fig. 10.1 Resident Ukrainian population on 1 January, time series Source: Istat 2015, http://dati. 
istat.it/Index.aspx?DataSetCode=DCIS_PERMSOGGI1 


Although contemporary Ukrainian migration to Italy started in the second half of 
the 1990s, it has only been statistically registered since the general immigration 
amnesty of 2002. Indeed, though in 2003 Istat (the Italian National Institute of 
Statistics) estimated that a mere 12,730 Ukrainian citizens were resident in Italy, by 
2004 the number of Ukrainian residents had rapidly increased to 57,971 (see Fig. 
10.1). 

Since 2003 the number of Ukrainians living in Italy has increased year on year 
(Fig. 10.1), with some peaks coinciding with the regularization programmes imple- 
mented by Italy in 2009 and 2012 (Ambrosini 2013). As of 2015, 226,060 Ukrainian 
citizens are resident in Italy. They make up 6% of all non-EU citizens legally pres- 
ent in Italy, and are the fourth-largest national group. More than one million of the 
3.8 million non-EU citizens come from the European continent. Ukrainians are the 
second-largest European community, after Albanians. However, from a socio- 
demographic point of view, the Albanian and Ukrainian communities are very dif- 
ferent. Albanians began to arrive first, in the early 1990s, and their gender 
composition is slightly weighted in favour of men, with 54%. Ukrainians, on the 
other hand, arrived later and their gender composition is strongly weighted the 
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Campania: 41,511 (18.5%) 


Map 10.1 Ukrainian settlement in four Italian regions (Source: Ministero del Lavoro e delle 
Politiche Sociali 2013) 


opposite way, with 80% being women. Thus the first characteristic of the Ukrainian 
community is the strong prevalence of women. 

The age composition is also noteworthy. The average age is 42.2 years, which is 
much higher than non-EU immigrants as a whole, whose average age is 31. The 
largest age groups are 45—49 (11.7% vs 8% of non-EU immigrants), 50-54 (15.2% 
vs 5.9%), 55-59 (12% vs 3.8%) and 60 and over (11% vs 4.9%). Furthermore, if we 
disaggregate these data by gender we can see that the women are, on average, older 
than the men. 40% of Ukrainian women are aged between 50 and 64, while 55% of 
Ukrainian men are under 34 (Ministero del Lavoro e delle Politiche Sociali 2013). 
Moreover, among the Ukrainians living in Italy, minors are only 9% of the total in 
contrast to 24.1% among the non-EU migrants as a whole. The majority of young 
Ukrainians living in Italy are adolescents attending high school (7996 students in 
the 2012/2013 school year) (Ministero del Lavoro e delle Politiche Sociali 2013). 
Thus, the second feature of the Ukrainian community in Italy is that it is chiefly 
composed of middle-aged women. 

52.9% of Ukrainians live in northern Italy, in particular in Lombardy (47,759 or 
21.3%) and in Emilia Romagna (31,000 or 13.8%). However, there are also very 
significant settlements in central and southern Italy: 24,608 Ukrainians live in Lazio 
(11%) and 41,511 in Campania (18.5%). The cities with the highest concentration 
of Ukrainian citizens are: Naples (Campania), Milan (Lombardy), Rome (Lazio), 
Brescia (Lombardy) and Salerno (Campania). So the geographical distribution of 
Ukrainian settlement is the third feature of this migratory flow, since it is strongly 
concentrated in certain regions and in certain cities that are situated at opposite ends 
of the country, Lombardy in the north and Campania in the south (see Map 10.1) 
(Ministero del Lavoro e delle Politiche Sociali 2013). 
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Levels of education among Ukrainian immigrants are quite high in comparison 
with other immigrants from non-EU European countries. 70% have at least 
secondary-level education, and 22% have also completed tertiary-level education, 
while only 12% of the other non-EU European immigrants have reached this level 
(Ministero del Lavoro e delle Politiche Sociali 2013). 

The majority of Ukrainians hold a permit to stay for work reasons (almost 71%), 
with family representing only 26.8% (Ministero del Lavoro e delle Politiche Sociali 
2013). In 2013, 66.2% of Ukrainian migrants of working age were employed, 13.1% 
were unemployed and 23.1% were inactive. In spite of the economic crisis, their 
unemployment rate was lower than the average of non-EU immigrants as a whole 
(18%) (Direzione generale dell’Immigrazione e delle politiche di integrazione 
2014). Their good performance in the labour market is due to the fact that the major- 
ity of Ukrainians are employed in the service sector, which has been less affected by 
the downturn than other economic sectors. Indeed, other national groups, such as 
Albanians and Moroccans, in which men employed in industry and construction 
predominate, have been the most affected by the downturn in jobs. In particular, in 
2012, 48.4% of Ukrainian workers (mostly women) were employed by Italian fami- 
lies as care workers or domestic workers, 7.3% were employed in the industrial 
sector, 6% in construction and 2% in agriculture (mostly men). However, despite 
their good performances, Ukrainian workers are badly paid: only 22% have a 
monthly income higher than €1000 (vs 45% for other non-EU European immi- 
grants) and the majority of Ukrainians are in the €751-1000 income bracket. 
Therefore, another important characteristic of Ukrainian immigrants is that the 
majority of them are employed in the care and domestic sector and earn less than 
€1000 per month (Ministero del Lavoro e delle Politiche Sociali 2013) (for a discus- 
sion on the implications of gendered work sectors, see Chap. 5, and for a compari- 
son with other countries with feminized migration, see Chap. 9). 


10.3 Literature and Research Overview 


The majority of the studies on Ukrainian immigration in Italy focus on female 
migration, given its gender composition.' This migration attracted the interest of 
many scholars, who mainly analyzed the incorporation of the labour market, with 
particular relevance to care and domestic work (Spano and Zaccaria 2003; Chiaretti 
2004; Mingozzi 2005; Mazzacurati 2005). However, there are also some publica- 
tions on return migration, new generations’ migratory projects and the discourse on 
children left behind as a process of migrant women’s stigmatization (Sacchetto 
2011). 

Furthermore, female Ukrainian migration has been the subject of a great number 
of doctoral theses written between 2008 and 2011 and then published in books and 


'The only publication on male migration in Italy concerns the employment of Moldovan and 
Ukrainian migrants in the construction sector in Italy and in Russia (Morrison et al. 2013). 
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scientific articles. Five dissertations by the following authors are of particular inter- 
est: Ludovica Banfi, Lena Näre, the present author, Cinzia Solari and Olena Fedyuk. 

Ludovica Banfi in her dissertation (2008)? compares the migration of different 
women, including Ukrainians, pointing out women’s migratory projects, the impact 
of migration policies and incorporation in the workplace in Italy on transnational 
family life and the reorganization of the family in the face of the women’s departure 
(Banfi 2009; Banfi and Boccagni 2011). Banfi underlines that even though the expe- 
rience of transnational motherhood is shared by the majority of migrant women 
interviewed, such experiences are different according to the age of the mothers and 
children. Furthermore, she analyzes the family reorganization that occurs with the 
women’s departure. She argues that Ukrainian families are already trained to deal 
with female migration, since during the Soviet period it was quite common for 
women to move away for study or work reasons, entrusting their children to grand- 
mothers or other close female relatives. 

Lena Näre’s PhD thesis (2008)? is based on an ethnographic research study con- 
ducted in Naples with three different national groups of domestic workers: Sri 
Lankan, Polish and Ukrainian (Näre 2009, 2011a, 201 1b, 2013). In her work Näre 
stresses the negotiations and conflicts over gender/sexuality, ‘race’/ethnicity, age 
and nationality taking place within the field of domestic work. In particular, she 
discusses the worker’s role in the process of construction of the material, imaginary 
and social space of the employer’s house, through the analysis of the meanings of 
everyday practices performed by maids and care workers, such as cooking, cleaning 
and caring. 

My dissertation* (2008) focuses exclusively on the migration of Ukrainian 
women to Italy, and investigates how migrant women move through the transna- 
tional space, mediating continuously between their own ambitions and external 
obligations, dictated both by structural processes, and by family and community 
social bonds (Vianello 2009; 2011, 2012, 2013b, 2013c; 2014b). I adopt the gender 
approach to the analysis of Ukrainian migration, showing the structural and family 
reasons for departure, the role of migrant social networks, work experience in the 
domestic and care sector and the impact of women migration on gender relations 
(see also Chap. 5). 

Cinzia Solari’s doctoral dissertation (2010a)° compares two Ukrainian migratory 
movements: what she calls “the exile of older women to Italy” and “the exodus of 
entire families, led predominantly by older women, to California” (Solari 2006a, 
2006b, 2010b; 2011). Solari analyzes several issues, such as: migrants’ discourses 


>“Female migratory processes and family transnationalism’”. Originalh title: “Percorsi migratori 
femminili e transnazionalismo familiare”. 

3“Managing households, making homes. A moral economy of migrant domestic and care workers 
in Naples”. 

“Francesca Alice Vianello “Migrating alone. Female practices of transnational mobility between 
Ukraine and Italy”. Original title: “Migrando sole. Pratiche femminili di mobilita transnazionale 
tra Ucraina e Italia”. 


°“Exile vs. Exodus: Nationalism and Gendered Migration from Ukraine to Italy and California”. 
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and practices with regard to their engagement in Ukrainian nation-building, the 
analysis of the post-Soviet transformations as a push factor for women emigration; 
the gender effects of post-Soviet migrations on Ukrainian society; migrant women’s 
discourses and practices of gender identity negotiation at work; the different behav- 
iour of the Greek Catholic Church and the Russian Orthodox Church toward 
Ukrainian immigrants in Italy (some of these issues are addressed further in Chap. 
13): 

Olena Fedyuk’s PhD thesis (2011),° is based on ethnographic field research 
among Ukrainian care and domestic workers living in Naples and Bologna. It 
explores how migrant women have translated the motherhood trope, giving mean- 
ing and legitimizing their migration in everyday practices, highlighting the negotia- 
tions, ruptures, coping mechanisms and continuities. To reach this objective she 
analyzes: the role of photographs in measuring time and maintaining connections 
between Ukraine and Italy; the reunification between migrants and their children; 
migrants’ narratives of care work; and migrants’ use of public spaces. 

All these studies adopt the gender approach to frame Ukrainian migration, since 
it provides a useful instrument for the analysis of migratory patterns, the Italian 
labour market structure, Italian and Ukrainian care regimes and the implications of 
migration for power relations between men and women within families but also in 
the public sphere (Vianello 2013a; 2014a). Furthermore, they underline that 
Ukrainian immigration in Italy has to be contextualized in the processes of social 
and economic change that have affected both Italy and Ukraine in the last 30 years. 

The political and economic transformations following the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union strongly affected Ukrainian women (see also Chap. 5). Migration 
became one of the most common solutions to cope with the tumultuous social and 
economic transformations occurring in Ukraine, but also one of the strategies 
adopted by Ukrainian women to pursue upward social mobility for their families. 

In the 1990s and 2000s, the emergence of Ukrainian women’s migration to Italy 
was matched by a demand for care and domestic workers resulting from the inter- 
play of four social phenomena: the ageing of Italian society; the endurance in Italy 
of an unequal division of reproductive work according to gender; the Italian familist 
welfare state; and the growing participation of women in the workforce. The 
increase in female employment, which began in the 1970s, coincided neither with a 
more equal distribution of reproductive labour between men and women, nor with a 
transformation of the Italian welfare state. Women continued to be seen as the main 
caregivers of both children and elderly people, and the welfare state maintained its 
familistic structure, based on the male breadwinner model and characterized by 
cash transfers to households rather than the provision of services. As a consequence 
many women turned to private services to satisfy their families’ care and domestic 
needs (Saraceno 2003; Zanfrini 2005; Bettio et al. 2006). 

Italian families could rely on a cheap migrant labour force particularly suitable 
for working with elderly people full time, since they were white, Christian, middle- 
aged and alone, hence without any family obligations. Indeed, Ukrainians are 


°“Beyond motherhood: Ukrainian female labour migrants to Italy”. 
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among the nationalities with the highest concentration in the care and domestic 
sector. After Filipino women, who have the highest degree of concentration in this 
sector (72.5%) come Ukrainian women (64%) (Direzione generale 
dell’ immigrazione e delle politiche di integrazione 2012). Migrant workers there- 
fore ensured the continuity of a care model centred on the family through the trans- 
fer of reproductive labour from the gift economy to the monetary economy (Bimbi 
1999, 2014). 


10.4 The Migrant in Transit 


The migrant in transit is the most widespread type of Ukrainian immigrant. She is a 
middle-aged woman, often divorced or widowed (Vianello 2009), who left Ukraine 
when she was in her forties and her children were in their late teens or twenties. 
When she left her home country her plan was to stay abroad only for a year or two, 
with the aim of earning enough money to solve her economic problems at home and 
help her children to go to university and realize their potential. However her migra- 
tory experience in Italy goes on and on, for years, keeping her in a transitory condi- 
tion or in a limbo in which she “put her life on hold until she returns to her family 
and will start a life again” as suggested by Fedyuk (2012: 297-298). She is strongly 
oriented to return, but she continuously postpones this event, carrying on living in 
Italy in precarious and marginal conditions (without a permit to stay; with a permit 
to stay but performing irregular work; working as live-in home care worker for 
many years). 

Even if she stays in Italy for a long time (5-10 years), the narrations of the 
migrant in transit concerning her migratory project continue to identify return as her 
main goal. Thus, her behaviours, decisions, jobs, consumption and lifestyle are 
aimed at maximizing her earnings in order to return home soon, demonstrating loy- 
alty to her family and fulfilling gender norms. She does not invest her energies in the 
improvement of her life and working conditions in Italy, since her life abroad is 
instrumental to the pursuit of her family interests, a realization that shapes her 
migratory experience. Indeed, according to Nare (2008), unlike Sri Lankan migrants, 
Ukrainian women do not invest in decorating their houses, since they perceive 
migration as a transitory moment in their life. They prefer to invest in decorating 
themselves or in status symbols to restore or improve their social identity. 

The return is thus a myth situated at an undefined moment in the future, when the 
migrant in transit will have reached her economic goals, her children will be eco- 
nomically independent or the economic situation in Ukraine will have improved. 
Actually such conditions rarely come true. In particular, the Ukrainian economic 
and political situation has worsened year after year, despite the illusion of a visible 
improvement produced by the Orange Revolution (Solari 2006b). This is even more 
the case at this time with ongoing conflict, when the return is probably a mirage for 
many women. These migrants are thus in a situation of permanent instability, 
preventing them from either living fully in Italy or maintaining their social position 
in the origin country. 
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From the professional point of view, the migrant in transit experiences a radical 
process of devaluation. Even if she is well educated, highly skilled and has work 
experience in the education, health or administrative sectors, when she arrives in 
Italy she finds only low-skilled and badly paid jobs in the domestic and care sector. 
Usually she accepts working for many years as live-in home help or carer of elderly 
people without looking for another job as many migrant women do, because this 
allows her to save money on accommodation and board. Furthermore, working in 
the domestic sphere permits her to live in the shadows and to reduce the risk of 
being stopped by Italian police, given that during the first years of her stay in Italy 
she is undocumented.’ The live-in work is characterized by an extremely heavy 
workload and potentially endless working days, because of the overlap between 
home and place of work. Furthermore, according to Nare (2007, 201 1b) the labour 
contract is accompanied by a moral contract based on normative notions of familial 
duty, reciprocity and gratitude. It means that labour relationships are transformed by 
both employers and employee into family-like relationships due to the locus of the 
work within the domestic sphere and the highly personalized nature of care work. 
However, the migrant in transit accepts this job, because she sees the migratory 
experience as just an interlude in her life. It is a “short” period of time spent far from 
her home country, during which it is acceptable to occupy the lowest rungs of the 
social ladder. According to this view, downward mobility is more admissible since 
if it happens in a foreign country it does not radically impact migrants’ social status 
(Vianello 2014a, b). 

The migrant in transit identifies herself primarily as a mother, even if she has 
adult children and is often a grandmother (Marchetti and Venturini 2013), since she 
uses this social role to make sense of her migration and to legitimize her absence 
(Vianello 2009, 2011). Her narrations are permeated with the rhetoric of sacrifice: 
she is working abroad only to fulfil her “mission”, that is guaranteeing the economic 
well-being of her family and in particular of her children, postponing her own well- 
being. Indeed, according to Fedyuk’s analysis of the pictures that circulate between 
Ukrainian migrant mothers and their families left behind, a migrating woman has to 
be very cautious about selecting photographs to send home, since she has to be care- 
ful not to suggest that she has a new life abroad. The photographs should, instead, 
represent the migratory experience as a sacrifice and confirm the mother’s devotion 
to family interests. For this reason photographs usually portray the migrant woman 
alone, stressing emotions of solitude and nostalgia (Fedyuk 2012). 

The rhetorical discourse used by the migrant in transit to explain migration is 
based on the idea of the brave mother, real pillar of the family and society, con- 
trasted to that of the weak man, an idler unable to fulfil his family duties (Vianello 
2009). The rhetoric of female power could be partially explained as a mix of Soviet 
propaganda depicting mother-workers as heroes and the post-Soviet revival of the 
Berehynia myth, the ancient pagan goddess representing the “hearth mother” (see 


7The majority of Ukrainian women arrived in Italy with a tourist visa that they overstayed. This 
means that they spend one or more years as irregular migrants. Usually they obtain a permit to stay 
through one of Italy’s amnesty programmes (Ambrosini 2013). 
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also Chap. 5). In both cases women are depicted as independent, powerful and fam- 
ily oriented, but while in the first case males are portrayed as weak, in the second 
case the patriarchal order is reaffirmed. The migrant in transit, according to the 
Soviet rhetoric, portrays herself as a heroine and her husband as a failure, but at the 
same time she ideologically endorses the Berehynia model. She uses this contradic- 
tory discourse to answer accusations of being a bad mother and a rebel wife, who is 
subverting the Ukrainian patriarchal gender order that is supported by many actors 
in the Ukrainian public sphere (Lutz and Palenga-Möllenbeck 2012). 

The conflict between these two models is projected onto subsequent generations. 
Some migrants in transit seek to re-establish the gender order in the next generation, 
using remittances to enable their daughters to be proper mothers and wives, who 
stay at home with their children, and their sons to be proper men, independent and 
able to maintain their family (Solari 2010b; see also Chap. 5). Others seek a differ- 
ent future for their children, attempting to transmit to them an alternative gender 
model, not necessarily based on family roles (Vianello 2013a, b, c). 

The migrant in transit is constrained by a dense network of obligations and pres- 
sures: maternal responsibilities, relatives’ and community’s expectations, Ukrainian 
economic and political instability and the suffocating job of home care worker. 
However, within this narrow horizon she finds spaces for agency and self-realization. 
Her migratory status offers her a powerful new personal and social identity. First of 
all, she exercises her power through the management of remittances, deciding how 
to spend money and who will benefit. She is aware of her economic power and 
proud of her capacity to improve the living conditions of her family left behind. This 
strengthens her self-esteem and enhances her social status (Vianello 2013b). Second, 
active participation in religious communities and ethnic associations is one of the 
most common practices adopted by the migrant in transit to seek fulfilment, validate 
her skills and distinguish herself during her stay in Italy. She devotes her free time 
to being leader of an ethnic association, minister of music in the church, Ukrainian 
language teacher in the community school for second-generation children, or jour- 
nalist for small newspapers (Vianello 2014a, b). Finally, according to Fedyuk 
(2011), the migrant in transit does not completely renounce her romantic and sexual 
life. She establishes romantic and sexual relations with Italian men, without threat- 
ening her capacity to perform the idealized role of a sacrificing mother. 

To conclude, the reasons why the migrant in transit’s stay in Italy gets longer are 
multi-layered and include both economic and emotional reasons (Hochschild 2002). 
First of all, remittances become an indispensable income for her left-behind rela- 
tives, in particular when her children get married and have their own children. 
According to Banfi (2009) Ukrainian women maintain a strong “ethics of remit- 
tances” even several years after leaving. Money is destined for their children, who 
grow up with a high degree of dependence on remittances even after the conclusion 
of their education, probably because of the lack of professional opportunities in 
Ukraine. Second, the migrant’s advanced age reduces her labour prospects in 
Ukraine and thus the possibility of being independent. Hence she chooses to finish 
her working life in Italy. She is also aware that she needs to put aside some money 
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for her old age, given that Ukrainian pensions are very low.* Third, after many years 
abroad (from five to ten), the migrant in transit starts to build her identity around the 
figure of migrant worker and she does not really want to change her status/position 
in society again. In other words she is afraid to return and prefers to carry on her 
transnational life, since it guarantees her economic independence and power. Thus, 
sometimes finding new economic needs for the family left behind is a strategy to 
justify the extension of migration and postpone the return. 


10.5 The Permanent Migrant 


The permanent migrant is a woman with a stronger, more individualistic attitude, 
who is not willing to sacrifice her life and to work as a live-in caregiver for a long 
period. Thus, she can be considered a “rebel woman”, who finds a way to avoid 
social expectations and to undertake a new life in Italy, characterized in this case no 
longer by precariousness but by stability. Usually she is a little bit younger than the 
migrant in transit and her children are teenagers. She emigrated in her thirties in 
order to provide a better life for herself and her children and to escape from an 
unhappy marriage and/or an unsatisfying life in Ukraine (Vianello 2009). 

During the early years of her stay in Italy her life and working conditions are 
very similar to those of the migrant in transit: undocumented and employed as live- 
in domestic or care worker. However, when she obtains documents her trajectory 
differs significantly from the migrant in transit. She abandons her initial project of 
short-term migration and starts looking for another job that will allow her to live 
away from the workplace. She usually turns to working as an hourly home helper 
and shares an apartment with compatriots. These choices make her working days 
harder, since to earn enough money to pay her expenses and continue sending remit- 
tances home, she needs to work many hours a day and for many different families, 
going from one house to another (Näre 2008). 

Having several employers and living with other women allows the permanent 
migrant to enlarge and enrich her social network: she starts to select her friends, to 
have Italian acquaintances, even if relations are hierarchical because they are often 
her employers, and to distance herself from Ukrainian community social spaces, 
such as the Greek Catholic or Orthodox churches and ethnic associations. However, 
the real shift in her social and working life takes place when she finds a job outside 
the domestic sphere, given that she can access a wider social network and a richer 
social capital through her new acquaintance with Italian people. Sometimes among 
these new acquaintances she meets an Italian man and starts to date him.’ 


‘The monthly average pension is now 1573 grivna (about 62 euro) (State Statistic Committee of 
Ukraine 2015). 
°In 2013 there were 14,383 marriages between an Italian man and a foreign woman. The most 


common nationalities of women were Romanian (19.2%), Ukrainian (11%) and Brazilian (6.2%) 
(Istat 2014b). 
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Regaining her freedom and social life is not enough for a full redefinition of the 
migratory project. If she is not reunited with her nuclear family and in particular 
with her children, she continues deeply linked to Ukraine. Thus, if she really wants 
to re-orient her life project and settle in Italy she needs to organize family reunifica- 
tion. When the permanent migrant is still married this is often the moment when 
divorce occurs. Nevertheless, there are also cases in which the husband accepts 
moving to Italy. 

According to Fedyuk (2011), any analysis of family reunification practices has to 
consider both reunification with children under 18, provided for by Italian law, and 
reunification with children over 18, which is arranged through other channels, such 
as buying a tourist visa or requesting an official workforce. In the first case, in 
accordance with Italian law, the permanent migrant has to fulfil income and housing 
requirements, while in the second case, she has to find a way to obtain a permit to 
stay for work or study. In both cases, great commitment from the migrant is needed 
to achieve the formal or informal reunification process (see also Chap. 5). 

Fedyuk (2015) also points out that reunification after many years of separation 
does not always fulfil migrants’ and children’s expectations. Ukrainian teenagers 
can be disappointed by reunification since it changes them from the remittance 
bourgeoisie in Ukraine to migrant working class in Italy: even if they live with their 
mothers, they see little of them because they are working all day; they live in modest 
flats, sometimes shared with other people; they have little money to spend on their 
own amusement; and they realize that they do not have great opportunities for 
upward mobility in Italy. Furthermore, if they are not prepared to live in a multicul- 
tural society and to interact with other second-generation teenagers of different eth- 
nic origins, they develop racist attitudes. For these reasons, many Ukrainian youths 
do not settle in Italy, but circulate between Ukraine and Italy. Some of them prefer 
to continue living in Ukraine, even if they maintain their permission to stay to visit 
their mothers. Others can be defined as cosmopolitans and after finishing their stud- 
ies in Italy they develop transnational economic activities between Italy and Ukraine 
(Vianello 2013c). 

To conclude, the permanent migrant is a woman who considers the option of set- 
tling in Italy, since she does not want to renounce her well-being completely. Her 
gaze is oriented towards the immigration country, where she wants to build a new 
life with her children and for this she is available to invest resources to improve her 
life abroad. The permanent migrant is, thus, a woman who, also due to her younger 
age, has risen above that dense network of social obligations and working condi- 
tions trapping the migrant in transit. 


10.6 Conclusions 


According to Morokvasic (2003), the post-Soviet transition has forced a great num- 
ber of women to be on the move, circulating in a new migratory space and adopting 
different migration strategies from men. For many women, like the migrants in 
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transit, migration has become a lifestyle. In a sense they depart in order to stay and 
carry on their family project. 

At the moment the Ukrainian community in Italy is still composed mainly of this 
category of women. However, the profile of the Ukrainian nationals will probably 
change in the coming years. It is seeing an increase in the number of young people, 
male and female, and of men, because of family reunification carried out by perma- 
nent migrants. Furthermore, given the conflict that is taking place in Ukraine we can 
expect a growth in the rate of immigration of young men escaping from military 
service and putting down roots among the Ukrainian community in Italy. Hence, in 
the future it is likely that: (1) the average age will fall; (2) the gender composition 
will be more balanced; and (3) Ukrainian citizens will perform a wider variety of 
jobs, in particular those belonging to the second generation. 

First, future studies on Ukrainians in Italy should therefore focus on the working 
trajectories of women and men of the first and second generations, since it enables 
an understanding of the level of segregation of Ukrainian immigrants in the Italian 
labour market and their social mobility patterns (see also the Conclusions section in 
Chap. 5). To do this kind of research both qualitative and quantitative data are nec- 
essary, such as representative and longitudinal surveys and biographical 
interviews. 

Second, another significant issue still little studied is cross-national marriages 
between Ukrainian women and Italian men. By analyzing practices and discourses 
connected to them it is possible to investigate women’s agency but also the pro- 
cesses of racialization and sexualization of Eastern European women. In relation to 
this matter, it would be very helpful to analyze the media representation of cross- 
national marriages, but also to conduct in-depth interviews and focus groups with 
wives, husbands and their relatives. 

Third, it would be interesting to investigate the impact of the ongoing conflict on 
Ukrainian migrants’ grassroots organizations and the narrations produced by asso- 
ciations and single migrants on these issues. Here the best methodology would be 
ethnography. 

Finally, more research is needed on the ageing of those migrants in transit who 
in the end do not want to or cannot return to Ukraine. What happens to these women 
trapped in transnational space when they get older? More accurate information 
could be gained on these questions by involving not only elderly migrant women 
but also public social and health institutions. 
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Chapter 11 
Migration of Ukrainian Nationals to Portugal: 
The Visibility of a New Migration Landscape 


Maria Lucinda Fonseca and Sónia Pereira 


11.1 Introduction 


Immigration from Ukraine to Portugal began at the end of the 1990s with a sudden 
migratory movement that generated one of the largest immigrant groups in Portugal. 
In 1996, only 71 Ukrainian citizens were registered in Portugal. By 2002 the num- 
ber had risen to 62,448. In 2014, Ukrainians were the third-largest foreign national- 
ity in the country (after Brazil and Cape Verde). The magnitude of this sudden 
migration and the numeric relevance it gained as a foreign group in Portugal is 
unique within the migration of Ukrainians to other European countries. In other 
countries, for example those presented in this volume, either Ukrainian migration 
had a longstanding or historical relevance (Poland in Chap. 7, or the Czech Republic 
in Chap. 8 for example) or the recent flows never constituted such a large contingent 
in the destination country (Greece in Chap. 9, Spain in Chap. 12 or Italy in Chap. 
10). In many of the destination countries of Ukrainian migration, women migrants 
are significantly in the majority (for example in Italy and Greece). This has gener- 
ated important research relating to particular patterns of migrants’ incorporation in 
the labour market (domestic service and care), transnational motherhood or traffick- 
ing. Over time, there has nevertheless been a certain trend towards increased partici- 
pation of men in migration to, for example, Greece and Italy (see Chaps. 9 and 10). 
In Portugal, similarly to the Czech Republic, by contrast, migration was initially 
dominated by men with increasing numbers of women over time (see also Chap. 8). 
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The core initial mobility (mostly between 2000 and 2002) was closely related to a 
particularly high labour demand in the construction sector. Soon after this sudden 
increase, the number of Ukrainians residing legally in the country (without 
Portuguese citizenship) dropped significantly. Between 2004 and 2007 (due to both 
return and onward migration to other European countries, even though the respec- 
tive numbers are difficult to quantify), the number of Ukrainians fell from 66,281 
(2004) to 39,480 (2007).! The number registered an increase again between 2007 
and 2009 (52,293 registered by SEF — Aliens and Border Service) and was followed 
by a new decline (in 2013: 41,091 and in 2014: 37,852). Despite the recent political 
instability in Ukraine the effects of the economic crisis in Portugal, which particu- 
larly affected the construction sector, seem to have had an even greater impact in 
terms of halting the flow from Ukraine to the country (see Fonseca et al. 2016 on the 
role of negative feedback in Ukrainian migration to Portugal). Since 2004 new 
arrivals have been mostly due to family reunifications, resulting in an increasing 
share of women within the Ukrainian group. More recently an increasing number of 
Ukrainians have acquired Portuguese citizenship (4,336 in 2013). 

This chapter provides an overview of the main features of Ukrainian migration to 
Portugal, drawing on literature review, analysis of secondary data and original data 
gathered through exploratory interviews with key informants, i.e. semi-structured 
interviews with 32 Ukrainians residing in the Lisbon Metropolitan Area in 2011 and 
a survey of 306 Ukrainians in the same area conducted by questionnaire in 2012 for 
the THEMIS project? (for more details on the survey see Horgen Friberg and Horst 
2014; Kubal et al. 2014). In addition, gaps in existing research are considered and 
recommendations provided for a future research agenda. The chapter starts by pre- 
senting the state of the art in the relevant research and moves on to the analysis of 
empirical data. First, the volume and dynamics of the migratory movement over 
time are examined. Second, migrants’ socio-demographic profiles are presented. 
Third, the spatial dynamics of the migration are identified by looking at the regions 
of origin and destination. Fourth, patterns of settlement at destination are examined 
by considering legal status, labour market incorporation, social interactions, overall 
migration objectives and evaluation of migration outcomes. Fifth, transnational 
relationships with Ukraine are analyzed. The chapter concludes with suggestions 
for future research agendas. 


! Data from Aliens and Borders Service (SEF): http://sefstat.sef.pt/. 
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11.2 State of the Art: Research on Ukrainian Migration 
to Portugal 


Studies and subsequent publications about Ukrainian migration to Portugal are as 
recent as the migration to the country and reflect two principal concerns that were 
generated by the features of the population movement mentioned above. They aim, 
first to understand how it was constituted so suddenly and the role of organized 
smugglers/traffickers in the process, and second to identify how Ukrainians are inte- 
grating in the country. This migration gradually began around the end of the 1990s, 
peaking in the early 2000s (2000 and 2001 in particular), and the first studies began 
to appear shortly thereafter. Most were empirical in nature and were intending to 
provide policy input more than contributing to improved theorization in migration 
studies. 

The first comprehensive and large-scale study of Eastern European migration 
(mostly from Ukraine but also including other Eastern European countries: Russia, 
Moldova and Romania) was carried out in Portugal first in 2002 and then a follow- 
up in 2004 by Baganha et al. (2004, 2010). These studies offer a global overview of 
the main characteristics of the migratory movement, the trajectories of the migrants, 
their demographic and socio-economic profiles and also the patterns of their settle- 
ment in the country, including incorporation in the labour market, language fluency, 
civic participation and perception of discrimination felt in Portugal. A particular 
emphasis in these studies was on the conditions facilitating this unexpected new 
migration. 

Following more of a theoretical concern, this topic has also more recently been 
studied by Fonseca et al. (2014), who pay particular attention to the role of organi- 
zations (including criminal organizations), social networks and feedback mecha- 
nisms in the constitution of such an intense and sudden flow, by drawing on the data 
collected for the THEMIS project mentioned above. 

Another study that focused on a different feature of this migration was conducted 
and published by Fonseca et al. (2004) who explore the geographical dispersal of 
Ukrainians within the national territory. While previous migrants, largely from for- 
mer Portuguese colonies in Africa, had mostly been concentrated in the Lisbon 
Metropolitan Area, Ukrainian immigrants settled all over the country, even in terri- 
tories that had experienced very little immigration before. This was observed for 
example in the district of Evora, in the southern region of Alentejo, to which 
Ukrainian immigrants were drawn by opportunities in the local labour market. 
Unlike other migrant groups with a longer-standing presence in the country, 
Ukrainians had no significant social networks in particular regions. This absence of 
previous links facilitated their territorial dispersal. The authors also present a 
description of the demographic and socio-economic profile of the immigrants as 
well as the patterns of their settlement and migration trajectories. Overall, apart 
from its empirical findings, this study also feeds into an under-researched topic in 
migration studies: migration into rural areas. 
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Focusing on migrant trafficking, Peixoto et al. (2005) present yet another specific 
dimension of Eastern European (including Ukrainian) migration to Portugal, based 
on interviews and analysis of court cases related to trafficking for both labour and 
sexual exploitation as well assistance in illegal migration. In the same research the 
authors also examine Brazilian immigration which registered an important growth 
roughly at the same time as Eastern European migration. This study intended to 
theorize the links between migratory movements and a continuum of possible forms 
of “organized” migration from simple smugglers to organized criminal groups that 
not only organize migration but continue to operate through extortion once the 
migrants have found employment. In addition, by drawing on information available 
through the files of court cases in Portugal this research is original both in the meth- 
odology used and in the empirical data collected. 

In a book published the same year, Ferreira et al. (2005) provide a more macro- 
structural analysis of the new Eastern European flow to Portugal and elsewhere in 
Europe, which also includes a characterization of trajectories and migrant profiles. 
This research presents a more structuralist view of how migrations are shaped by 
larger macro-economic contexts. 

In the initial important publications regarding Ukrainian migration to Portugal 
referred to above, it is noteworthy that Ukrainian migration is never considered 
individually but always as part of a larger Eastern European group which arrived 
more or less at the same time and which shared common migration dynamics. The 
Ukrainians constituted, nonetheless and from the outset, the largest national group, 
by far, within this Eastern European contingent. However, since those early years of 
Eastern European migration to Portugal, when Russians, Romanians and Moldovans 
constituted a much smaller share (Baganha et al. 2010: 14), the number of Romanian 
immigrants in the country has registered a strong increase (from 10,938 in 2002 
(Baganha et al. 2010: 16) to 34,204 in 2013, according to data from SEF). However, 
there are still few studies exploring the specific characteristics of this migration flow 
to Portugal. 

Subsequent studies (examples below) aimed at expanding the understanding of 
the settlement patterns of Ukrainian immigrants in Portugal by looking at work, 
housing, legal status, education, access to health care and religion, within the realm 
of a conceptual framework of integration. The integration of Ukrainian immigrants 
in Portugal was approached both globally, at the national level, and in specific local 
and socio-professional contexts (the health-care sector in particular) where empiri- 
cal data on the basic features of the phenomenon were missing. This approach was 
mostly a response to policy concerns by Portuguese institutions that had to react to 
the presence of large numbers of immigrants previously unknown in the country and 
who were ill prepared in terms of language skills and knowledge of prevailing 
norms, including both accessing rights and fulfilling obligations. In addition, wide- 
spread instances of immigrant exploitation and abuse both by those who had orga- 
nized the migration (from Ukraine as well as nearby countries) and by less 
scrupulous employers (for more details on the exploitative situations faced by 
Eastern European immigrants, see for example Pereira and Vasconcelos 2008) gen- 
erated the need for an institutional response and thus for empirical evidence to 
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support it. Studies include both those that focused specifically on Ukrainian migra- 
tion or on Eastern European population movements more generally, and those that 
incorporate Ukrainian migration as part of larger studies of immigration in Portugal 
(some examples are Sousa 2006, Oliveira 2005, Hellerman 2005, Miranda 2009 and 
Pereira 2010). Three of the more generalist studies developed in the mid-2000s 
stand out as more significant in their inclusion of Ukrainian immigration. Wall et al. 
(2005) look at the specific trajectories of migrant women, including Ukrainians 
among other nationalities, which highlights the diversity of trajectories of migrant 
women and identifies the main problems they face. In the case of Ukrainian women 
the authors identify loneliness, lack of language skills, housing, working conditions, 
the legalization process, family reunification and issues with their children, dis- 
crimination and cultural shocks. Fonseca et al. (2005) and Fonseca and Ormond 
(2008) focus on family reunification processes. Carneiro et al. (2006) examine 
labour market trajectories of immigrants in Portugal, highlighting the different sec- 
tors and occupations where migrants find employment and the specificity of 
Ukrainian presence in agriculture and industry. The authors also identify a U-shaped 
trajectory with initial downgrade and progressive improvements with time of stay 
even though the time period considered for this evaluation is very limited. 


11.3 Migration from Ukraine to Portugal: Analysis 
of Empirical Data 


This section uses data gathered and published in previous studies: the two nation- 
wide surveys of 2002 and 2004 by Maria Ioannis Baganha and her team; and the 
studies conducted by the Centre for Geographical Studies with Eastern European 
migrants in the Alentejo region (Fonseca et al. 2004 and Fonseca 2008) and nation- 
wide about processes of family reunification (Fonseca et al. 2005 and Fonseca and 
Ormond 2008). In addition, 2011 census data and original data gathered for the 
THEMIS project and only partially published in Fonseca et al. (2014) are used. 
These data are the most comprehensive collected in the country in terms of both 
geographical coverage and survey dimensions. In addition, the data provide a time 
frame that ranges from initial stages of arrival in Portugal to more recent years, 
including the effects of the economic crisis Portugal has been experiencing since the 
end of 2008. 

In the THEMIS project, the Ukrainian immigrants interviewed were selected 
through a snowball sampling strategy and in the case of the survey a sample was 
selected using the respondent-driven sampling (RDS) method (more details in 
Horgen Friberg and Horst 2014 and Kubal et al. 2014). There is a slight predomi- 
nance of men over women among the respondents (52.9% and 47.1% of the total, 
respectively), and there are no significant deviations in terms of the proportion of 
men and women indicated by the RDS estimator (53.1% for the men and 46.9% for 
the women). It must also be noted that the proportion of men and women indicated 
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in the 2011 population census is very similar to the figures obtained by the RDS 
estimator. The sample is therefore sufficiently robust and diverse to offer a reliable 
portrait of Ukrainian immigrants residing in the Lisbon Metropolitan Area. 


11.3.1 Volume and Dynamics of Migration Over Time 


Since 2001 Ukrainians have ranked among the largest foreign-national groups in 
Portugal; between 2008 and 2012 they maintained a stable second position in the 
ranking of foreign nationals that reside legally in Portugal and in 2013 they fell to 
third position, after Brazil and Cape Verde, a position that was maintained in 2014 
(data from SEF). The number of Ukrainian nationals grew until 2004, registered a 
decline until 2007 and recovered in 2008 and 2009. The numbers have been declin- 
ing since then (from 52,293 in 2009 to 41,091 in 2013). Interestingly, the number of 
Romanian immigrants grew between 2008 and 2011 (from 27,769 to 39,312) and 
only began to decline thereafter, falling to 34,204 in 2013 (data from SEF). 
Immigration from Poland has not reached the same levels in Portugal as observed 
elsewhere (only 1,238 registered by SEF in 2013). 

Around 2004 a large number of Ukrainians began to leave the country (the num- 
ber of registered legal residents dropped from 66,281 in 2004 to 39,480 in 2007), 
either to return to their country of origin or to migrate further to other European 
countries (taking advantage of labour market opportunities, for example in con- 
struction in Spain). However, little is actually known about the exit patterns of 
Ukrainians who left Portugal at that time. One interview with the representative of 
a Ukrainian association in Portugal indicated that Ukrainians who had gone to Spain 
to take advantage of labour market opportunities and also of higher wages returned 
to Portugal when the crisis began to affect Spain and also because, in spite of the 
higher wages in Spain, Ukrainians prefer the greater stability they enjoyed in 
Portugal in other ways, such as the immigration regime and conviviality. However, 
this is only episodic evidence and further research would be needed to better under- 
stand the internal circulation of Ukrainian migrants in Europe. 

In more recent years most of the arrivals have been due to family reunifications, 
with a falling labour market demand, particularly in the construction sector. Accurate 
numbers are difficult to obtain because even when family reunification is the pri- 
mary reason, other types of permit — for example for employment or study pur- 
poses — may be used. As documented elsewhere (Fonseca et al. 2004: 6), the 
THEMIS data has shown that with time there has been increasing participation of 
women in the migratory movements from Ukraine and the motives “joining family 
members and other persons you care about” and “studying” have become more 
important than “work” motives, which most likely indicates the relevance of family 
reunification processes. Those that arrived between 1998 and 2003 were mostly 
male (57.6%) and driven by work-related motives (77.1%). By contrast, arrivals 
between 2009 and 2011 included 58.3% women, and “being with family members 
or other people you care about” was the most important motive indicated for 
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migration (52.1%) (For a discussion on the implications of gendered employment 
sectors see Chap. 5.) Overall, migration is currently declining and its future rate is 
uncertain in view of the current low demand in the labour market in Portugal that 
has followed the effects of the international financial crisis of 2008 and the interven- 
tion of the Troika (International Monetary Fund, European Central Bank and 
European Commission) through an austerity plan. However, there are some signs of 
a tendency towards circular migration on the one hand, and permanence in Portugal 
on the other. The THEMIS survey (conducted in 2012) indicates that 28.5% of 
Ukrainians interviewed wanted to spend part of their time in Ukraine and part in 
Portugal, 28.5% would like to remain in Portugal, 22.3% would prefer to return to 
Ukraine and 16.5% aspired to re-emigrate to another country (4.2% did not know or 
did not respond). In addition, the political events that took place in Ukraine in late 
2013 and throughout 2014, including violent clashes, are likely to affect the migra- 
tory pressure with unknown consequences for further flows to destination countries 
where other Ukrainians have already settled. 


11.3.2 Migrants’ Socio-demographic Profiles 


The flow of immigrants was at first by and large labour-market oriented and domi- 
nated by male adults, with an increasing number of women arriving in subsequent 
years. According to data from the population census, men represented 50.8% of the 
Ukrainian population residing in Portugal in 2011, falling from 81.4% in 2001. This 
reflects processes of return to Ukraine but also of remigration to other European 
countries where labour market opportunities are better, especially for men who 
found themselves unemployed due to the crisis in the construction sector. According 
to census data, in 2011 Ukrainian women who had still been resident in Ukraine in 
2005 made up 60.1% of the total, which is illustrative of more recent migration of 
Ukrainian women to Portugal. In the survey conducted in 2002 by Baganha et al. 
(2010: 33) nearly 71% of Ukrainians residing in the country at that time were men. 
The same survey also reveals that, at that time, nearly 42% of the spouses and 60% 
of the children lived in Ukraine (as opposed to 30% and 9% in Portugal, respec- 
tively) (Baganha et al. 2010: 36). 

Concerning age profiles, Baganha et al. (2004) indicate that the average age of 
the sample surveyed was 36 years old and indeed, data from SEF for 2006 reveal 
that around 69% of legal residents of this origin were aged 30 or older with the high- 
est concentration in the 30-34 age group (18%) followed by 35-39 (15%). In 2011, 
the average age of the Ukrainian population was 34 (census data), that is 8.1 years 
younger than the Portuguese population. The average education level of these immi- 
grants is high in comparison with both the Portuguese population and other third- 
country nationals. In the sample surveyed by Baganha et al. (2005: 38) 69% had 
completed secondary education or equivalent vocational training and 31% had ter- 
tiary education. The 2011 census indicates similarly high educational levels: sec- 
ondary and post-secondary school levels were the most frequently found education 
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levels among Ukrainian nationals, reaching 46.82%, whereas only 19.9% of the 
national population were educated to these levels. Moreover, 23.3% of the Ukrainian 
population in the active age bracket (15-64 years) had completed higher education, 
46.82% held a secondary or post-secondary school diploma, 20.26% had completed 
the third level of basic schooling and only 9.68% had an education level lower than 
this. 


11.3.3 Spatial Dynamics: Regions of Origin and Destination 


Earlier studies of Ukrainian migration to Portugal have identified the western part 
of Ukraine as the most important sending region, particularly the oblasts of Lviv, 
Ternopil, Khmelnytskyi, Ivano-Frankivski and Chernivts (Baganha et al. 2010: 38). 
Other important sending regions identified by the same authors were Kyiv, Cherkasy 
and Donetsk. The THEMIS survey obtained similar findings and was also able to 
capture the existence of migration from Luhansk Oblast (sending region for close to 
3% of the total), which the previous study did not find. Despite the widespread rep- 
resentation of Western Ukraine as the sending region, there is also a remarkable 
dispersion of sending areas, including Eastern Ukraine (Donetsk Oblast was the 
region of origin for around 11% of Ukrainians according to the THEMIS survey). 
According to Baganha et al. (2010: 40), the majority of Ukrainian immigrants origi- 
nated from urban areas (69%) but migrants from rural areas were also significantly 
represented (29.4%). For more on Ukrainian migrants’ regions of origin, see Chap. 
7. The THEMIS survey has also been able to capture the previous international 
trajectories of Ukrainians who moved to Portugal. Around 28% had lived in another 
country before moving to Portugal, mostly in Russia (29), Poland (20), Germany 
(16) and the Czech Republic (10). These have all been longstanding destinations of 
Ukrainian migration and therefore it is unsurprising that prior migration experi- 
ences had taken place there. 

In Portugal, Ukrainian immigrants have settled all over the country, especially in 
the early days of the inflow, but with higher concentration levels in the districts of 
Faro, in the Algarve (around 20% in 2005), Lisbon (around 20% in 2005), Santarém 
(around 12% in 2005) and Leiria (around 10% in 2005) (SEF). However, with time, 
we can observe some changing patterns of geographical concentration. There is an 
increasing concentration in Lisbon (data from SEF record around 26% in this dis- 
trict in 2009 and 28% in 2013), a decrease in Santarém (7% in 2009; stable in 2013) 
and also a slight decrease in Faro (to 18% in 2013). In the THEMIS survey, 15% of 
Ukrainians living in the Lisbon Metropolitan Area had initially arrived elsewhere in 
the country. Upon arrival, the majority of Ukrainians interviewed (86%) either 
stayed with someone who already had a house or received help to find initial 
accommodation. 

Census data for processes of geographical mobility of Ukrainians in the period 
2005-2011 also provide evidence of some, mostly short-distance, spatial mobility: 
36.8% remained in the same place, 33.8% moved to another location within the 
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same municipality, 10.3% lived in a different municipality in 2005 and 14.9% 
resided abroad. It is worth noticing that the proportion of women who resided 
abroad in 2005 is higher than that of the men (18.2% and 11.7%, respectively), 
confirming the trend towards the feminization of more recent migrations resulting 
from family reunification processes. 


11.3.4 Migration Process and Patterns of Settlement 
at Destination 


Various studies have shown that most Ukrainians first entered the country on 
Schengen tourist visas and remained irregularly until they obtained their first permit 
to stay legally. For example, the THEMIS survey shows that 96% had obtained a 
short-term visa before travelling. A considerable number of these migrants bene- 
fited from the change in immigration law in 2001. Following the entry into force of 
the new legislation, irregular immigrants were able to obtain a permanence permit 
by presenting a contract of employment validated by the labour inspection authori- 
ties. This permanence permit needed to be renewed every year for 5 years as long as 
the immigrant presented a valid employment contract, after which they would gain 
access to a residence permit. In 2004, 64,730 Ukrainians out of a total of 66,281 
legal residents had obtained a permanence permit. THEMIS data indicate that after 
arriving on a short-term visa, nearly 44% obtained a permit based on their employ- 
ment and nearly 37% a permit based on family ties. Despite successive regulariza- 
tion campaigns (see also Chap. 4), there are still a number of Ukrainian immigrants 
who are undocumented or in the process of regularization. Our research for the 
THEMIS project indicated that 4.5% of Ukrainians surveyed did not have any per- 
mit to stay in Portugal and nearly 2% had applied for a permit but had not yet 
obtained it at the time of the interview (there are ongoing opportunities for regular- 
ization in the Portuguese immigration regime). 

Ukrainians initially found jobs mostly in construction, industry and agriculture, 
generally in unskilled occupations, despite their medium-high qualifications 
(Baganha et al. 2004: 34; Santana and Serranito 2005). In time, a number of them 
were able to obtain jobs more in line with their qualifications. One such example 
was a programme to enable medical doctors to obtain recognition of their compe- 
tencies which ran in 2002 (109 Eastern European doctors completed the course 
successfully) and again in 2008, sponsored by the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation. 
The THEMIS survey shows that at the time of the interview almost 72% of respon- 
dents did not have the same occupation they had had upon arrival. These data show 
that over the years an important proportion (close to 20%) have become small 
employers or independent workers. This evidence matches the information gathered 
in the semi-structured interviews. For example, one leader of a Ukrainian associa- 
tion mentioned that Ukrainians are increasingly investing in small businesses in 
Portugal to overcome situations of exploitation in the labour market: retailing of 
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Ukrainian products, cafés, restaurants, car repairs, cleaning, construction and sew- 
ing services are typical small businesses. 

Despite this, in 2011, and according to the population census, the low-skilled and 
low-paid jobs were still predominant: 33.2% of Ukrainian men with a job worked in 
activities related to civil construction, 14.4% were drivers or mobile equipment 
operators and 12.5% were unskilled workers in extractive industries and manufac- 
turing. Among Ukrainian women, the most frequent jobs were cleaning services in 
private dwellings, hotels and offices (37.2%), cooks and waitresses (10.3%), sales 
assistants (9.6%) and unskilled workers in manufacturing (6.6%). 

At the higher end of the occupational hierarchy the presence of Ukrainian citi- 
zens is minimal. The more skilled and most socially prestigious activities, such as 
academics and scientists, directors and managers, and intermediate-level technical 
staff only represented 3%, 1% and 2.5% respectively of the total employed popula- 
tion of Ukrainian nationality. 

Income from work was, according to data from the 2011 population census, the 
main source of funds for 71% of the Ukrainian population aged 15 or above. Almost 
15% lived on family means and 7.8% on unemployment benefit; of the remaining 
population, 0.68% received a retirement pension, 1.5% received other social bene- 
fits and 4.1% had other non-differentiated sources of income. 

Regarding Ukrainians’ interactions with others from the same origin in Portugal, 
the THEMIS survey reveals that the vast majority spend their free time with other 
Ukrainians (around 76%) while 14.4% indicate that they cannot identify one “domi- 
nant group”. They also tend to reside in neighbourhoods with a high concentration 
of Ukrainians? (close to 59%) or with at least some Ukrainians (around 36%), even 
though they mention that this concentration (or lack thereof) by and large makes no 
difference to them (around 62%). Interestingly, similar concentrations of Ukrainians 
are not found in the workplace. Nearly 22% work on their own, 21% work with no 
other Ukrainians and almost 20% work with only some Ukrainians. Ukrainians’ 
engagement with Ukrainian organizations or events is mostly restricted to involve- 
ment in religious organizations/church (64% mentioned they go to these at least 
once in a while). To a lesser extent, Ukrainians in Lisbon also go to events organized 
by the Ukrainian embassy (close to 30%), attend community organizations (23%) or 
go to Ukrainian restaurants (around 18%).* 

Most immigrants interviewed for different research projects showed that theirs 
was largely a work-driven migration with mostly a short-to-medium-term stay in 
Portugal in mind, very much rooted in the intention of sending remittances back to 
Ukraine. Data from the THEMIS survey indicates that nearly 64% had “job oppor- 
tunities” as their main motivation to migrate to Portugal and 51% gave “earning 
money to send back to Ukraine” as their main reason for leaving Ukraine. Since the 
initial stages of Ukrainian migration, researchers have observed that, on arrival in 
Portugal, most Ukrainian immigrants’ migration projects are short-term ones. 
According to a national survey conducted in December 2004 and January 2005 


5 Corresponds to the answer option “there’s a lot of people from Ukraine” in the neighbourhood. 
“THEMIS data. 
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(Fonseca et al. 2005) and another one conducted in the Alentejo region in April 
2003 (Fonseca et al. 2004), more than 70% of Ukrainian migrants claimed that they 
intended to stay in Portugal for less than 6 years. Moreover, it is important to stress 
that in the survey conducted in Alentejo, approximately 20% of the respondents 
said they intended to re-emigrate to another European country or the USA, and 
approximately 12% said they intended to stay permanently in Portugal. In the 
THEMIS survey, 35% indicated that when they moved to Portugal their intention 
was to stay 1 year or less and a little over 37% claimed they intended to stay between 
1 and 5 years. The same survey also confirms the trend towards onward migration 
from Portugal: 85.4% of respondents know immigrants who have returned to 
Ukraine or have re-emigrated to another country. 

Ukrainians’ overall evaluation of the benefits of migration to Portugal is positive, 
according to THEMIS data. For nearly 51% their economic situation is somewhat 
better today as a result of moving, compared with what it would have been if they 
had stayed in Ukraine, and for 22% it is much better. The evaluation is even better 
if quality of life apart from economic issues is considered. In this case, 34.6% con- 
sidered that it is much better today and 42.8% that it is somewhat better. The same 
data indicate that most Ukrainians perceive Portugal as a country where immigra- 
tion policies are not very strict (76.5%), and where men and women from Ukraine 
are seen in a positive way (75.8% and 88.2%, respectively). However, regarding the 
economic opportunities available in Portugal, opinions are more mixed: 41.5% con- 
sider that there are good economic opportunities and 49.3% disagree with that 
statement. 


11.3.5 Transnational Contacts and Practices 


Transnational links with the country of origin are generally maintained through 
regular communication, travel and remittances. The THEMIS survey indicates that 
the majority of Ukrainians have visited Ukraine at least once (only 17.3% have not). 
In addition, the same data show that close to 73% have gone back to Ukraine for a 
visit more than once. Communication (by any means) with people back in Ukraine 
is also regular: 85.3% communicate either almost every day (31.7%) or every week 
(53.6%). In the month preceding the interview most of them had communicated 
with close family members — mother (148), sister (92), daughter (87), son (84) — and 
friends, colleagues or classmates — male (125), female (95). 

As far as remittances are concerned, Fonseca et al. (2005) observed a strong rela- 
tion between the level of remittances sent home and the presence of partners and 
dependent children living in the country of origin. Specifically, among Ukrainian 
respondents, the proportion of those sending remittances more regularly (the last 
remittance had been sent less than a year ago) was more than 90% among those 
having dependent children and/or partner/spouse in Ukraine. However, even if there 
were no such links to Ukraine, more than 60% declared they sent remittances regu- 
larly. More recent research indicates that sending remittances to Ukraine is still very 
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important. For example, according to the results of the THEMIS survey, 50% of the 
respondents said that they send remittances to Ukraine on a regular basis, while only 
13.6% stated that they have never sent any remittances home. The same data also 
indicate that investments made in the origin country mostly involved housing 
(23.5%) or sending money to support a religious organization (11.4%). 


11.4 Conclusions 


Ukrainian migration to Portugal took place mostly between the late 1990s and early 
2000s. Initially, it was largely male migration with work objectives and short-term 
migration projects. This process was enabled by a major demand for labour in the 
construction sector at that time, due to large public works being carried out in the 
country. The work of people smugglers and traffickers, and social networks estab- 
lished and perpetuated this migratory movement. The lack of previous links in the 
country facilitated geographical dispersal throughout the territory. Overall, this was 
a unique immigration experience for Portugal, where previous significant migration 
had originated in former colonies with historical connections to the country, shared 
language and social networks that generated large immigrant settlements in the 
Lisbon Metropolitan Area and smaller concentrations elsewhere (in the Algarve for 
example). 

Over time, there has been an increasing participation of Ukrainian women, asso- 
ciated largely with processes of family reunification, and short-stay projects have 
turned into medium-to-long-term settlement. Nevertheless, after 2004 Ukrainians 
both returned to Ukraine and moved on to other European countries with more 
attractive labour market opportunities. Initially, entry was largely irregular, with 
tourist visas for Schengen followed by a period of irregularity until a permit was 
obtained. Portuguese immigration legislation has allowed irregular immigrants the 
opportunity of obtaining a valid permit to reside in the country if they can prove 
their participation in the labour market through contracts and respective social secu- 
rity payments. More research is needed on Ukrainians’ onward migration strategies 
within Europe, on the one hand, and return practices and potential circular migra- 
tion, on the other. Another topic requiring more in-depth research is the transna- 
tional practices adopted by Ukrainian nationals who have settled in Portugal more 
permanently towards both Ukraine and other destinations of Ukrainian migration. 

As regards their settlement patterns in Portugal, continuity with the research that 
began in the early years of Ukrainian migration to the country is important, so that 
the dynamics of their prolonged stay, the effects on them of the post-2008 economic 
crisis and the resulting strategies they have developed can be captured. It is nonethe- 
less interesting to note: (1) how overwhelmingly short-to-medium-term plans have 
turned into more permanent settlement for at least a proportion of Ukrainian immi- 
grants; and (2) that their evaluation of the effects of migration on their life trajecto- 
ries is mostly positive, even though they have experienced de-skilling in the labour 
market (despite some upward mobility that has also taken place with time) and their 
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perception of economic opportunities in Portugal is more negative than positive. At 
the same time, one should not forget how many have acquired Portuguese national- 
ity and the influence this will have on their future plans to remain in Portugal or 
migrate elsewhere in Europe. Given the new socio-political context in Ukraine and 
the enduring crisis in Portugal this is certainly an immigrant group that requires 
further research not only at the national level but also within Europe as a whole. 
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Chapter 12 
Research on Ukrainian Migration to Spain: 
Moving Beyond the Exploratory Approach 


Mikolaj Stanek, Renata Hosnedlova, and Elisa Brey 


12.1 Introduction 


In the first decade of the twenty-first century Spain became an important destination 
for labour migration. According to official municipal register statistics, between 
2000 and 2014 the total number of registered foreign-born persons grew almost 
fivefold, rising from 1,472,000 to 6,283,712. The intensification of immigration was 
accompanied by a considerable diversification of the origins of immigrants, with 
immigration from Central and Eastern Europe supplementing earlier migrations 
into Spain from the Maghreb and Latin America (Arango 2004). Migration from 
Central and Eastern European countries has grown exponentially over the last fif- 
teen years. According to national population censuses, in 2001 residents from 
Central and Eastern Europe represented approximately 7% of the foreign-born pop- 
ulation, rising to 24% by 2011. This increase in the proportion of migrants from 
former socialist states was due mainly to the arrival on a massive scale of Romanian 
and Bulgarian migrants and, though to a lesser extent, Ukrainian migrants (Marcu 
2007; Stanek 2009). Ukrainians currently constitute the third-largest community 
among migrants from Central and Eastern Europe residing in Spain. 

The increase of the population coming from Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries to Spain has awoken substantial interest within the Spanish academic commu- 
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nity, which is reflected in the growing number of publications (see, among others, 
Hellerman and Stanek 2006; Marcu 2007; Viruela Martinez 2002). Although a great 
deal of the work focuses on Romanian migrants in Spain, Ukrainian migration has 
been receiving increasing attention from Spanish researchers over the last decade 
and a half. This chapter argues that, while the efforts of several researchers have 
undoubtedly contributed to a better understanding of current Ukrainian migration, 
Spanish migration research on this population still faces several challenges. Its 
objective is threefold: first, to assess key data sources on Ukrainians in Spain; sec- 
ond, critically to review current literature on this collective and assess existing con- 
ceptual and empirical tools applied in the research; and third, to discuss the value of 
the knowledge acquired, and highlight future challenges. 

The chapter is structured as follows. Section 12.2 provides a critical overview of 
the key data sources for the measurement of Ukrainian migration and population. 
Several indicators used for describing main social and demographic features of the 
Ukrainian population residing in Spain are discussed. Section 12.3 consists of a 
critical literature survey about processes of social and cultural integration of 
Ukrainians. In Sect. 12.4 results of recent studies on patterns of international mobil- 
ity of Ukrainians and transnational behaviour are discussed. Conclusions are drawn 
in Sect. 12.5. Data and literature discussed in the previous sections are used to 
assess the extent to which Spanish studies of Ukrainian migration have managed to 
explore and explain its most prominent features. Issues and topics related to this 
migration that require further research are also identified. 


12.2 Socio-demographics of Ukrainians in Spain 


This section gives the main statistical data sources used to describe the Ukrainian 
population in Spain. The ability of each source to provide comprehensive and reli- 
able measures of flows, stocks and socio-demographic structure of this collective is 
assessed. The advantages and limitations of statistical data are highlighted, and the 
main socio-demographic features of Ukrainian migration are presented. 


12.2.1 Main Data Sources on Ukrainian Migration in Spain 


By the turn of the century, the substantial improvement in the quality and coverage 
of the municipal registries had made their statistical data the principal source of 
information on inflow, stock and basic socio-demographic composition of the for- 
eign population in Spain (see Gonzalez-Ferrer 2009). Since it includes foreigners 
residing in Spain regardless of their legal status (Rosero-Bixby et al. 2011), it is a 
more reliable source of information on this population than residence permit statis- 
tics provided by the Ministry of Labour and Social Security. It is assumed that the 
coverage of municipal population registers in the period 2001-2012 is high, since 
registration provides automatic access to health services and education even for 
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those who do not have a legal residence permit upon arrival. Municipal registers not 
only provide information regarding volume of population by country of birth and 
nationality but also basic socio-demographic features such as sex, age, region and 
province of residence in Spain. 

However, several authors have suggested that municipal register statistics are not 
fully accurate as they tend to underestimate some categories of migrants (e.g., 
foreign-born pre-school children, seasonal workers) (Gonzaélez-Ferrer 2009). On 
the other hand, it has also been highlighted that the total stock of foreigners is 
mainly overestimated due to double registration (Rédenas-Calatayud and Marti 
2009; Rosero-Bixby et al. 2011). Finally, it may be assumed that the restrictions on 
access to Spain’s free health-care system imposed by the Spanish government on 
undocumented migrants between 2012 and 2015 has undermined incentives to reg- 
ister voluntarily among this category of foreign population which, in turn, affects 
the accuracy of municipal registers. 

Residential Variation Statistics (EVR) derived from municipal registers show 
entries and removals produced due to residence changes and are also used to esti- 
mate inflow and outflow of the foreign population. In recent years they have become 
an important source for the exploration of this phenomenon (Larramona 2013; 
Parella and Petroff 2014). Although increasingly used, this source is not without its 
flaws. First, the EVR does not include complete information on the destination of 
the outbound flows since individuals are not obliged to provide that information 
when deregistering. Second, a significant number of deletions from the municipal 
register are due to immigrants failing to renew their residency. Consequently, there 
is a significant delay between the actual departure of the individual and the deletion 
of their entry from the register. Third, there are hardly any incentives for people 
from Spain moving abroad to deregister as they lose access to some state welfare 
benefits and there are no administrative sanctions for remaining on the register, so 
outflow figures might be underestimated. Finally, it should be noted that the EVR 
counts movements and not persons moving. So it is possible for the same person to 
register and deregister several times over the course of a year, each of which would 
be counted as a different movement. 

Several studies on socio-demographic features of Ukrainian immigrants pub- 
lished in recent years have taken advantage of the National Immigrant Survey data 
set (NIS-2007) obtained by the Spanish National Institute of Statistics at the start of 
2007. This survey was based on a sample of 15,465 people which included foreign- 
born persons over 15 years old who had been in Spain for at least 1 year at the time 
of the interview. To ensure maximum representativeness NIS-2007 followed a com- 
plex three-stage sampling design to select dwellings in which at least one resident 
was a foreign national (see Duque et al. 2014). The survey includes detailed infor- 
mation on personal characteristics (such as gender, age, education level, country of 
origin, year of arrival, marital status and region of origin) and traces occupational 
and residential trajectories in Spain and previous migration experience. The survey 
also looks into collective aspects of migration with questions on immigrants’ family 
structure and geographical location of their members, household composition and 
relations with the country of origin (Reher and Requena 2009). Hosnedlova and 
Stanek (2010a, b) made extensive use of this database in their research on the 
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socio-demographic profiles of Ukrainian migrants. These authors also relied on 
NIS-2007 in their exploration of Ukrainian migrants’ patterns of transnational 
behaviour (see Stanek and Hosnedlová 2012; Hosnedlová and Stanek 2014). The 
results of this research will be assessed in following sections of this chapter. 

Although NIS-2007 was an exceptional data set in the European context which 
shed new light on several aspects of the immigration phenomenon in Spain, its 
shortcomings mean the results of the analysis of the Ukrainian case should be inter- 
preted with caution. First, the subsample of Ukrainian migrants is relatively small 
(223 individuals) which to some extent affects the accuracy and validity of the 
results, so robust and more effective methods of statistical analysis are required to 
avoid small-sample bias and to yield finite and consistent estimates (see Stanek and 
Hosnedlova 2012). Second, NIS-2007 does not cover areas of interest such as mea- 
surement of the costs associated with international mobility and several issues 
related to integration processes (see Gonzdlez-Ferrer 2009; Duque et al. 2014). 
Finally, NIS-2007 was produced when the economic situation in Spain was still 
favourable. The outbreak of the economic crisis significantly altered the situation of 
immigrants in Spain. NIS-2007 outcomes should therefore be interpreted taking 
into account the specific socio-economic conditions of the period when its data 
were collected. 

The fourth most important source of statistical data regarding Ukrainian immigra- 
tion available in Spain is the population census. The advantages of census data for 
exploring features of foreign collectives are well known. They provide very reliable 
measures of the volume of foreign population and include a wide set of socio- 
economic and socio-demographic variables (such as age, gender, occupation, educa- 
tion level, year of arrival) which enable the main features of immigrant collectives to 
be explored. The census is especially valuable for its considerable data regarding 
household structure and family members’ characteristics. On the other hand, the limi- 
tations of census data are also well known. As it is designed to gather basic informa- 
tion on the whole population, the number of variables regarding specific features of 
immigrant collectives is limited. In addition, the decennial temporal gaps between 
censuses make it difficult to fully understand the population trends. Despite these 
limitations the latest census (2011) provides currently the most up-to-date statistical 
information on specific features of Ukrainian migrants that are not included in munic- 
ipal registers: educational level, labour market situation and living conditions. 


12.2.2 Dynamics of Ukrainian Migration Flows and Evolution 
of Socio-demographic Features 


What is the dynamic and volume of Ukrainian migration, according to statistical 
data? The first Ukrainian economic migrants arrived in Spain in the mid-1990s. 
Although we lack reliable statistical data for this period, it can be assumed that the 
influx was relatively large. After the regularization processes of 2000 and 2001 
Spanish statistics displayed a sharp increase in immigrants of this origin. Between 
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Fig. 12.1 Major immigrant groups from Central and Eastern Europe in Spain, 2001-2014 (Source: 
Authors’ own compilation based on data from the Municipal Register 2001-2014, National 
Institute of Statistics (Spain)) 


1996 and 2001 the number of Ukrainians with residence permits grew from 240 to 
approximately 9,500 (Ferrero Turri6n 2005). By 2001 approximately 25,500 
Ukrainians were registered in Spanish municipalities. In the years that followed, the 
number of Ukrainians registered in municipal registers increased exponentially, 
reaching 81,132 by 2009. In recent years the migration of Ukrainians to Spain has 
slowed down as a result of the economic downturn and the corresponding dramatic 
increase in unemployment and budget cuts. At the beginning of 2014, the total num- 
ber of Ukraine-born migrants registered in Spain was approximately 85,000. For the 
purposes of comparison, data is included on Romanian, Bulgarian and Polish 
migrants who, together with Ukrainians, constitute the largest groups among the 
Central and Eastern European residents in Spain. Figure 12.1 shows the contrast 
between the stagnation in numbers of Ukrainians and the significant decrease in 
numbers of other major Central and Eastern European migrant groups. 

The analysis of Residential Variation Statistics which draw on municipal register 
data and reflect movements between municipalities and regions, as well as depar- 
tures abroad, can help to shed some light on observed differences. As can be seen in 
Figs. 12.2—12.5, since the economic crisis started in 2007, the entry of new migrants 
to Spain has decreased considerably when all four countries are taken into account. 
However, in the case of migrants from Romania, Bulgaria and Poland this decreasing 
trend coincides with a growing number of departures from Spain. By contrast, net 
migration seems to be more balanced in the case of Ukrainians. Although since 
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Figs. 12.2-12.5 Outflows and inflows of selected origins (Source: Authors’ own elaboration 
based on deletions and registrations in the Municipal Register 2002-2013, National Institute of 
Statistics (Spain)) 


2007 deletions from the municipal register have been increasing, the volume of 
exits is still smaller compared to other Central and Eastern European countries. On 
the other hand, in contrast to the other three countries included in this comparison, 
the number of Ukrainian de-registrations only slightly exceeds the number of new 
arrivals registered in municipal registers. This seems to be related to the fact that 
Ukraine is the only one of these four countries that is not a member of the EU and 
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Figs. 12.2-12.5 (continued) 


whose citizens’ mobility is limited by visa restrictions. For more on the impact of 
visa regulations on Ukrainian migrants in the EU, see Chap. 4. 

The Ukrainian population in Spain has undergone a profound demographic 
transformation in the last fourteen years. There have been changes in terms of gen- 
der (from male dominated to female dominated). More specifically, municipal reg- 
ister statistics indicate that in 2001 this ratio of this immigrant group in Spain was 
110 males per 100 females, but in 2014 the ratio was only 75-100. The age distribu- 
tion has also changed from a clear concentration of immigrants in the economically 
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Fig. 12.6 Age—gender distribution of the Ukrainian immigrant population in Spain, 2001 and 
2014 (%) (Source: Authors’ own compilation based on data from the Municipal Register (2001 and 
2014), National Institute of Statistics (Spain)) 


productive age groups to a widening of age groups to include children and adults 
over 44. According to the 2014 data, most of the population falls within the 30-49 
age group. The balance between the sexes is of particular interest in the 35—49 age 
group. Women are in the majority in the 30-34 age group, and especially in the 
group aged over 50 (see Fig. 12.6). The trends in respect of gender and age seem to 
indicate that over the past decade the migratory process was initially dominated by 
men, but this was subsequently compensated by the arrival of women as part of the 
process of family reunification and due to individual migratory decisions 
(Hosnedlova and Stanek 2014). The relative increase in the female population in 
these categories is also due to the fact that Ukrainian males are, as we shall see, 
over-represented in activities that were hardest hit by the economic crisis, such as 
construction, and this is reflected in the gender balance of newly arrived Ukrainian 
migrants. The higher rates of unemployment among Ukrainian men also affect their 
higher propensity to return or re-emigrate. 

Data from the population census of 2001 and National Immigrant Survey 2007 
show that the educational structure of the Ukrainian immigrant population in Spain 
has also undergone an interesting transformation in the last decade. The level of this 
population’s education has been increasing over the years. In 2001 the immigrants 
were mainly skilled workers or had less than secondary education. Between 2001 
and 2007 the majority of new arrivals were people with secondary or tertiary educa- 
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Fig. 12.7 Highest education level achieved by Ukrainian migrants, 2001, 2007 and 2011 (Source: 
Authors’ own compilation based on data from the Populations Censuses (2001 and 2011) and 
National Immigrant Survey NIS-2007) 


tion. According to the National Immigrant Survey, in 2007, 52% of the Ukrainians 
in Spain had finished secondary education and 39% had finished post-secondary 
education. With the economic crisis, the increase in migrants with secondary and 
tertiary education stopped. No significant differences appear between the educa- 
tional structure of the Ukrainian migrant population in 2007 and 2011. According 
to the census of 2011, approximately 51% of Ukrainians had a secondary diploma 
and 38% had completed tertiary education (see Fig. 12.7). Despite some differences 
in the data measurement procedure as well as the limitations of National Immigrant 
Survey data, it can be stated that the deteriorating economic situation has had a 
considerable impact on the arrival of migrants with the highest level of skills. 


12.2.3 Spatial Dynamics: Regions of Origin and Destination 


According to the municipal registers, in 2014 most Ukrainian immigrants were con- 
centrated in four particular regions: the Madrid region (22%), Catalonia (20.1%), 
the Valencia region (18.2%) and Andalusia (15%). There are also relatively large 
contingents of Ukrainian immigrants who have settled in other regions of the 
Mediterranean coast, such as Murcia (Hosnedlová and Stanek 2010a; Sanchez 
Urios 2010). Map 12.1 shows the internal residential mobility of Ukrainians, reveal- 
ing which destinations are transitory, which are more prone to permanent settlement 
and why. According to this visual analysis Madrid is the place with not only the 
highest concentration of the Ukrainian population, but also with the greatest inter- 
municipal mobility. In 2007 the region was both an important gateway to the rest of 
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Map 12.1 The inter- and intra-provincial residential mobility of Ukrainians in Spain (from their 
arrival until the time of the interview) (Source: Own elaboration of Hosnedlova (2014) based on 
the NIS-2007 data (the weighted data were used)). Note: A scale of proportions has been used in 
order to represent the volume of flows between provinces (thickness of arrows) and volume of 
intra-provincial mobility (the darker the tone of the province, the higher inter-municipal mobility). 
The data comprise only the mobile population (N= 86) and intra-city movements have not been 
included. The map shows places where the individual has stayed for at least a month, excluding 
those on holiday 


Spain (with its busy international airport and bus routes between Madrid and differ- 
ent Ukrainian cities), and a transit area. However, Madrid does not appear among 
the most important regions in respect of inter-provincial mobility, nor does it seem 
to attract a mass of new immigrants from other areas of Spain. This internal mobil- 
ity seems to be associated with Spanish labour market characteristics. Madrid and 
Catalonia have attracted Ukrainian immigrants by offering employment in industry 
(especially women), in construction (men) and in hotels and catering. Valencia, 
Andalusia and Murcia can offer a wide range of temporary jobs in hotels and cater- 
ing, agriculture, retail and wholesale trade (Hosnedlová 2014). For a comparison 
with the spatial concentration of Ukrainian migrants in Poland, see Chap. 7. 

As to Ukrainian immigrants’ places of origin, according to the results of the 
National Immigrant Survey, by 2007 over half of the Ukrainian immigrant popula- 
tion came from four provinces located in the western part of the country: Lviv 
(23.4%), Ternopil (12.7%), Ivano-Frankivsk (9.5%) and Chernivtsi (7.8%). Many 
immigrants also came from Kiev province (14.3%). This pattern is consistent with 
the results of studies conducted in other Southern European countries which also 
highlighted a large predominance of immigrants from Western Ukraine in Portugal, 
Italy and Greece (see Fonseca et al. 2014; Vianello 2014; Nikolova 2015). 
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Fig. 12.8 Regularity rates for Ukrainian immigrants in Spain, 2001-2013 (Source: Authors’ own 
compilation based on the Municipal Register (National Institute of Statistics) and the Ministry of 
Employment and Immigration statistics (Spain)) 


12.2.4 Irregularity Rates 


Although there is no accurate statistical evidence, ethnographic research suggests 
that in the initial period of Ukrainian migration to Spain the majority of migrants 
entered the country on a short-term Schengen visa and after a brief period of regular 
stay became “overstayers” (Sánchez-Montijano and López-Catalán 2012; 
Hosnedlová 2014). This has led to a considerable increase in the number of undocu- 
mented Ukrainians residing in Spain. As shown in Fig. 12.8, between 2001 and 
2005 around two out of every three Ukrainian migrants were undocumented. The 
implementation of extraordinary regularization in 2005 reduced the percentage of 
undocumented Ukrainian migrants from 62% to 29%, and this share showed a fur- 
ther decrease to 11% in 2013. The new legal measures enabled undocumented 
migrants to regularize their legal status under specific conditions via “labour” or 
“social” settlement schemes after 2 or 3 years of residence in Spain (see Sabater and 
Domingo 2012). These measures coincided with the intensification of family migra- 
tion through reunification schemes. The importance of this method of obtaining 
residence permits among Ukrainian migrants is confirmed by the fact that by 2007, 
despite its comparatively small population size, Ukrainians in Spain were among 
the top ten countries when it came to obtaining a residence permit by means of fam- 
ily regrouping (Rosario and Manzano Sánchez 2007). Finally, an important factor 
contributing to the significant reduction of the levels of irregularity was the slow- 
down of Ukrainian immigration flows as a consequence of the economic crisis 
(Hosnedlová and Stanek 2014). For more information on irregularity of Ukrainian 
migrants and the role of regularization schemes, see Chap. 4. 

In Spanish literature estimated irregularity rates have been provided by 
Hosnedlová and Stanek (2010a, b). These authors applied the most widely used 
method of estimating irregularity rates: contrasting the number of foreigners regis- 
tered in the municipal registers with the number of holders of valid residence per- 
mits (see Cebolla and González-Ferrer 2008). The resultant figure is adjusted by 
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subtracting the number of foreign student permits, asylum seekers, and an estimate 
for residence permits in the process of renewal. While this method has been already 
implemented in a number of studies it is not free from bias resulting from inaccura- 
cies in the municipal register (see above). 


12.2.5 Labour Market Situation of Ukrainian Immigrants 


The socio-economic situation of Ukrainian immigrants is closely linked to the for- 
tunes of the Spanish labour market, which shows a marked sensitivity to changes in 
the rate of economic growth, creating a plethora of jobs in periods of expansion and 
dispensing with many of them when the economy shrinks. In addition to this struc- 
tural feature, in the pre-crisis period a significant share of labour demand was gener- 
ated by labour-intensive sectors (such as construction, hotels and catering, 
agriculture and domestic service) which resulted in a considerable demand for a 
low-skilled labour force and intense concentration of the foreign labour force in 
specific ethnic niches (Cachón Rodriguez 2009; Stanek and Veira 2013). Prior to 
2008, Ukrainian migrants were concentrated in construction (men) and domestic 
services (women). According to NIS-2007, one in every two Ukrainians with a job 
worked in one of these two sectors. Other sectors employing a large proportion of 
them were agriculture (10% of total Ukrainian population), industry (9%) and hos- 
pitality (8%) (Hosnedlova and Stanek 2010a; Sanchez Urios 2010). Gender differ- 
ences were also apparent: men predominated in agriculture and industry; and 
women in retail and hotels and catering. Some geographical areas offered a greater 
range of jobs than others (Hosnedlova 2014). Based on information from NIS-2007, 
just before the outbreak of the economic crisis, Madrid region clearly had the great- 
est homogeneity in terms of Ukrainians’ occupations, with 93% being concentrated 
in two major sectors, construction and services. Valencia, on the other hand, stood 
out as the region with the most diverse employment for the Ukrainian population, 
the greatest proportion of Ukrainians being engaged in agriculture (30%) and retail 
(15%). A quite different picture emerges in Barcelona where the female population 
had found employment linked mainly to the industry sector (26%), while the male 
population was concentrated mainly in the construction sector (53%). 

The onset of the economic crisis affected certain industries in particular: con- 
struction, for example, which had previously been booming, has contracted sharply 
over the course of the recession. As a result, whereas it was the Ukrainian female 
who was more likely to be jobless before the emergence of the economic crisis in 
Spain, since 2008 it is the male population that has been exposed to greater risks of 
unemployment (Hosnedlová and Stanek 2014).Studies by Sanchez-Montijano and 
Lopez-Catalan (2012) and Kuzio (2012) make some reference to the effects of 
Spain’s economic crisis on the labour situation of Ukrainians, but focusing on the 
case of Catalonia. While the first cited study presents the data provided by 
Employment Service of Catalonia and analyzes interviews with various experts, the 
latter draws on a survey of a non-representative sample of 100 Ukrainians con- 
ducted in 2011. Both studies confirm a sharp decrease in Ukrainian migrants 
employed in the construction sector. However, it is difficult to pinpoint the precise 
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impact of the crisis on this sector as the numbers diverge significantly (24% vs. 
13%) due to the different methodological approach. 

The 2011 population census contains valuable information on employment and 
shows that activity rates among Ukrainian migrants differed slightly between men 
and women. While 30% of Ukrainian men were employed in full-time jobs, it was 
only the case for 26% of Ukrainian women. Although women were more likely to 
be employed part time (14% versus 6% of men), they were less affected by unem- 
ployment (25.8% versus 28.4%). It is also remarkable that the percentage of stu- 
dents is higher among men (22.5%) than women (18.3%). In general terms, it may 
be that in times of economic crisis study is more often chosen by men as a strategy 
to address precariousness and unemployment. The proportion of self-employment 
is higher among Ukrainian men (7.8%, mainly in construction) than women (5.7%). 


12.3 Research on Social and Cultural Integration 
of Ukrainians 


The objective of this section is to present the main findings of Spanish research on 
the social and cultural integration of Ukrainian migrants in Spain — the focus of 
increasing interest in the early 2000s — and to discuss the conceptual tools and empir- 
ical data employed in the analysis of these phenomena. The first authors dealing with 
this thematic field were Zlobina et al. (2004), who focused on culture shock. Their 
main aim was to understand the difficulties that immigrants encounter in their adap- 
tation to a new environment through the analysis of the concept of culture and its 
various dimensions. The analyses are quite elaborate and data come from a fairly 
extensive survey at national level (478 immigrants of six nationalities were inter- 
viewed and 27 immigrants took part in a focus group). Ukrainians represent a very 
small proportion, being a part of an Eastern European group of 53 Russians, 
Ukrainians and Belarusians, and the results are interpreted mostly for whole groups 
of immigrants. Through analysis of the perceived cultural distance, the authors show 
that for Eastern European immigrants the biggest difference lies in the indirect com- 
munication style of Spaniards, and that they feel the lack of warmer and more inti- 
mate relationships with the autochthonous population. An unexpected finding was 
that Eastern European immigrants felt closer culturally to Spaniards than was the 
case for immigrants of Latin American origin, which may translate into a smoother 
process of cultural integration in the destination country. Apart from its empirical 
results, the contribution of this study is the creation of guidelines for improving inter- 
cultural interaction (both for each group of immigrants and for the autochthonous 
population). Culture was shown to be quite a powerful conceptual tool to explain the 
resultant adaptation differences and how culture shock is experienced. However, it 
has to be taken into account that this survey was conducted in 2002 and that the aver- 
age residence time of respondents was 3 years, so the immigrants were in the early 
stages of their migration project. It remains to be seen whether the same concept and 
the proposed set of guidelines would be appropriate for second and subsequent gen- 
erations and immigrants of mixed parentage, assuming that in these cases the 
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adoption of cultural norms is much more complex. In addition, the macro-structural 
conditions of the host country should be taken into account in future research as it 
could be reflected in changing cultural norms and dynamics. 

Sanchez Urios (2007, 2008, 2010a), in a series of social intervention-oriented 
research, deals with the processes of social integration of Ukrainians in the region of 
Murcia and the social needs that arise in the course of this process. The analysis is 
based on 100 interviews conducted between 2005 and 2006 in the Murcia region. In 
her doctoral thesis, Sanchez Urios (2007) identified the issues that were hindering the 
socio-economic integration of Ukrainians in the region studied during the past 
decade. Among other things, the author pointed out how the downward labour mobil- 
ity of Ukrainians in relation to the country of origin was causing many problems of 
adaptation in the process of integration into the destination community. She also 
observed that in the absence of social resources in the host community to meet the 
main needs(work, legal and other information), the Ukrainiansmainly looked for 
support among the informal networks represented, above all, by their compatriots 
(family and friends). It was more often women who sought out information and sup- 
port among Spaniards because they had created networks through their work in the 
domestic sector. Interestingly, according to the Sanchez Urios data, it was women, 
though they had smaller networks and fewer friendship ties with Spaniards than men, 
who developed more efficient ties with host society (81.6% of females, compared to 
56.9% of males had received some kind of help from Spaniards). Sanchez Urios in 
her studies (2007, 2008), apart from the concept of economic integration, incorpo- 
rated the migration network theory and social capital into the theoretical framework. 
Although these works are very descriptive and require more thorough analysis of, for 
example, the dynamics of social ties, they exemplify how the migration network 
approach can be useful for developing intervention plans for immigrants. 

Finally, the anthropologist Alvarez Veinguer (2007, 2008) explored the situation 
of female Ukrainian and Russian domestic workers in southern Andalusia (specifi- 
cally in Granada) from the perspective of gender, focusing on the issue of power 
relationships in households. The importance of concepts such as immaterial work, 
care work and the transnational social field are discussed. Individual subjectivity in 
particular is stressed to explain how domestic workers manage everyday life. Although 
both articles provide very valuable insights into the theoretical aspects of the domes- 
tic work performed by women who had left children behind in Ukraine or Russia, 
they are theoretically oriented without offering empirical conclusions. It should also 
be noted that the author did not differentiate between the two groups studied. 

To sum up this section, the notion of integration (social, economic and cultural) is 
generally treated as obvious and self-explanatory in the Spanish literature on 
Ukrainian migration, and its content often remains vague. A more in-depth discus- 
sion on the meaning of this concept would help to move research on this population 
beyond analysis that is purely descriptive and explanatory. In addition, analysis of 
the integration of Ukrainians in Spain rarely includes institutional and structural fac- 
tors such as immigration and citizenship policies or the nature of the Spanish welfare 
regime. 
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12.4 Research on Patterns of International Mobility 
and Transnational Behaviour 


Other topics that are becoming central to an increasing number of studies dedicated 
to Ukrainian migration in Spain are patterns of international mobility and of trans- 
national behaviour. 


12.4.1 Patterns of International Mobility 


To date the most complete and in-depth analysis of patterns of international mobil- 
ity has been offered by Hosnedlová (2014). In her multidisciplinary and multi- 
methodological research, she focused on the formation of residential intentions and 
decision making in the field of return migration. Most of the analysis is based on 
data collected between 2008 and 2012, including the results from 20 in-depth inter- 
views and from a two-stage semi-structured interview and ego-network question- 
naire with 55 immigrants in 2009, completed by longitudinal follow-up interviews 
conducted in 2012. Additional fieldwork was conducted in six different regions in 
Ukraine in 2010, where 14 returnees and some family members were interviewed. 

Drawing on the social network analysis approach, Hosnedlová emphasizes the 
meso-level perspective and life-course approach, in which the main concept is 
embeddedness and its different dimensions. More specifically, the study explored 
the extent to which the relational environment as a whole shaped return intentions 
and estimated the impact on the decision-making process of different types of social 
networks (“concentrated”, oriented to the host country; “semi-concentrated’’, ori- 
ented to the country of origin; “semi-dispersed”, oriented to the host; and “sparse”, 
with affective load in the country of origin). The study demonstrated that the reduc- 
tion of connections in Ukraine and shift towards networks based in Spain had a 
positive impact on intentions to stay in the host country. Although it proved essen- 
tial, the degree of relational embeddedness in Ukraine and in Spain never operated 
uniquely, but rather in relation to other factors such as structure of networks, subjec- 
tive appreciation of personal relations in Spain and Ukraine, time of residence, 
labour situation, time of life and documentary situation. The research also demon- 
strated that while the economic crisis was not a trigger for mass return migration of 
Ukrainians, differences in economic and social resources as well as the psychologi- 
cal support provided by networks have an impact on return decisions. 

This theoretically rigorous study, based on sound methodology, contributes to a 
better understanding of the causal mechanism behind return decision making. 
However, it should be borne in mind that this research was conducted with a small 
sample of Ukrainians in Madrid municipality, and therefore its results can hardly be 
extrapolated to the whole Ukrainian population in Spain. In this case the external 
validity of results is limited to the specific social and economic context of urban 
areas. The relatively small sample size hampered further exploration of the gender 
dimension of return; little attention has been paid to the gendered division of the 
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decision-making power within households. In this regard, this study focused on 
individual intentions, decisions and actions, ignoring the collective dimension of 
return migration processes. Finally, although Hosnedlova’s study sheds light on 
mechanisms which shape the process of Ukrainian migrants’ return, it does not deal 
with other dimensions of international mobility, such as decision making regarding 
emigration and temporal mobility. 

Cross-border circular migration has been covered by Marcu (2014) who focused 
on Eastern European migrants (Bulgarians, Moldovans, Romanians and Ukrainians) 
and their mobility between their countries of origin and Spain over the last 20 years. 
Writing from the movers’ own perspective, this author examines how migrants con- 
struct their experience of mobility beyond the border. The analysis was carried out 
on data collected in an 8-month period between 2010 and 2011 in Spain (78 qualita- 
tive interviews in the Madrid and Valencia regions), and in the countries of origin 
with returned migrants from Spain (20 in-depth interviews in Romania, Moldova 
and Ukraine). One of the greatest contributions of the author is the comparison of 
the mobility practices of migrants who arrived in Spain at three different points in 
time: before and after the opening of the Schengen border, and following the entry 
of Romania and Bulgaria into the EU. The core concepts handled in this article are 
“learning mobility’, “networked border” and “bordering”. The author shows that 
we should not think of the border as a hindrance to human mobility, but rather as a 
valuable tool for learning mobility. Among other things, it has been shown that 
when migrants cross borders they adapt continuously to changes in European poli- 
cies. This extensive research offers a very interesting insight into the patterns of 
international mobility; however, it focuses on the movers and returnees, omitting 
the category of non-migrants. Among the non-migrants will also be those who have 
failed in their attempts to migrate; analysis of the experience and conditions of these 
people could throw even more light on the mechanism of cross-border mobility. 

Finally, Hosnedlova and Stanek (2010a, b) analyzed patterns of mobility from 
the perspective of family strategies. From their studies it is evident that one of the 
major consequences of migration is the break-up of the family unit both abroad and 
in the country of origin. Among Ukrainian migrants in Spain, at the time of the 
survey (NIS-2007) the total number of non-multi-local families (those in which all 
members of the immediate family were residing in Spain) exceeded the number of 
multi-local ones (those in which at least one member of the immediate family was 
outside Spain). In general terms, irregular immigrants were more likely to form part 
of a multi-local family. This pattern indicates that obtaining a permit was a crucial 
factor in the process of family reunification. In this sense, restrictions on obtaining 
legal status had a direct impact on the creation of the transnational family model. 

The authors also showed that the existence of multi-local family bonds was more 
frequent among male immigrants. The proportion of males whose spouses and off- 
spring were all living in Spain was almost half that of females who form part of this 
category. This indicates that the “male breadwinner” migration model predominated 
when households were making decisions on migration. Another typical migratory 
pattern of the Ukrainian population in the pre-crisis period was that almost a third 
of male migrants in Spain (30%) had no family responsibilities, as opposed to 
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11.3% in the case of the female migrant population (NIS-2007). This might indicate 
that for many Ukrainian males, emigration was part of a survival strategy or an 
attempt to improve their individual economic situation. The proportion of women in 
this situation was lower, confirming that for most females the migratory decision 
was conditioned by the mobility of their spouse or partner. This is also supported by 
evidence that 38.3% of women, compared with 5.2% of men, had their spouses or 
partners in Spain at the time of arrival. Within this context, single-parent families 
(without a spouse but with children) represent a special case. Almost 22% of the 
Ukrainian women in Spain found themselves in this situation, as opposed to 8.4% 
of the male Ukrainians. This gender difference is principally due to the fact that 
when couples split up, it is usually the women who look after the children. It should 
be noted that due to the economic crisis the labour market in Spain has become 
significantly less favourable for immigrant men than women. A change in the geo- 
graphical distribution of Ukrainian families is to be expected, and this could have 
produced a change from the Ukrainian male breadwinner model in Spain. 


12.4.2 Transnational Behaviour 


Recent articles (Stanek and Hosnedlova 2012; Hosnedlova and Stanek 2014) have 
examined the issues around the migratory movements of Ukrainians from a transna- 
tional perspective. The authors have provided the first empirically and statistically 
grounded evidence of factors determining a number of the transnational practices of 
Ukrainians in Spain. Three indicators of transnational practices (frequency of con- 
tact with the communities of origin, travelling to the localities of origin and remit- 
tances) have been analyzed by gender, legal status in Spain and geographical 
dispersion of family to determine how these factors affect the frequency and extent 
of transnational activities. Most of the analysis is based on NIS-2007. 

Telephone calls are the most widely used means of maintaining transnational 
contact with migrants’ communities in their country of origin. Approximately 68% 
of Ukrainians said that they were in contact with close acquaintances in their home 
country at least once a week. Visits to the country of origin, on the other hand, are 
both short and infrequent. Less than a tenth of the surveyed population visited 
Ukraine at least once a year. In the gender category, no significant differences 
between males and females were observed in this regard. Finally, there was a direct 
relationship between the type of family and the number of visits to Ukraine. 
Members of multi-local families were visiting their places of origin more frequently 
than immigrants whose entire immediate family resides in Spain. In relation to non- 
direct contacts, Ukrainian immigrants maintained relationships with their commu- 
nities of origin even after settling in Spain. Compared to women, men were only 
slightly less prone to maintain contact with their family and community of origin. 
With regard to economic transfers, before the crisis men were sending remittances 
more frequently than women. The NIS-2007 data also indicate that men remitted 
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more money, the annual averages for the year 2006 being around 2,200 euros for 
men and 1,670 euros for women. This fact could be directly related to the persis- 
tence of the male breadwinner model among a large percentage of Ukrainian immi- 
grant households. The geographical dispersion of the family was a very significant 
factor determining strategies related to remittances. More than half of the immi- 
grants who belonged to multi-local families were sending money at least once a 
month. This number contrasts with that of immigrants whose entire immediate fam- 
ily was living in Spain. There were no significant differences between irregular and 
regular immigrants in the proportion of those who send money and those who do 
not. However, it is striking that irregular immigrants sent money to Ukraine more 
than twice as frequently as documented immigrants. 

While Stanek and Hosnedlova’s research offers the most complete work so far on 
transnational behaviour, it also suffers from substantial shortcomings related to 
data. First, the analysis is based on statistical information from the National 
Immigrant Survey where the variables regarding transnational activities are very 
limited. The operationalization of key variables related to transnational behaviour 
was based on proxy measures, which has a considerable impact on the empirical 
and conceptual reliability of particular conclusions inferred from their analyses. 
Second, the interpretation of results focuses mainly on family dynamics and indi- 
vidual decisions, and does not take into account other hypothetical structural factors 
such as labour market policies, legal framework or international relations at state 
level. 


12.5 Conclusions 


The assessment of available statistical data suggests that although the Spanish 
municipal register system provides relatively accurate and updated information on 
stocks and the basic demographic features of the immigrant population, there are 
substantial obstacles to a more detailed examination of mobility and specific char- 
acteristics of Ukrainians, such as labour market incorporation and family structure. 
The collection of statistical data in Spain has not been sufficiently adapted to the 
increased international mobility in this country. Since the publication of the National 
Immigrant Survey in 2007, no single data source providing specific information on 
particular characteristics of immigrant has been released. Furthermore, although the 
Spanish statistical system provides several general population surveys that are to 
some extent useful for exploration of the migrant population, the limited represen- 
tativeness of subsamples affects the validity of results in research into relatively 
small collectives. Finally, although the population census provides representative 
and extensive data not available from other sources, its estimates are soon outdated 
with the rapid demographic and social transformations of immigrant populations. 
Primary data regarding Ukrainian migrants collected by researchers suffers from 
substantial limitations with regard to representativeness and validity of results. Most 
studies are conducted by individual researchers on a small selection of interviewees 
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or respondents (between 50 and 100) obtained by snowball sampling in specific 
locations. In addition, studies are hardly comparable due to different definitions or 
specifications of the target populations and diverse sampling methods. Qualitative 
studies are usually focused on specific subcategories and places, and specific 
locations. 

Another characteristic of the research conducted so far on the Ukrainian popula- 
tion is its predominantly descriptive nature. Most of the publications assessed here 
describe the main features of this collective residing in Spain in terms of volume, 
and social and demographic variables, avoiding broader questions as to the causal 
mechanisms behind the phenomena observed. The few studies aiming at explana- 
tion focus mainly on individual or meso-social determinants. More research is 
needed to pinpoint explanatory mechanisms on a macro-structural level, as well as 
the geopolitical parameters of Ukrainian migration to Spain, the possible impacts of 
interregional tensions and internal political conflicts in Ukraine, and geopolitical 
competition between the EU and Russia over post-Soviet territory. In other words, 
there should be a greater effort to move beyond empirical generalizations and posit 
the phenomena observed in a broader theoretical context. 

Several studies analyze Ukrainian immigrants in conjunction with other groups 
from Central and Eastern Europe. Nevertheless, it should be highlighted that despite 
their shared history of socialism installed after the Second World War that marked 
their socio-economic structure and organization, there are still differences between 
these societies that should not be overlooked. The socio-economic and political 
contexts of each country were already distinct before the war and they have fol- 
lowed very different paths since the raising of the Iron Curtain. Ukraine still does 
not belong to the European Union, and evinces greater political and economic insta- 
bility than other post-Soviet states. In this regard, the particular macro-structural 
configuration of Ukraine as a sending country implies different migration condi- 
tions from those of other states of Central and Eastern Europe, so Ukrainian nation- 
als can be expected to demonstrate unique behaviours and socio-demographic 
features. 

This chapter’s critical review of literature on Ukrainians in Spain has identified 
several concepts that should be tackled by future research dedicated to this collec- 
tive. First, greater attention should be paid to the notion of integration and its opera- 
tionalization. There is a need for longitudinal studies on integration. So far 
researchers have focused primarily on the early stages of the migration project of 
Ukrainians, but additionally, a conceptualization of circular migration is needed 
(see also Chap. 7). Currently it is assumed that Ukrainian migration to Spain is a 
long-term migration, and other possible patterns are ignored (such as ‘va et vient’, 
temporal migration and re-emigration to other EU countries). More dynamic con- 
cepts and longitudinal approaches are needed to acquire a better understanding of 
the complexity of international mobility. A wide range of subject areas for future 
research remain. Research so far has concentrated on the adult working-age popula- 
tion, and more attention should be paid to migrant children, second-generation 
Ukrainians and older people who form a significant proportion of the Ukrainian 
population in Spain. There are also still important research areas to be studied on 
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Ukrainian family migration. Available research shows that in the last few years the 
number of Ukrainian migrants who have reunited their family has increased consid- 
erably. Of interest is how this phenomenon has transformed the Ukrainian popula- 
tion in Spain from a socio-demographic point of view, and their patterns of social 
and economic integration. Studies that compare migrants with non-migrants who 
stayed in Ukraine but are important agents in migration processes would contribute 
to the assessment and explanation of migration decisions by actors. 

Finally, further research is needed on social interactions between Ukrainian 
migrants and other migrant groups or the Spanish population generally, in order to 
avoid the persistent analysis of migrants as a group independent of the receiving 
society. In that sense, as Sanchez-Montijano and Lépez-Catalan (2012) have pointed 
out, as migrants are now residing in Spain for longer periods, debates related to the 
recognition of their political rights and socio-political participation are increasingly 
important. Further research could eventually focus on the impact of the current con- 
flict between Ukraine and Russia on the international mobility of Ukrainians. There 
is evidence that the conflict in Ukraine has provoked an increase in flows of forced 
migrants to several EU countries as well as to the Russian Federation. A political 
mobilization of the Ukrainian diaspora has also been observed in many countries. In 
this complex situation, researchers are facing new challenges. Does the current con- 
flict have any impact on Ukrainian migration flows to Spain? What strategies are 
new migrants using to enter the country and become integrated into the Spanish 
labour market? What is the role of social networks and previous migratory experi- 
ence in this process? On the other hand, has the war in Southeastern Ukraine mobi- 
lized residents of Ukrainian origin in Spain? Can Ukrainian residents in Spain be 
observed returning and willing to participate in the conflict? These and many other 
questions should be addressed in current research on Ukrainian migration in the 
Spanish context. 
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Chapter 13 

Theorizing the Ukrainian Case: Pushing 

the Boundaries of Migration Studies Through 
a Europe—US Comparison 


Cinzia D. Solari 


13.1 Introduction 


In the US-based migration literature, the Philippines and Mexico are prototypical 
examples of contemporary sending states and are perhaps the most researched. 
Among them, Ukraine may seem like odd company. Ukraine, once part of the Soviet 
Union, is differently positioned in the array of “modernization projects” from send- 
ing countries in Asia and Central and South America. However, on economic indi- 
cators, Ukraine, with 38% of its population below the poverty line, looks similar to 
Mexico at 40%, and Ukraine might aspire to be the Philippines with its poverty rate 
of 30% (CIA 2011). Comparing the percentages of the population abroad in these 
three sending countries reveals that in 2010 the Philippines and Mexico had 4.6% 
and 10.7% of their total population abroad respectively, but Ukraine exceeded both 
countries with 14.4% of its total population abroad (Ratha et al. 2011: 178, 205, 
249). These numbers suggest that Ukraine cannot be ignored as a sending country. 
Therefore, this chapter asks: What theoretical lessons does the Ukrainian case pro- 
vide for the interdisciplinary field of migration studies? 

This chapter suggests three insights that the Ukrainian case offers migration 
studies. First, Ukrainian migration highlights the importance of the transnational 
field as a key site for nation-state building. Ethnographic experiences with Ukrainian 
migrants in Italy are used to illustrate the agency of migrants working on the ground 
to build the “new” Ukraine from the outside in. Second, a comparison of migration 
streams to Italy and the United States leads to a consideration of the interactions 
between sending and receiving states that may produce contrasting migration 
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patterns. These migration patterns both shape and explain contrasting migrant prac- 
tices and subjectivities. Third, the comparison with key sending states such as 
Mexico and the Philippines demonstrates that Ukraine provides theoretical insight 
into the use of intersectional approaches to make sense of the gender/migration/ 
nation-state building nexus. 


13.2 Conducting a Global Ethnography 


In 2004—2006 I conducted participant observation and 158 in-depth interviews with 
Ukrainian migrants providing cleaning and caring services to the elderly in Rome, 
Italy and San Francisco, California, as well as community leaders such as priests, 
Ukrainian- and Russian-language newspaper editors, and union representatives of 
both migrant domestic workers and employers. I immersed myself in the Ukrainian 
community by attending church lunches, union meetings, cultural events, birthday 
parties, poetry readings and cultural performances. I also spent time in public spaces 
where Ukrainian migrants congregated. Several months into my fieldwork in Rome, 
the Orange Revolution began. I attended demonstrations and acts of solidarity with 
the protesters in Ukraine organized by Rome’s Ukrainian community and waited in 
long lines with those attempting to cast their vote in the presidential election. 

It soon became clear to me that in order to understand what was happening on the 
streets of Rome and San Francisco, I would have to walk the streets of Lviv, Ukraine. 
Italy and Ukraine are physically connected by Soviet-era courier vans transporting 
goods, money, pictures, foodstuffs and workers between Rome and seemingly every 
region of Ukraine on a weekly basis. For 3 days I rode with workers returning home 
to visit family. In Lviv, I conducted interviews with the children of migrants and 
reconnected with informants from Italy who were in Lviv for a visit home. I stayed 
with an informant in a rural village, tallied the households dependent on remittances 
from a family member abroad, and spoke informally with villagers. A global lens 
allowed me to explore ways of thinking through the individual-, meso- and macro- 
level connections between Ukraine, Italy and the United States. Having conducted 
research in three countries, although necessary, is not what makes this project a 
global ethnography. Also required is the adoption of a global perspective through 
which global processes are understood as produced in local contexts by individual 
and institutional actors. This global analytical lens allows us to see that globaliza- 
tion can be excavated on the ground in locales that are the domain of ethnographers 
(Burawoy 2000). While the sending country can fall out of the analysis in migration 
studies, the perspective of global ethnography, I suggest, demands that migration 
scholars include the sending country in their studies and in their theorizing. In doing 
so, the transnational field becomes visible. 
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13.3 Transnational Nation-State Building: Ukrainian 
Migration to Italy 


As on many Sundays during my fieldwork with Ukrainian migrants in Rome, I took 
the metro to one of Rome’s three Ukrainian Greek Catholic Churches (UGCCs). 
But this Sunday was different. This Sunday I would begin to understand the con- 
tours of Ukraine’s transnational nation-state building process. I walked into the 
church and was surprised to look out onto a sea of orange. There were over 400 
Ukrainian migrants, most middle-aged women labouring as domestic workers in 
Italy, wearing orange scarves and other orange paraphernalia. The crowd was show- 
ing solidarity with Viktor Yushchenko who, after questioning the integrity of the 21 
November 2004 presidential election the previous week, sparked protests that came 
to be known as the Orange Revolution. 

I saw an informant near the back of the church and went over to say hello. She 
introduced me to her friends and putting her arm around my shoulders told the 
group that I was there with her in St. Peter’s Square this week when Pope John Paul 
II acknowledged the events in Ukraine saying, “Beloved, I assure you and all the 
Ukrainian people that I am praying these days in a special way for your dear home- 
land”, a phrase I had heard repeated with satisfaction by Ukrainians all week. As the 
conversation changed to women reporting on phone calls with their children who 
had joined the protesters in city squares or other contacts on the ground in Kyiv, our 
attention was diverted to the parish priests. The priests solemnly processed into the 
church past a large orange flag with “Tak Yushchenko!” (Yes Yushchenko!) in large 
block letters and began the liturgy. Weeks later as the protests continued, Father 
Petro explained to me that the UGCC could not take sides in the contested presiden- 
tial election. Yet when I asked about the reports of UGCC priests in Kyiv’s Maidan 
Nezalezhnosti (Independence Square) supporting the protesters, he conceded, “The 
Church is on the side of truth and justice, and it happens that Yushchenko is also on 
the side of truth and justice”! 

As I interviewed priests and parishioners over the following weeks I heard infor- 
mants construct themselves as actors in Ukrainian nation-state building. In 2000 the 
UGCC had just two parishes or communities in Italy and by the Orange Revolution 
there were 90 and growing. Father Boryslav explained that creating Greek Catholic 
communities throughout Italy was about growing the Church, but it was also about 
creating a particular “national consciousness”: 


Well, the community gathering for lunch [in the church basement] after the liturgy was also 
a moment when we could sing our national songs. In this room, all the events that happened 
developed a national consciousness. You see the people that come here, the majority have 
lived through communism....[I]f before we started meeting and celebrating the liturgy 
people were afraid to tell Italians that they are Ukrainian — not Russian — and have a rich 
culture, afterwards they started to say “we are Ukrainian and our culture expresses itself in 


»1 


these ways”. 


! During my field work, Italians frequently referred to all migrants from the former Soviet Union 
as “Russians”. 
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The UGCCs in Rome were not just for religiously minded migrants. They were also 
sites for Ukrainian migrants to find jobs, places to live, help with documents and, I 
discovered, sites for building particular cultural, ethnic and national visions of 
Ukraine that fuelled transnational political projects (Solari 2006a). Priests talked 
about teaching temporary labour migrants to be good Ukrainians as well as good 
Catholics so that they could return home to help build the new Ukraine. The women 
I interviewed in Rome realized they already were building the new Ukraine as trans- 
national actors who, in the words of one informant, “carried Ukraine on their 
shoulders”. 

The media, especially in the context of Ukraine’s current crisis, directs public 
attention to the complex national political scene inside Ukraine and highlights divi- 
sions between Eastern and Western Ukraine. Media coverage also draws the pub- 
lic’s attention to the international scene in which Ukraine is a site where historical 
squabbles between Russia, the United States, and Europe are once again being 
played out. Perhaps this is because journalists, like many scholars, are influenced by 
what anthropologist Nina Glick Schiller (2009: 17) calls “methodological national- 
ism” or “an ideological orientation that approaches the study of social and historical 
processes as if they were contained within the borders of individual nation-states”. 
Indeed in this international relations frame, nations are discrete, bounded entities. 
However, what the evidence suggests and the above vignette shows is that a national 
consciousness, what it means to be a “good Ukrainian”, in the words of several of 
the UGCC priests I spoke with, is also being cultivated abroad in the expectation 
that flows of ideas and cultural products, what sociologist Peggy Levitt (2001) calls 
“social remittances”, will accompany the movement of people. Defining a national 
identity is both about “who we are” and about “who we are not”. With the largest 
migratory movements to Russia and Europe, what it means to be Ukrainian is being 
constructed through the collective juxtaposition of migrants moving between these 
locations both physically but also discursively. The transnational processes that 
accompany migration have a significant influence in shaping the sending country. 
This is especially visible in Ukraine at this historical moment of contested and com- 
peting national projects. 

However, this study of Ukrainian migration to Italy and the United States sug- 
gests that not all migration patterns have the same effects in the sending country. 
When looking at a number of different countries, the unit of comparison is migra- 
tion pattern, which is a structural and discursive system produced in the intersection 
of sending and receiving sites. It is a concrete naming of transnational space. 
Therefore, sending and receiving countries are in a dynamic relationship with each 
other. This is the second insight offered to migration studies by the Ukrainian case. 
Additionally, this comparison offers a different way to understand one of this vol- 
ume’s themes: beyond circulation. 
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13.4 Circular Versus Permanent: Interactions 
Between Sending and Receiving Sites 


Much of the theorizing about migration comes from studies conducted in receiving 
countries where immigrants come with their families to settle. The focus is on ways 
of measuring the assimilation and incorporation of immigrants along many vari- 
ables, such as education and work outcomes, language acquisition or political par- 
ticipation. The underlying assumption is that immigrants leave their home country 
and settle in the receiving country. The dominant example of permanent migration 
is the case of Mexican immigration to the United States. This case has inspired 
much of the migration theory produced by US-based scholars, and some Europe- 
based scholars have called for use of the Mexican case to illuminate facets of the 
“East-West migration” in Europe (Favell 2008: 702). 

However, increased scholarly attention is currently being paid to circular or tem- 
porary labour migration. Ukrainian emigration to Europe highlights issues of tem- 
porality in migration. Scholars who look at temporary labour migration focus on the 
circulation of migrant labour (Parrefias 2010), the separation of the costs of repro- 
ducing workers borne by the sending country from the exploitation of cheap labour 
acquired by the receiving country (Burawoy 1976) and transnational mothering 
practices (Hondagneu-Sotelo and Avila 1997). The Philippines with its sex- 
segregated streams of migrant labour is the prototype of temporary labour 
migrations. 

There is a bifurcation in migration studies between those who study the sending 
country and those who study migrants once they arrive in the receiving country, 
with the majority of scholars studying the latter (Levitt and Lamba-Nieves 2011). It 
is from the perspective of thinking solely about what happens to migrants in their 
places of destination, and therefore comparing receiving sites rather than migration 
patterns, that temporary versus permanent migration becomes a salient 
characteristic. 

Ukraine is uniquely positioned as a sending country because it has both predomi- 
nantly temporary migration streams to Europe and predominantly permanent migra- 
tion streams to the United States, allowing for a comparison that complicates the at 
times simplified causal links between this one characteristic of a migration pattern 
and variation in migrant practices. The comparison between migration patterns 
from Ukraine to Italy and to the United States makes clear the limitations of reduc- 
ing the concept of migration pattern to temporary versus permanent, which is just 
one structural characteristic of the overall migration pattern. We must move both 
“beyond circulation” and beyond settlement. Other structural and discursive factors 
must be taken into account in order to explain the variation in migrant practices and 
subjectivities discovered in global ethnographic studies of Ukrainian migration. For 
example, research suggests that older women, mostly grandmothers, led migrations 
to both Italy and the United States. The characteristic of temporary versus perma- 
nent tells us little about why most migrant sending countries send young women, 
but Ukraine sends older women. 
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Italy | United States ~ 

Temporary migration | Permanent migration 

Individual women (grandmothers) | Family migration/family reunification 
Undocumented/temporary visas ‘Documented =< 
Constitutive of nation-state building | Peripheral to nation-state building 


Analytically, gendered relations can be seen from a feminist and global perspec- 
tive as a way of naming power, both at the level of individual interactions, and as the 
terrain on which relations between groups and nations are articulated. From this 
perspective, Ukraine as a sending country intersects with both Italy and the United 
States to produce different migration patterns, and it is the comparison of migration 
patterns that makes Ukrainian emigration such a sociologically interesting case. 
These migration patterns have both structural and discursive dimensions. Some of 
the structural characteristics of these two migration patterns are listed in Table 13.1. 

The structural dimension refers to the institutional architecture of the migration 
pattern. This includes whether the migration pattern is temporary or permanent, 
whether migrants are documented or undocumented, and whether they migrate as 
individuals or in family units. Migration patterns also have different discursive ter- 
rains, but here this dimension will only be briefly alluded to. For example, the 
Ukrainian state produces different emigration discourses labelling migrants to Italy 
“prostitutes” and those to the United States “defectors” (Solari 2014). This shapes 
the practices of both migrants and non-migrants and ultimately leads to the produc- 
tion of different migrant subjectivities. These findings suggest that temporary ver- 
sus permanent migration is just one characteristic of a larger migration pattern. 
There is much to consider analytically “beyond circulation”. 

Using migration patterns as the unit of analysis highlights transnational pro- 
cesses because consideration is focused simultaneously on both sending and receiv- 
ing countries. This does not mean, however, that whether a migration is temporary 
or permanent does not have any explanatory value or is unimportant. Some scholars 
find that temporary labour migrants tend to be more oriented toward the sending 
country, whereas permanent settlers are more oriented toward the receiving country. 
Others suggest that even permanent settlers may keep active transnational ties 
(Levitt and Schiller 2004; Portes et al. 2007). In receiving countries, whether a 
migration is temporary or permanent can also highlight the role of immigration laws 
and labour demands in shaping structural aspects of the migration pattern. Ukrainian 
migrants to Italy enter on tourist visas and overstay them. The Italian state recog- 
nizes that, given its ageing population and low birth rate, it has a “care crisis” with 
respect to its elderly. As a result, the Italian state has passed various amnesty laws 
to grant temporary work visas to migrant care workers in particular. The precarious- 
ness of their legal status shapes structural aspects such as the mobility of migrants 
and their ability to bring family with them. Immigration laws in the United States, 
in contrast, privilege family reunification and settlement. Those who had a family 
sponsor or who won a green card for lawful residence in the “green card lottery” 
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were able to bring unmarried minor children and spouses with them, making perma- 
nent settlement feasible. However, focusing on this one characteristic rather than the 
entire migration pattern can obscure the importance of the sending country with 
consequences for how we interpret migrant practices and subject formation, as the 
case of Philippine migration suggests. 

In Rhacel Parrefias’ (2001) important book on migrant Filipina domestic work- 
ers, she compares Rome, Italy and Los Angeles, United States as receiving sites. 
She notes that the migration literature relies on the concept of “contexts of recep- 
tion” to explain variation in immigrant outcomes. Contexts of reception include the 
labour markets, immigration laws and institutions that immigrants find and must 
interact with in a particular receiving site. Differences in the contexts of reception 
between countries, or even cities within the same country, mean that immigrants are 
literally “received” differently. This produces different immigrant outcomes 
(Bloemraad 2006; Menjivar 1999; Portes and Rumbaut 1996; Solari 2006b). Rather 
than look at economic or other quantifiable immigrant outcomes, Parrefias argues 
that migration should be understood as a “process of subjectification” and is inter- 
ested in comparing migrant subjectivities (2001: 31). Rome and Los Angeles clearly 
do have different contexts of reception. Therefore, Parrefias suggests that, according 
to the migration literature, we should expect differences between migrants’ experi- 
ences and the subjectivities produced in these two locations. However Parrefias 
found that Filipina migrant domestic workers in Rome and Los Angeles experi- 
enced what she calls “parallel lives” despite differing contexts of reception. She 
explains this by noting the shared social location of women, migrants, domestic 
workers with a “shared role as low-wage laborers in global capitalism” (3, 247). The 
argument implies that all women migrant domestic workers, by virtue of occupying 
the same structural location in global capitalism, should experience migration in 
similar ways. However, in my study of Ukrainian domestic workers, in virtually the 
same receiving sites as Parrefias’ study, I found the opposite — divergent rather than 
parallel lives. 

Migration is indeed a process of subjectification, and, as Parrefias suggests, “the 
macroprocesses of globalization should be given greater consideration when 
accounting for the influences of different contexts of reception on settlement” 
(2001: 247). Global processes should be taken into account when examining subject 
formation by comparing migration patterns as transnational fields. These migration 
patterns are shaped not merely in the abstract by “macroprocesses of globalization”, 
but concretely through transnational processes that connect and shape sending and 
receiving countries. Global ethnographers excavate these transnational practices 
from the bottom up. 

Ukrainian domestic workers in Rome and San Francisco are embedded in two 
divergent migration patterns that produce radically different migrant subjects. While 
there are similarities, now well documented in studies of domestic workers that 
focus on the labour process, in the micro-constellations of power between domestic 
workers performing cleaning and caring work in private homes and their employers 
in Rome and San Francisco, the meaning migrants attached to performing domestic 
labour and their lived experience differed dramatically. In the United States, 
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informants were interested in speaking about the labour process, how it compared 
to pre-migration employment, and drawing lines of continuity by pointing out that 
in the Soviet Union they were “government workers”, and they now had a similar 
relationship to the US state. Comparing “Soviet subjects” to “capitalist subjects”, 
these migrants understood domestic work as signaling a particular position between 
“the free market” and the US state. Informants performing domestic work through 
a state agency juxtaposed their dependence on the state with their children’s work in 
private industry. Their children’s success was measured, not only in terms of their 
economic mobility through the market, but in their transformation into competent 
neoliberal subjects. 

In Italy, the intricacies of performing cleaning and caring labour were not what 
interviewees understood as most salient in their lives. Rather, the particular conflu- 
ence of gender, migration and social transformations that structured the migration 
pattern to Italy forced migrants into a painful relationship with the Ukrainian state. 
In this context, care work became a vehicle for Ukrainian nation-state building that 
involved a particular Europeanization project both at the level of nation and at the 
individual level of subject production. For many interviewees, migrating to be a care 
worker in Europe also involved cultivating what they considered a “capitalist” and 
European personal identity. They consciously remitted this cultural knowledge to 
their children back in Ukraine in the hope of giving them an advantage in navigating 
the post-Soviet economic and social order and in order to help create the new 
Ukraine. As one informant noted, “You cannot have a capitalist country without 
capitalists”. 

Therefore, the lived experiences of migration, including the type and intensity of 
transnational ties to Ukraine, the construction of national and civic identities, rela- 
tionships to the receiving countries and the meaning assigned to the performance of 
domestic work all differed between Ukrainian migrants in Italy and those in the 
United States. The reason for this is not that receiving countries do not matter, but 
rather that sending countries do matter. 

Migration studies tend to construct comparisons in two ways. The first is to com- 
pare different immigrant groups in the same receiving site. Once scholars control 
for socio-economic variables of the individual immigrants, the different immigrant 
groups are comparable and the sending country falls out of the analysis. Alternatively, 
as in Parrefias’ study, immigrants from the same group in different receiving sites 
are compared. Here the sending country is considered a constant and it once again 
falls out of the analysis. However, given what we know about the routinized way 
that the Philippine state manages the migration process (Rodriguez 2010), it seems 
that Philippine migration to Italy and the United States includes two receiving sites, 
but only one migration pattern carefully managed by the Philippine state. From this 
analytical vantage point, it is unsurprising that Filipinas in different receiving sites 
engage in similar practices and have similar subjectivities because they are embed- 
ded in a single migration pattern. 

In the case of Ukrainian migration to Italy and the United States, the sending 
country is not in fact a “constant”. Sending and receiving countries interact to shape 
and limit the structural and discursive terrain. This results in subjects attributing 
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different meanings to the “variables” ostensibly “held constant”. Moving beyond 
describing a migration as temporary versus permanent, and taking seriously the dif- 
fering effects of the sending country within each migration pattern, will help push 
the boundaries of migration theory. 

Considering migration pattern as the unit of comparison also changes our analy- 
ses of sending states. Emigration is studied from the perspective of the sending 
country as a singular phenomenon. However, identifying different patterns opens up 
the possibility that not all migration patterns are created equal. As the next section 
argues, the migration patterns to Italy and the United States are differentially impli- 
cated in Ukraine’s nation-statebuilding processes. This positions the Ukrainian case 
to make a third theoretical contribution to migration studies, which is to highlight 
the intersection of gender, migration and nation-state building through a compari- 
son with other contemporary migrant sending states. 


13.5 Comparing Sending States: Gendered Nation-State 
Building and the Ukrainian State 


As we have seen, the transnational lens continues to grow in importance for migra- 
tion studies. Some scholars argue that there is nothing new about transnationalism 
and that migrants of the Great European migrations to the United States at the turn 
of the twentieth century also engaged in transnational practices. Levitt (2001) 
argues that while transnationalism is not new, the form it takes and migrants’ trans- 
national experiences today do differ from those of the first half of the last century. 
For example, the proportion of the sending country population abroad has increased 
dramatically. The relationship between sending states and emigrants has also 
changed. Levitt notes that states used to reach out to emigrants hoping that they 
would return home to live. Today, many sending states offer dual citizenship and 
encourage emigrants to be long-distance nationals in an effort to cultivate migrant 
remittances and labour in transnational development projects (Levitt and Jaworsky 
2007). She further argues that today, emigrants leave countries at more advanced 
stages of economic development and nation-state building than in the past, when 
most Southern European migrants left homelands without a clear sense of belong- 
ing to a particular nation-state (24). Contemporary migrants feel a greater sense of 
identification and obligation to their sending country. In fact, scholars argue that this 
allows for a convergence on a set of sending-state strategies that leverage migrants’ 
sense of belonging to their home country to “manage” its population abroad 
(Fitzgerald 2009: 35). 

Prominent among these strategies is the use of nationalism discourses to cele- 
brate emigrants as “heroes” of the nation. The Philippine state institutionalized a 
labour export system that brokers temporary work contracts with receiving states in 
need of gendered and racialized labour (Rodriguez 2010). This is supported by state 
discourses that celebrate “migrant heroes” as saviours of the nation and enforced 
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through the production of a “global Philippine citizenship”. Nationalism discourses 
justify a robust web of overseas offices and consulates that offer Philippine migrant 
workers a measure of protection abroad, while simultaneously enforcing the obliga- 
tions of citizenship, including the sending of remittances that are taxed by the state 
as an economic development strategy (Rodriguez 2002). The Mexican state engages 
in a similar strategy of “soft cultural nationalism” in order to maintain the loyalty of 
its population abroad and to secure the sending of remittances (Sherman 1999). 
Like the Philippines, the Mexican state also encourages the celebration of emigrants 
as “heroes” at local fiestas celebrating los hijos ausentes or its “absent children” 
(Fitzgerald 2009). State-organized Home Town Associations seek to include, as part 
of the Mexican nation, its population in the United States, including Mexican 
nationals, naturalized US citizens, and US-born citizens of Mexican descent, and 
turn them into “investors” in schools and infrastructure (Portes et al. 2007). 

Ukraine, however, is not at an “advanced stage” of nation-state building. The 
Philippine state is able to publish a Handbook for Filipinos Overseas detailing how 
migrants are to behave as exemplary Filipino “ambassadors” (Constable 1997). For 
this to have power to shape the behaviour of Filipinos abroad, it must be based on a 
clearly defined national identity migrants are committed to upholding. This simply 
does not yet exist in Ukraine. After the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, both 
Ukrainian nationhood and Ukrainian statehood continued to be contested. A nation- 
statebuilding project in which there is overlap between Ukrainian ethnicity, lan- 
guage, culture and religion is just one of the many competing identity projects that 
have persisted in Ukraine since independence (Wilson 2000). As we have seen, 
Ukrainian emigration is involved in Ukrainian nation-state building, but not all 
migration patterns are involved in the same way. The migration pattern to the United 
States is less central to Ukrainian nation-state building, while the migration pattern 
to Italy is constitutive of it. 

Migration from Soviet Ukraine to the United States was of concern to the Soviet 
state during the Cold War. Inside the Soviet Union, defection was considered a state 
crime and a “betrayal of the Fatherland”. Defectors were tried and sentenced in 
absentia (Krasnov 1989). Defection was an embarrassment to the Soviet Union, and 
the United States welcomed Soviet defectors as evidence that they were winning the 
“war of ideologies”. Therefore, in the context of the Cold War, migration to the 
United States had a symbolic significance that could compromise or bolster national 
prestige, which is no longer the case for today’s post-Soviet Ukrainian migrants. 

The migration to Italy, however, is intimately connected to Ukraine’s future. 
Ukrainian nation-state building rests on a reorganization of family and work struc- 
tures. Women are being squeezed out of the labour force, aided by a resurgence of 
biological determinism, in which discredited Soviet gender egalitarianism is 
replaced with discourses of gender difference and a celebration of women’s “‘spe- 
cial” abilities as nurturing mothers and caretakers. These changes in gendered ide- 
ologies both reflect and help produce a shift in family structures from extended 
Soviet families, in which grandparents were primary caretakers of children while 
young parents were in the paid labour force, to nuclear families with a mother- 
housewife and a father-breadwinner as the ideal form. This shift to a “traditional” 
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nuclear family is essential to the process of constructing Ukrainian national identity 
as “European” and “capitalist”, and it is seen by the state as the building block of the 
market economy (Zhurzhenko 2004). These structural and discursive transforma- 
tions doubly marginalize older women from both the labour market and their posi- 
tion in extended families. The physical removal of older women through migration 
produces nuclear families. More generally, it is remittances from migrant women 
labouring abroad in Italy and Europe that make a stay-at-home housewife economi- 
cally feasible. In other words, the social transformations upon which processes of 
Ukrainian nation-state building rely are made possible, in part, through the labour 
migration of grandmothers. 

A comparison of migration patterns not only sheds light on this nexus of gender, 
migration and nation-state building, but reveals that “emigration”, from the point of 
view of the sending country, is not a monolithic and singular phenomenon. Once 
again the Ukrainian case offers us new insight into another aspect of migration stud- 
ies, this time helping us think about how and why the sending country matters, even 
when our interest is migrant behaviours in the receiving context. 


13.6 Conclusions 


Scholars based in Europe have an intuitive sense of the importance of Ukrainian 
migration, perhaps because of the sheer number of people leaving Ukraine and 
heading to Western and especially Southern Europe, but those based in the United 
States are often asked: Who cares about Ukraine? There are three analytical reasons 
why migration scholars in particular should be interested in the Ukrainian case. 
First, as a still newly independent post-Soviet country, Ukraine is undergoing dra- 
matic changes, including an economic transition from socialism to capitalism, the 
production of a new gendered order, and heightened processes of nation-state build- 
ing. In the context of mass emigration, these complex processes of gendered eco- 
nomic change and nation-state building are occurring transnationally, challenging 
previous analytical frames characterized by methodological nationalism. Second, 
Ukraine draws our attention to the limitations of describing migration streams as 
either circular or permanent, challenging us to use migration patterns as our unit of 
analysis. The concept of migration patterns brings the sending country into our 
discussions and analyses of migrant practices and meaning-making in receiving 
countries. Finally, Ukraine challenges prevailing understandings of the relationship 
between a sending state and its emigrants. The Ukrainian case highlights that send- 
ing states have a more nuanced understanding of different migration patterns, which 
can have differential effects in the sending country. In these three areas of theoriz- 
ing, the Ukrainian case pushes forward the boundaries of migration studies. 

Ten years after the Orange Revolution described in the vignette at the beginning 
of this chapter, Ukraine is once again, through protests known collectively as 
Euromaidan, struggling to define itself as an independent country with a unified 
national identity. The current events in Ukraine are dramatic and include the ousting 
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of former President Viktor Yanukovych in February 2014, Russia’s annexation of 
the Ukrainian territory of Crimea the following month, and the continued fighting 
between Ukrainian government forces and Russian-backed militias. This is a symp- 
tom of the large middle ground between Ukrainian and Russian national identities 
(Wilson 2002). Without a stark line between these national identities, maintaining 
political boundaries has proven difficult. It is also a symptom of the unfinished work 
of the Orange Revolution and the continued contestation of Ukraine’s nation- 
building processes. These play out inside Ukraine, but also abroad where Father 
Petro and Father Boryslav, themselves migrants in Rome, cultivate a national 
Ukrainian consciousness among labour migrants in the hope that these migrants 
will one day repatriate to help build the new Ukraine. Despite their importance to 
both the material and discursive constructions of Ukrainian nationalism, today, as 
during the Orange Revolution, emigrants are absent from discussions about 
Euromaidan in the media. Indeed, one of the realities of nation-state building pro- 
cesses in the twenty-first century is that they are likely transnational. The Ukrainian 
case can help us understand other cases of modern-day nation-state building, espe- 
cially other former bloc countries forged in a similar context of post-socialism and 
post-colonialism. While the direction of Ukrainian nation-state building is uncer- 
tain, what is clear is that love and obligation to their nation will keep Ukrainian 
migrants in Europe intimately and painfully involved in what is to come. 
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